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A Foreword 



THE Seventh Aimnal Convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America was held in Boston^ August 1^ 2^ 8^ 4^ 
1911. The story of the splendid success o£ this greatest 
gathering of advertising men the world had ever seen was variously 
and abundantly recorded at the time of the notable events and its 
memory will always be a source of pleasure and true inspiration to 
every participant. In the passing of the event into history it is the 
desire of the Pilgrim Publicity Association to perpetuate its memory 
by the publication of this book. In this historical treatment of the 
subject the chief point borne in mind was to offer to the reader as 
much of the important and helpful results of the convention as pos- 
sible within this limited number of pages. In order to do this it 
was found necessary to cull heedfully from a great unweeded garden 
whose healthful plants were associated with much of pleasing though 
of extraneous growth. The stenographic reports and papers avail- 
able for this purpose represented nearly half a million words. While 
this culling process necessarily eliminates much action and spirit of 
the convention^ and wholly precludes^ very.* many pleasant social 
diversions^ it is believed that the commemoration of the event will 
be more fittingly conserved by a careful digest of the more impor- 
tant proceedings which may prove of real and practical usefulness. 
It is, therefore^ in a true spirit of helpfulness that we offer this 
volume fraternally to the members of our craft. 
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General Session — Faneuil Hall 

August One — 10.30 a. m. 

President Samuel C. Dobbs Presiding 



OPENING WORDS BY MR. DOBBS 

IT gives me great pleasure to call to order this the seventh annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America. 
We were glad when they said unto us: " Let us go up into the 
City of Boston^ where we will learn of them that have much knowl- 
edge and great renown." We have come from the sunny slopes of 
California and the rugged green-clad hills of the great Northwest; 
we have trekked from the wide plains of Texas ; we have laid down 
the shovel and the hoe and wended our way from Dixie land to the 
land of our forefathers ; the breezy, hustling Westerner and the no 
less earnest, timid Southerner, — like the lion and the lamb,, — to sit 
at the feet of the propounders of wisdom and there get knowledge. 
Our cousins from across the sea have come to our tea party, and 
right cordially do we welcome them. They have come in affection- 
ate, earnest co-operation and good fellowship. 

For nearly three centuries we of the South and West have been 
coming to you. From you we have received the fundamentals of our 
Western civilization. In your laws and learning our forefathers ob- 
tained their education, and their sons and their sons' sons come back 
to old Harvard and Yale and Brown and Dartmouth that they may 
have the wisdom of their laws. 

It is eminently fitting that we should come to-day to set in motion 
a convention of one of the world's greatest educational influences — 
clean, truthful, honest publicity. It is eminently fitting that this 
— the first convention after a year of educational work in the ad- 
vertising clubs of America — should meet in the glorious, classic 
old City of Boston. 

The password into the ranks of the advertising men of America 
for the past twelve months has been Education. The mighty force 
upon our souls to-day is education upward, believing that the surest 
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' and best way to make men better is to have them think better; for 
when a man thinks along high lines^ so shall he live. Your welcome 
to-day stands as a fitting recognition of that idea^ and we all say 
with one accord: ** It is good to be here." For two years and more 
we have steadfastly held to a purpose. That purpose^ gentlemen^ 
is to educate the advertisers of this country that only honesty truth* 
ful and clean advertising will be permanently profitable. At the 
same time we are endeavoring to teach the American people the 
believableness of advertisings and forever to stamp out the stigma 
of untruth that is so often applied to our profession ; to banish from 
the minds of the people the thought that the advertisement of a cor- 
poration is a whit less binding t)ian that of its signed note. 

For four days we shall partake of your hospitality^ and visit 
America's most sacred shrines of history. We shall enjoy it all, 
but we shall not lose sight of the fact that the four* days we spend 
in this delightful city by the sea will be largely educational. 

And now I wish to introduce to you a man who has stood for clean 
things in this great State of Massachusetts; a man who has stood 
by this splendid organization that is acting as our host to-day. I 
take great pleasure in presenting to you Governor Foss of the State 
of Massachusetts. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME — FOR THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

By Governor Eugene N. Foss 

It gives me great pleasure on behalf of the Commonwealth 
to welcome you here to-day. It is a great pleasure to see a body of 
earnest men gathered from all parts of this country and from abroad 
as well, to further the ends of your profession. I speak of your 
work as a profession, because a highly specialised vocation which 
demands such a broad foundation of expert knowledge and skill is, 
in my judgment, a profession. 

I am glad that the advertising community has taken year by year 
a higher and broader view of its work, which is universally recog- 
nized to-day as one calling for the sterling qualities of candor » sin- 
cerity and truth. Advertising could never have become the mighty 
force that it is to-day if it had not become purified through the 
far-seeing and businesslike efforts that your profession has made, 
and the result is to-day that the duly accredited advertising man 
holds the respect and confidence of manufacturers and merchants 
everywhere. 
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When we speak of publicity, we speak of the most powerful force 
we have to-day in the world of business. I shall not limit that state- 
ment to private business alone. It is just as true of public busi- 
ness> public affairs, as it is of the shop, the factory or the mill. 

The American people form by all odds the best educated and the 
most open-minded public in the world. All they want is the truth 
and when they get it, they act clearly, logically and sometimes with 
surprising speed. The public wants to know the facts; not only 
about a kind of shoe or a brand of cloth, but it wants to know 
exactly the facts which enter into public affairs. 

The public has learned to be very skeptical about any event that 
occurs in the dark. It wants the searchlight of the press turned all 
the time upon everything that affects its life, its comfort, its safety 
or its prosperity. The time has long since gone by when the public, 
or any section of it, is to be kept long in the dark. It wants to know 
exactly what is going on at all times, everywhere, and in all lines, 
and it is this irresistible public demand which has called into being 
this great force of publicity. All conventionalities and traditions 
which are opposed to publicity must give way to this spirit of the 
times, though against it of course will be continually waged a bitter 
warfare by those who work in the dark. 

In speaking of publicity, I am aware that there is a distinction 
to be drawn between the kind that is freely accorded in matters 
of public consequence, and the kind which is called advertising, and 
which is to be paid for. But the purpose of both is the same — to 
inform the people. Both kinds are alike also in this, — that they 
cannot win permanently unless they have the confidence of the 
people; unless they are honest; unless they are in the interest and 
in the service of the people. I think it is a fact that the modern 
science of business publicity is of the greatest importance as a 
means of keeping the public informed; and when wisely used for 
good purposes it is a mighty force for progress. 

With your united hold upon business publicity, you are confronted 
with a great opportunity and a tremendous responsibility. The 
forces with which you work are fundamental; the results produced 
are far-reaching. It rests with you to maintain and build up the 
dignity and the constructive force of your publicity. You ought to 
co-operate with the publishers of newspapers and periodicals every- 
where with the single aim of making the printing press of America 
the greatest and the truest force in business and public life. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME — FOR THE CITY OF 
BOSTON 

By Acting Mator Collins 

It gives me unusual pleasure to meet men gathered from the dif- 
ferent States of the Union^ and the reason is a simple one : because, 
coming together as we do from all parts^ there is a sort of cohesivt. 
force and amalgamation which drives us onward and upward to 
better things. Let us turn our minds northward to the great tier of 
States bordering on the Dominion of Canada^ southward to the out- 
let of the Mississippi river and frontiers of Mexico^ westward 
beyond the Rockies to the Golden Gate, eastward along our deeply 
indented Atlantic, and we find that somehow or other the provin- 
cialism is shaken out of our systems, and we realise the variety and 
unity of that great national motto, " E pluribus unum." 

But it is ill-becoming to me, the temporary presiding officer of the 
City of Boston, to tell you the type of work which you are doing in 
our communities. I know of no endeavor which is more conducive 
to the breaking away of the tie of restriction and narrowness than 
the work which you gentlemen are doing. Why? Because it 
quickens the imagination. You have to try to get the other man's 
point of view. It is necessary for you to look into the mind of your 
neighbor, and by so doing transmit knowledge. That is a work of 
great progressiveness, tending to broaden the character of us all. 
But with that, your work does not end, because essentially your 
work is to disseminate knowledge throughout the land. That work 
can only be accomplished by a getting together under a common 
banner and with a common purpose. 

I was well pleased to hear the President say the thing to do is to 
set forth the right kind of knowledge. Of course you are entitled 
to the emoluments resulting from your endeavors, and with that 
comes the responsibility — the responsibility to set forth the right 
kind of knowledge and to stamp out illegitimate advertising. 

When I see men gathered in front of me from all over our country, 
it strikes me that there is a great question in the future which you 
gentlemen who are always looking ahead are taking advantage of 
— and what is that.^ It is the spirit of co-operation. I notice 
among the men before me that the blood of many nationalities flows 
through their veins. 

" Brothers all what e*er the hue be of the skin. 
What matters it if your soul be white within? 
Not the accident of feature, race or dan, 
But the soul within the creature makes the man." 
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We have struggled for political freedom, and within this very 
hall that was accomplished more than one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. We have been fighting since then for industrial freedom, 
and thanks to the recent decision of our United States Supreme 
Court, we have to-day industrial freedom. 

What, now, is the need of the future? The answer is contained 
in the idea set forth in the few lines which I have just recited — 
co-operation — getting together; driving onward for a common 
purpose. 

The City of Boston is to be congratulated on having within its 
limits at this time men of broad principles who are disseminating a 
knowledge of a business which is still in its infancy. Only a few 
years ago your type of work was collateral to the main issue; now 
you are the primary business. It gives me unusual pleasure to wel- 
come you to our city, the cradle of art and the home of the political 
liberty of America. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME — FOR THE PILGRIM 
PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 

Bt President George W. Coleman 

This is the greatest day in the history of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association. Your presence here has made it so. Never before 
has there been gathered together such a galaxy of the stars of 
publicity as we have here in Boston now. We are proud to be the 
hosts of such a company of guests. You need no word of welcome 
from us. We have been at work for an entire year getting this 
welcome ready for you. We have used the pages of the Voice, 
our national organ, and written you from month to month of this 
welcome, and so we rejoice in telling you again in this more formal 
way that your welcome to Boston is unbounded. 

When you gave us the 1911 convention in Omaha a year ago, 
you imposed a great trust in us on a very short acquaintance. It 
has been our ambition ever since to give you no least occasion for 
regret. Before we left Omaha we began to formulate our plans, 
and on the Srd day of August a year ago those plans, complete in 
every detail, were presented to our board of directors. To-day 
we have the satisfaction of having realized 95 per cent of all that 
we laid out, a year ago, and for the ^ve per cent that is missing 
we have substituted ten per cent in good things that we didn't 
think of a year ago. 

During all this year we have put convention plans first. Two 
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hmidred men have been actively engaged in these preparations. 
For weeks some of them have done little else. It is given to me 
to voice the welcome which others have worked out with great 
toil and sacrifice. Dear old Fanenil Hall has witnessed many 
notable gatherings^ but never before one like this. 

Boston has two famous halls given for the public welfare by two of 
her great philanthropists — Faneuil Hall^ called the " Cradle of 
Liberty," given by Peter Faneuil in 4K>lonial Umesy and Ford Hall, 
already designated as the "Cradle of Fraternity," given only ten 
years ago by the will of Daniel Sharp Ford, the owner of the 
Youths' Companion. It is interesting that a convention which 
marks an epoch in the history of advertising should have for its 
principal meeting-places two such significant halls. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association of New England welcomes 
you not only to the Athens of America, but also to this section 
of the country. But what we would like to say to you about New 
England on this occasion is much better said by our fellow member 
and co-worker, Mr. George French, whose great book on New 
England has been placed in your hands, with the compliments of 
the Boston Ch&mber of Commerce. 

Boston and her environs — we will stop only to say that she 
speaks for herself as the second largest centre of population in 
this country; as the greatest historical and literary Mecca in the 
western hemisphere; the unchallenged leader among the cities of 
the country in hides and leather, in boots and shoes, in wool and 
textiles, and in mafiufactures generally; as having developed the 
finest park system in the world; as being the centre of the great 
summer playground of the *nation ; as the leader for generations 
in all educational, philanthropic and religious enterprises. All she 
has and is is yours to make the most of during your sojourn 
among us. 

It is remarkable how the histories of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America and the Pilgrim Publicity Association run in 
parallel lines. Both organizations had their inception seven years 
ago. Both of them began to experience a new lease of life two 
years ago. For both of them, August 1 to 4, 1911, are red letter 
days. It was a great day for us when we cast in our lot with 
the national organization, and we trust the national association 
will never have cause to regret coming to Boston. 

We have an especially hearty welcome for our friends from across 
the water — twenty-one splendid representatives of advertising 
from the British Isles. We, as Bostonians, welome them with 
especial satisfaction to Faneuil Hall, our cradle of liberty. Inas- 
much as they represent the mother countrv, before this session 
closes, we will give them a chance to rock the cradle. 
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We welcome you all to this section^ to our city, and the hos- 
pitality of the Pilgrim Publicity Association^ and to anything else 
that you want. We also extend a special welcome to our Canadian 
guests. 



EESPONSE IN BEHALF OF THE BRITISH DELEGATION 

By Mr. J. Procter Humphris, London, Eng. 

I WISH to thank you for the cordial reception you have given us 
to this convention — shall I say of American brains? We are not 
here for the purpose of talking to-day about England. We are 
here to obey the injunction that we see so frequently over in this 
great country — " Stop, look and listen." If we do that, we shall go 
on probably even further than we have in the past by the experience 
of American advertising, because much, if not most of our progress 
in advertising has come from this side. All I can say now is 
that words cannot be found to thank you sufficiently for the hearti- 
ness of your welcome, and we will do our best to profit by the 
information you will give us. 



EESPONSE IN BEHALF OF VISITING DELEGATES 
By ex-Senator Lafayette Young op Iowa 

It is the simplest part of my mission to say a word. in response^ 
to these welcomes, the welcome on the part of this great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, welcome on the part of this great City 
of Boston. The people here little know how the great Republic 
loves old New England and Boston. 

You remember the principal character in one of Opie Read's 
thrilling stories. He only longs to go back and drink of the waters 
of old Canaan Ford, and when we come to New England, where 
you have the sea, where you have the rivers, where you have the 
splendid civilization, we are only coming back, figuratively speaking, 
to drink of the waters of Canaan Ford. 

It was a great thing to have been here at the beginning. I 

would have had it recorded, if I had laid out even one street in 

. old Boston. Do you know that Boston Common is the best known 

fifty-acre tract in the world? I do not know how far back the 

abstract of title goes, but it beats Oklahoma. 
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You know that we are a strange people, including our English 
progenitors and our Canadian half-brothers. You know that ninety 
per cent of all the teachers spend ninety per cent of all their 
time teaching the world what the world has had an opportunity to 
know already. You know that advertising simply consists of teach- 
ing the world what it already has had a chance to know; that is, 
where to buy the best things. But you have to teach that early 
and often. You needn't he afraid, young man, that you will out- 
grow your job, they are dying off so fast. There is a new generation 
for your college, as there is a new generation for Yale and Harvard. 
They must graduate from your classes. 

I saw a woman at Niagara Falls the other day. By the way, 
Niagara Falls is a great place, and it is not a joke. If it had been, 
it would have been nearer the centre of humor, Boston, than it is. 
The lady said, as she saw the torrent of water going over, that 
she was glad to see one thing of which there was enough. Do 
you know that Niagara Falls is not kept up, with her splendid 
hotels, by those who have seen the falls, but hy those who are going 
to see the falls .^ A wise man said the world is made up of two 
kinds of people — those who have had rheumatism, and those who 
are going to have it. 

But you must advertise to get the newer generation to see 
Niagara Falls. The old die. As I have often said, you can't 
complete advertising and box it up and ship it and be done with 
it. You can make your will and that is the conclusion of the whole 
matter, but if you advertise you must deal with the oncoming 
millions, the new generation; otherwise one of the old soaps would 
be better known than the biggest advertising soap in the world, 
and if you could complete advertising the State of Massachusetts 
could take down those signs over the railroad crossing, " Railroad 
Crossing, Beware of the Cars," after all of the people of that 
neighborhood had seen the sign once. But you must keep it up 
for those who read carelessly, and who never see it at all until 
the coroner is called in. It is so with advertising. Generally it 
is the assignee that is called in when you do not advertise, and his 
work is about the same as that of the coroner. 

** Welcome to old Massachusetts," you say. " Welcome to old 
Boston,** you say, and we say, " God bless old Massachusetts and 
the Puritan stock, the graves of your dead, your monuments, your 
sentiments, and your men and women, all of you." 
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RESPONSE — FOR THE GOOD OF THE CAUSE 
By Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, Boston 

I THINK we little realize that we are now marking an epoch in 
the onward march of civilization. Before me unfolds a vision of 
the future. Out of the great work of publicity has come a better 
understanding between nations; out of this has come the adjust- 
ment between man and man; out of this has come the onward 
march of equity; out of it has come the welfare of our beloved 
country, because of this great searchlight of publicity that to-day 
radiates in every portion of this great country. 

To-day marks an epoch in the administration of our beloved 
President, Samuel C. Dobbs. He has witnessed a wonderful revo- 
lution in the standards of advertising. With the flush of a Crusader 
upon his cheek, he has gone up and down the length and breadth 
of this country, preaching those doctrines which are the funda- 
mental foundations of our republic, and the two years of his ad- 
ministration will long live in the history and annals of advertising. 

This convention means more than the scientific analysis of adver- 
tising. It is the welling up of one great sentiment that is sweeping 
over this country. The old rafters of this hall rang to-day with 
songs, and among those that carried a message far were the stirring 
strains of Dixie. Those songs reflect the heart of a great nation 
that has lived to fulfil the immortal words upon that wall, " Liberty 
and Union, One and Inseparable, Now and Forever." This is the 
spirit of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, and its 
fulfilment will solve the problems of all mutual interests of man- 
kind; the spirit that breaks the threatening war clouds, chains 
the war dogs that are straining at their leashes in Europe to-day, 
and makes for universal peace. 

Our message is world-wide. It means more than a business 
proposition, because the spirit of this convention is reaching into 
parliament, and into transactions of the different legislatures of 
the world to-day. Here we have greetings from our sister on the 
north, following so quickly that reciprocity dream which our states- 
men have dreamed for years past. How glorious it is to feel that 
every State, almost, is represented in this body of men, in the old 
Cradle of Liberty! Long may this day live! 
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RESPONSE — IN BEHALF OF THE "BIGGEST" 
DELEGATION 

By Mr. Clarence Ouslet of Texab 

I THINK the Governor and the Mayor will never know how 
sweetly their words of welcome fell upon Texan ears. We have 
long felt that we were step-children of the Republic^ bat now we 
feel that we are recognized as heirs of the bloody and may sit 
at the first table in the family of the nation. 

As there was a glory that was Greece, so there is a glory that 
is Boston. As we stand in the midst of these historic surroundings^ 
we would dwell upon the themes that lent eloquence to tongues that 
are dumb, but the occasion and hour forbid. I shall only, in the 
few moments that I may take of your time, tell you why we have 
a share in this glory. For there also is a glory Uiat was Virginia. 
I speak of that State as a type of Southern colonies and common- 
wealths; If you furnished the first act of the great drama, we 
furnished the chief actor. If Mt. Vernon is yours, as it is, Bunker 
Hill is ours. 

A whimsical literary lady of the South a few years ago, in 
describing some conditions that prevailed there for many years, 
said, with a pardonable exaggeration, that she was thirteen years 
old before she knew that " danm Yankee " was two words. We 
have progressed so far beyond that that we have dropped the prefix, 
and find ourselves glorying in the title. 

Now, my friends of Boston, you are coming to Texas next year. 
This convention may not know it, but I am telling it now. We 
beg these citizens of Boston to come to the twin cities of Dallas 
and Fort Worth. You are teaching us some lessons in hospitality. 
I promise you that we are apt pupils, and we will profit by the 
instruction. 



LETTER FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

President Dobbs read a letter to the convention from ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt. He sent his best wishes and greetings to the 
men present. At the mention of Roosevelt's name there was shout- 
ing and cheering. The demonstration lasted for several minutes. 
It was voted to send a telegram to the ex-President, expressing the 
appreciation of the convention for his good wishes. 
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Monday Luncheon— Tremont Temple 



GUESTS OF THE BOSTON POST 

DELEGATES to the convention^ nearly 1500 strongs were 
present at a luncheon in Tremont Temple at noon August 
1^ after the Fancuil Hall meetings as guests of the Boston 
Post, After the luncheon President Dobbs was presented a golden 
bell by the Omaha Advertising Club. 



THE OMAHA CLUB'S GIFT TO PRESIDENT DOBBS 

Remarks by Mr. Galb 

Omaha has the most kindly recollections of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America^ because it was fhe privilege of our 
city a year ago to entertain your splendid organization. We re- 
member not only the splendid fellows we met there in great num- 
bers, but we remember with exceeding love the man who presides 
over your association, the man who presided so ably over the 
Omaha convention, and who is presiding over your deliberations in 
the city of Boston. We want the recollections of the Omaha con- 
vention to go ringing down through the history of this association, 
and as a promotion towards that end, I desire now, on behalf of 
the Omaha Advertising Club and of the Nebraska delegation, which 
is here, seventy-five strong, to present a token in the form of a 
golden bell that will help the memory of the Omaha convention 
to go ringing through the memory of President Dobbs throughout 
his life. 

Response by President Dobbs 

We all remember with very great love and appreciation the splen- 
did hospitality #f Omaha; we remember the merry jingle of the 
bells. One of the first formal addresses that I ever made was in 
the city of Omaha. There, with my knees shaking, and my hands 
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trembling; I was quite abashed by the cordial reception that I re- 
ceived from the Omaha boys. I owe it to a very enthusiastic Omaha 
man that I preside over one of the greatest^ if not the greatest, con- 
ventions of active, earnest men that the world has ever seen. I hold 
not lightly the honors that you have conferred upon me and the re- 
sponsibility that I have attained, and I ask of you that you hold up 
my hands, as you have in the past, for the remaining sessions of this 
convention, that the world may say when we close, " They have done 
their work well." * 

I return most cordial thanks to Omaha for the little bell, which 
I sliall carry home with me and keep as a pleasant reminder of 
the many pleasant days that I have spent with you. 
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General Session — Ford Hall 

August One — 2 p. m. 
President Samuel C, Dobbs Presiding 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

A MOVEMENT has been started during this convention that 
promises much in good results, and that is, the formation of 
State organizations. Iowa is the leader, and on the 14th 
day of February I had the pleasure of addressing the first State 
convention of advertising clubs in the City of Des Moines. And 
a notable meeting it was. 

Texas has followed suit and Nebraska is here to-day as a State 
organization. 

While I am not prepared to recommend the abolishment of the 
divisions, I do most heartily endorse the organization by States, as 
it gives a more compact organization, produces a more effective 
working body. 

New clubs are being organized all over the country, with a diver- 
sity of by-laws and constitutions that causes confusion as to the 
qualifications of membersliip and as to the purpose of the clubs. 

Under the direction of your executive committee I have ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a model constitution, which will be 
presented to you at this session. This organization has outgrown 
its original constitution, and under the authority given me by y.our 
executive committee I appointed a committee to revise the by-laws 
and constitution, which they have done, and their report will be 
submitted; and I strongly recommend that this report be accepted 
and that the by-laws be changed as recommended. 

Wonderful progress has been made by your association during the 
past year. Your secretary's report will give you the figures. No 
man who has lent a hand to this work this year can help but feel 
a pardonable pride in this splendid development. We welcome here 
to-day delegates from practically every city in the United States 
and Canada, and the Mother Country sends her best exponents of 
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this marvelous developing force in the commercial world and says^ 
" We desire to have a hand in this work," and make a place for 
them at this feast of inteUect. 

As your official head I have visited, since the Omaha convention, 
thirty-two clubs, have made fifty-two speeches in the interest of 
good advertising, and have traveled exceeding 20,000 miles, making 
two trips to the Pacific coast and one into Canada. At Louisville 
the sentiment seemed to be " What 's the use? what 's all this force? 
what do we get out of it? " 

At Omaha we answered that question in no uncertain way. Let 
me say that they are still talking about us out in Omaha. We left 
an ineffaceable impression for good in that city. 

At Omaha, in accordance with the Martin and Carver resolutions, 
after conference with the various clubs, I appointed the following 
educational committee, and I am proud to say that not a single 
appointment was declined: 

Herbert S. Houston, chairman; George French, vice-president; 
L. E. Pratt, J. Montgomery Brown, H. E. Southerland, F. E. 
Scotland, M. J. Osborne, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Prof. Walter B. Scott, 
John L. Mahin, R. T. Carver, Mac Martin, W. W. Hudson, W. N. 
Watson, O. R. McDonald, A. L. Shuman, W. H. IngersoU, L. H. 
Martin, William Taylor, J. A. Aniser, Dr. F. A. Wyanne, John I. 
Romer. 

These men came wholly realizing the arduous duty that they were 
undertaking, accepting the appointment as a distinguished honor, 
and placing their abilities at the service of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. 

I have n't words at my command to express the depths of the 
appreciation which I have, not only for the character of the work 
which they have done, but for the amount of it. Their labors have 
been prodigious, and the association owes to Herbert Houston, the 
chairman of this committee, a debt it can never repay, and to Romer 
and French and IngersoU and Pratt and all the others, I here thus 
publicly say that through their unselfish services they have built a 
monument for themselves more enduring than granite, and their 
names are forever carved upon the foundation stones of the edifice 
that we are erecting on behalf of believable publicity. 

And I say to them, " Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 

Those clubs that have taken up in a serious manner the work 
as planned by this committee have had a most wonderiul year, and 
it is to be regretted that so many, or e,ven any, of the clubs failed 
to avail themselves of this opportunity. In almost every instance 
the clubs that have not progressed during the past convention year 
have been those that did not appreciate the importance of this 
educational work and in consequence neglected to take it up. 
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The officials of these clubs have failed to feed their flocks and 
the sheep have wandered off into other pastures. 

Gentlemen^ this is no social organization^ the club units are not 
organized for that purpose and you cannot hold serious-minded^ 
thinking men, men worth while, in any organization unless you give 
them something upon which they can feed — something that tiiey 
can stick their teeth into, if you please — something that they can 
take into their every-day life and into their business — something 
that will help them to become clear thinkers, more efficient adver- 
tising men and better business men. 

And to those clubs that are drifting along unprofitable or semi- 
sociable lines, I say, either change your methods or change your 
name. 

I cannot close this report without a final word relative to the 
office of secretary. We placed upon the secretary additional duties 
at Omaha, and I say unqualifiedly that no organization in America 
has been more faithfully served — yes, more efficiently served, than 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America have been served 
during the past two years* by Park Florea, 

I take this occasion to thus publicly express the debt of obli- 
gation that I owe to him for his faithful, courteous and efficient 
attention to every demand that I have made upon him — they have 
not been a few. s 

Your funds have been well conserved by Mac Martin, Not a 
cent has been received into the treasury that has not been accounted 
for. The association. does not owe a cent, has a clean set of books 
and its affairs are being economically run. 

You cannot do better than retain these two most able officials in 
office. 

Efficient service has been rendered by your executive committee 
during the past year. We held an almost full meeting on the 10th 
day of February in Chicago. Much work was accomplished, and 
to this body of able, earnest men I desire to express my appre- 
ciation of their faithful and efficient assistance. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you to devote unreservedly your 
time and attention to the work that is ahead of you during the 
next four days. The eyes of the world are upon us and our 
deliberations here this week will have a wonderful and world- 
wide influence, either for good or bad, among advertisers. And it 
is no idle play of words when I say we are making history along 
different but no less important lines than our forefathers made 
upon these historic grounds, nearly three centuries ago. 
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THE WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
COMMITTEE 

Bt Mr. Herbert S. Houston, Chairman 

In this great centre of edacation it is certainly fitting to consider 
education in advertising. Boston stands before the country for 
intelligence, for the direction of matter by mind. And who, pray, 
have a better right to take intelligence for a watchword than adver- 
tising men.^ We are children of the printing press, the nursery of 
inteUigence. It stirred our hearts this morning to be welcomed in 
Faneuil Hall, the cradle of our liberty; but this afternoon let us 
recall that the cradle of the modem world was the little room where 
Gutenberg first printed from movable type. 

And let us remember, too, that in that same Germany the watch- 
word for a generation has been " thorough " ; only in the past ten 
years — indeed hardly more than five years — have we translated 
that word in America and England into " efficiency " and begun to 
apply it to our industries. Think for a moment what Germany 
has done: here is a country, poor in natural resources and with no 
coast line on the ocean, rising in half a century to industrial and 
maritime greatness. How has she done it? By making her uni- 
versities — Berlin and Leipsic and Heidelberg and Jena — the 
sources of her power. Out of them have gone into her industry and 
her commerce trained men, thorough men, efficient men. And the 
world-encompassing result that we all know, was as inevitable as 
the result from a chemical formula. 

Well, what of all this? what connection has it with education 
in advertising? Just this — it shows that Boston, rising to great- 
ness on " this stern and rockbound coast " that produces scarcely 
hides enough for a pair of shoes, that does n't produce cotton enough 
for a spool of thread — that Germany rising out of poverty into a 
world-power on the North Sea — have made a convincing and com- 
plete demonstration of the power of mind. Boston as a city, and 
Germany as a country, have taught us that intelligence is supreme 
in all fields of activity. 

And we see that this is peculiarly true in advertising which, 
whatever its form, must be an appeal to intelligence. This con- 
vention is a complete embodiment of the idea. Why have two thou- 
sand busy men come here from England and Scotland and Ireland 
and from all parts of the United States and Canada? Not to 
enjoy the gracious hospitality of this city, although we shall enjoy 
it; not to feel the glow of fellowship from meeting so many keen, 
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alert men^ although we shall feel it But we have come^ mani- 
festly, because we realize that in this modem world of intelligent 
efficiency advertising must be studied and standardized. Look 
at the subjects of the scores of papers and addresses that are to 
be presented — every one is full of the idea that advertising must 
be brought from the plane of haphazard and put on the plane of 
order and system. In short, this convention is itself the proof 
that the Associated Advertising Clubs believe in Education. 

But this convention, stimulating as it will be, helpful as it will 
be, lasts only four days. How about the other 361 days of the year 
that we shall, be writing advertising, placing advertising, buying 
advertising and publishing advertising? The answer we gave to 
that question at Omaha last year was the Educational Committee 
that should prepare and conduct an educational course. That Edu- 
cational Course stands for the other 861 days. It was slow in 
coming, we all admit, because we realized in the beginning that 
this club movement would have to do constructive work for adver- 
tising if it was to justify itself. 

What was the Educational Course and what has it accomplished ? 
I think I should embody in this report, for the information of many 
who have not been familiar with what the clubs have sought to do 
in their educational work, an outline of the course which the Com- 
mittee adopted. It was divided into ten subjects, each requiring 
three papers for its discussion and an entire meeting for its pre- 
sentation. The subjects chosen were: Why This Club Exists; 
The Moral Essentials of Good Advertising; Formulating a Plan 
of Campaign; The Practical Use of Science in Advertising; What 
This Club can Get from the 1911 Convention; Who Pays for the 
Advertising; Advertising Mediums — Basic and Supplementary; 
The Retailer and Nationally Advertised Goods; The New Appli- 
cation of Advertising; Advertising Successes and the Reasons for 
Them. 

The work has been taken up by about one-third of the clubs, 
a fact which the Conynittee feels is not to the credit of the clubs ; 
still it is only fair to say that it was not possible to have the 
course ready until December last year and at that time a number of 
clubs were already committed to other programmes. The coming 
year if this convention aproves the work of the Committee and de- 
cides to have educational work continued, the course should be 
prepared at once and should be ready to be taken up when the 
clubs resume their meetings in the fall. 

But while it has been somewhat disappointing that a large 
majority of the dubs did not see the advantage of the Educational 
Course and pursue it, it is most cheering to report to the convention 
that the clubs that did take up the course speak in the most en- 
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thusiastic terms of the interest it aroused and the definite service 
it rendered to all of their members. 

The Educational Course of this year or of any future year can 
justify itself only as it is of very direct service and value to each 
individual member. If it does meet that test, it supplies the most 
definite reason for this whole club movement and it holds out as 
a goal toward which we may strive a high degree of intelligent 
advertising efficiency. 

But on this important matter as to what the course has done 
for the clubs the conmiittee itself would not presume to speak 
but would much prefer to have the clubs themselves speak; so 
at the conclusion of this brief report I am going to ask the presi- 
dents of several clubs that have taken up tibe Educational Course 
to tell you face to face just what the educational work has done for 
their members. If seeing is believing, surely seeing plus hearing 
will be doubly convincing. For the coupon part, therefore, of this 
report, which after aU is an advertisement of the Educational 
Course, as was intended, we shall have some direct personi^ testi- 
monies as to what the educational work has done for those who 
have followed it. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE DALLAS CLUB 

By Mr. Frbd Johnson 

What has the Educational Course done for the Dallas advertising 
agents? I will teU you in a few words. When we returned from 
the Omaha convention we started an educational course, and I 
appointed a committee and we formed a course of our own, on " The 
Psychology of Salesmanship and Advertising." We were working 
on that course when the Educational Committee gave us the course 
that we have since been working on. Our l^eague is composed of 
buyers, sellers and producers only, and they took up this course 
readily and aggressively. When we started, our weekly attendance 
out of about 120 members was something like 40 to 45. Now we 
seldom have less than 80 weekly, and have never missed holding 
a meeting. This Educational Course is the biggest stimulus that the 
Dallas Advertising League has ever had. I think if there are any 
clubs affiliated with the National Association that have not taken 
up this Educational Course, they should do so at once. 
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WHAT THE EDUCATIONAL COURSE HAS DONE 
FOR THE DES MOINES CLUB 

By Mr. T. W. LeQuatte 

The Des Moines Adyertising Men's Club has made use of the 
outlines provided by the National Educational Committee. Our 
club organization provides for a noonday meeting on Tuesday of 
each week^ except the last Tuesday in the month, which is a night 
meeting. During the month, aside from the night meeting, we have 
a little educational course of our own, but at the night meetings we , 
follow closely the outlines provided by the Nationid Association. 

Our plan is to appoint one man to discuss each division of each 
subject. We then appoint one or more other men, to whom the pre* 
pared paper on thp subject is delivered one week in advance of the 
meeting. This second man, or these men, are then prepared to dis- 
cuss intelligently the points that are made in the original paper, so 
we have a basis for careful, intelligent discussion, which is followed 
by a general discussion. We have a rule that no man can refuse to 
give his opinion on any subject that is presented, 2md this is strictly 
adhered to. We have developed men in our club, because of the 
effectiveness of this rule, who are able to think and talk on their 
feet, and soon they begin to think and talk when they are not on 
their feet This has made better advertising men out of them than 
they would otherwise have been. 

There are men who make advertising a profession, who spend all 
their time in some department of advertising. There are other 
men who simply furnish the money to pay for the advertising and 
are interested in its results, and there are others who have some 
direct or indirect interest. It is manifest that the same kind of a 
programme or the same kind of an organization will not always 
fit all these people, hence our noonday meetings during the week, 
and hence our plan of organization, which provides for a limited 
membership of one hundred. The qualifications for active member* 
ship are that a man must be a buyer or a seller or a writer of adver- 
tising, or engaged in an allied art, and we have extended a visitors' 
list on which we have 125 men, who are indirectly interested in ad- 
vertising. We believe our club has reaped much benefit from this 
Educational Course. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL COURSE IN ST. LOUIS 
By Mr. I. H. Sawtir 

The St. Louis Advertising Men's League has been and is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Educational Course. They have taken 
up the different subjects as suggested by your Educational Com- 
mittee. They have prepared papers which have been read at our 
weekly meetings^ and which have been printed and distributed 
among our membership and elsewhere. We have gotten our college 
of law and finance interested in advertising. They have taken up n 
• course of teaching of advertising in copnection with their associa- 
tion. Our State university at Columbia, Missouri, has adopted a 
course of advertising in connection with their regular course of 
study. 

We have received letters of inquiry from several other universi- 
ties in different States in regard to this course of advertising, and 
we believe this is but the beginning, which will lead to the com- 
piling of illustrated* text-books on advertising that can be used by 
the student beginner. These would help him to avoid the expensive 
experiences that perhnT»<i some of us older ones have had, in learning 
in the school of hard knocks what things to avoid. We believe that 
is plain; we believe it can be done; we hope it will be done. Too 
much praise cannot be given to your committee for its efforts along 
these lines of the upbuilding of advertising. 

THE MILWAUKEE CLUB'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
By Mr. Candbe 

We of Milwaukee have taken up the Educational Course because 
we felt the need of a definite, tangible purpose for our activities, 
and we have taken up the course with great benefit to the club. 
On the night of the 16th of. December last our club rooms were 
destroyed by fire. You can imagine what this would mean to a 
crowd erf fellows who were just about to start out on the educa- 
tional course for the purpose of building up and strengthening the 
club. But nothing daunted, we went on. We found new quarters 
for our meetings, and on the 28th of December we started our first 
discussion of the educational programme. 

We have had a meeting every single week since that time, three 
times a month on Wednesday noon, and once a month in the evening, 
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discussing not only the complete Educational Course of the National 
Association^ but taking up side topics according to our own sug- 
gestions^ which we felt would be of practical benefit to the indi- 
vidual members. These side topics were such as the arrangement 
of type, composition, and all of those little things that pertain 
to advertising that we so much want in a concrete form. We felt, 
and feel now, that this purpose and this course have been the means 
of strengthening our club, because we have strengthened the 
individual membership. 

Now, the only way that you can do any good to yourself is to 
go up, and so we started in to go up, and it was n't very long before 
we elicited the interest of the University of Wisconsin and of Mar- 
quette University. The University of Wisconsin, as you doubtless 
know, has one of the largest extension divisions in the world. They 
hired a man specially for that purpose, sent him to Milwaukee, and 
with the assistance of the Advertisers' Club of Milwaukee organized 
a class of fifty members, each one pajring his money for the purpose 
of studjring advertising under the direction of a definite course, as 
given by this leader. 

This course has been so successful that the advertising manager 
of one of the largest concerns in the country has told me that his 
assistant thought he had gotten so much benefit out of it last year 
that he was just waiting for the opportunity to join next fall, 
when he could get so much more for his daily work. That is prac- 
tical ; that is what we want, and what we have got to make of these 
advertising clubs. In addition to that, Marquette University organ- 
ized a course, and lecturers have been furnished by the club, through 
its o^fm membership. This has given us wonderful opportunity for 
reaching out, and in thus doing we have strengthened our own 
membership. We have strengthened our own intellectuality, and 
we have certainly strengthened the influence which the club bears 
in our community. 



ADDITIONAL WORDS BY THE CHAIRMAN — 
MR. HOUSTON 

A YERT convincing demonstration of the missionary value' of this 
activity in our Educational Course has been given by Secretary 
Florea, in the formation in South Carolina and contiguous States of 
twelve or fourteen new clubs during the past year. I want to close 
by calling the attention of every delegate to the exhibit of the New 
York Advertising League, and I want to say that the New York 
Advertising League offers, and has conducted for several years, 
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what is really a postgraduate course in advertisings under the able 
direction of Mr. Ingersoll. The New York Advertising League has 
been carrying on work that is an inspiration to every advertising 
man^ and every delegate and visitor to this convention should see 
this exhibit before he goes home. That exhibit shows the goal to 
which the Educational Course is working. 



LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TAFT 

I AM very sorry that the protracted session of Congress has made 
it impossible for me to accept your courteous invitation to attend 
the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America^ and 
to receive the delegates at Beverly as I had hoped to be able to do. 
It affords me pleasure^ however, to extend to the convention through 
you my best wishes for a most successful meeting. 

Modem advertising plays a very prominent part in our every- 
day life, and the members of the profession are to be congratulated 
on the progress they have made in a comparatively few years. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) William H. Taft. 



ETHICS OF ADVERTISING 
By Mr. Bert M. Moses, New York 

Somebody once asked the original Artemus Ward what his prin- 
ciples were, and he replied: " I have none. I am in the show 
business." 

And so, when I was honored with a place on the programme of 
this great convention, and was assigned the subject ** Ethics of 
Advertising," I cast about to learn if there really was such a thing. 

I asked a distinguished advertising agent what he considered the 
ethics of advertising to be as applied to his branch of the profession, 
and he answered: 

'' We agents are planning an organization of our own, and when 
we get together maybe a code of ethics will be formulated, and 
maybe it won't. To-day the agency business is as devoid of ethics 
as Jerusalem is devoid of Irishmen. We go after advertisers and 
get them to spend all the money we can. We tell them how much 
we know about advertising, and how the thing ought to be done; 
but, so far as the records go, there is no conspicuous example known 
where an agent promoted some product of his own with his indi- 
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vidual bank account^ and won out in a big way. We pound the 
seller oi space down to the lowest figure on the rate card, and then 
pound him some more. We demand position without penalty, we 
demand free reading notices, and occasionally work him for a full 
page gratis. We occupy the paradoxical position of being his agent 
and getting our commissions from him, and yet' do everything we 
know how to make the amount of money he gets as little as possible. 
We dock him for technical violations of contracts, and whip him 
into line by threatening to give the business to the other papers in 
the town if he fails to loosen up. We split commissions with the 
advertiser, sometimes doing business on a margin as narrow as 5 
per cent It has been reported that business has been placed on 
a 2y2 per cent margin. Of course, there are agents who do busi- 
ness on a flat commission of 10, 12^ or 15 per cent, and they get 
find hold the advertiser by giving him copy of the highest order, 
and rendering a service that is well worth the price, but the general 
conditions are as here stated. When we place business in the street 
cars, we often insist that the service be given two, three or four 
months for nothing. If a contract is dated to begin September 1st, 
we frequently succeed in getting the service started June 1st. 
Sometimes we make a contract for one-half of the cars, with an 
understanding on the side that the advertising will appear in all the 
cars^ we paying only for half. If the thing is worked right, we can 
often get a run of posters in subways and along elevated lines 
thrown in for full measure besides. This is n't ethics, but it 's 
business. And mind you, we are the representatives of the street 
car advertising companies, and get our pay by taking as much com- 
mission from their bills as they will stand for. We work the bill- 
poster in much the same way, even though the outdoor folks have 
a very strong organization of their own. We have no well-defined 
ethics in the agency end of the game> but God knows it is needed 
as badly as the subjects of Satan need electric fans." 

Then I asked a great publisher if there was anything that looked 
like ethics lying around the newspaper world. His reply was some- 
thing like this: 

" We folks have what may be called a code of ethics, but, like 
the Ten Commandments, a part is observed and a part is n't — at 
least all of the time. At our meetings we swear by the hair of the 
Seven Snide Sisters that we will allow a commission to none but 
agents whose names are printed on a limited list, but it is considered 
altogether ethical if we occasionally allow a commission direct to 
the advertiser himself, provided we don't get caught with the goods 
on. We stick together fairly well on matters relating to trade 
unions, and are unanimous in fighting the Paper Trust, but some of 
us are a bit circumspect on the question of circulation. If a pub- 
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Jisher gives as his circulation the namber of copies printed on a 
special occasion when a big bit of news happens^ we don't consider 
that a violation of our ethics. In fact, we don't even take the matter 
up at our meetings, but if his rivals in the same town want to call 
him a liar it 's all right. We have never been able to arrive at a 
specific definition of what circulation really is. Some of us say it 
is the press run. Some say it is the number of paid and unpaid 
copies issued. Some say it is the number printed multiplied by 
Bve, the idea being that five people read each copy. Some say it 
is any old figure they care to set down. Some say it is none of the 
advertiser's business. Some talk quality in the hope that the ad- 
vertiser won't realize that the value of quality cannot be determined 
until the quantity is also known. It is frequently the case that a 
publisher waits tiU a rival gives out figures, and then to those he 
adds a few hundreds oT thousands to his own circulation to make 
the advertisers think his paper is the more important in the town. 
Some make detailed statements under oath, and some make detailed 
statements without permitting the notary public to earn a small fee. 
The best publications in the country, however, are absolutely open 
and above board, and many publications can be named which are 
glad to open their books and permit the Association of American Adver- 
tisers to go over them in detail. This class of publishers is grow- 
ing constantly, just as the tricky class is losing ground. Personally 
and privately, we all believe an advertiser has as much right to see 
our books and verify our claims as we have a right to weigh the 
paper and ink we buy before we pay the bills for them. An affidavit 
is not enough. We would not pay our printers or our editors or our 
telegraph charges or any other bill on affidavits. It is n't good 
business, and it isn't right." Continuing, this publisher said: 
" We frequently get into local scraps over this circulation matter. 
Various kinds of challenges are issued, and princely donations are 
promised to charitable and benevolent institutions if claims made 
are not verified, but usually there are so many strings to the prop- 
ositions and so many conditions demanded that the challenges are 
wasted on the desert air, like Gray's flowers that are born to blush 
unseen. All of us have special agents in New York and Chicago, 
and as a body they are the keenest, cleverest, shrewdest and nicest 
lot of folks that ever lifted a foot to the brass railing and crooked 
the elbow on high. They can smell an order from afar, and they 
lie in wait for the agent and the advertiser before the scrub woman 
goes home to get her breakfast. They are good Samaritans — these 
specials. When they get orders for all the papers they represent, 
they pass word along the line to their less alert fellow laborers, 
and inside of an hour the waiting room of the advertiser or agent 
looks like the ticket office at the Polo Ground when the Giants and 
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the Cubs are scheduled to play. This is the first well-defined case 
of ethics in the advertising business that comes to mind. We pub- 
lishers are doing one thing that largely minimizes our faults^ and 
that is this: We don't accept so much fraudulent and disreputable 
advertising as we did a few years, ago. Even now many of us are 
not quite so particular as we ought to be^ and ads sometimes creep 
into our columns that ought to be kept out It's just a bit hard 
to throw down good money when offered for questionable copy. But 
the improvement is marked^ and this one reform is rapidly crystal- 
lizing^ so that sooner or later it will take its place in the code of 
ethics that is to come. It might as well be frankly admitted in 
passing that perhaps Uncle Sam and Dr. Wiley are entitled to as 
much credit as the publishers themselves. Only a few of us are 
big enough and strong enough to maintain our rates and sell space 
strictly according to card. Some of us do not short rate an adver- 
tiser if he fails to use all the space he contracts for. Some of us 
date orders back to a time, when a lower rate prevailed. Some of 
us don't look at our rate cards at all^ but sell at any old price we 
can get. Some allow advertisers a rate that we charged twenty 
years ago. Some of us give advertisers as many extensions of time 
in which the space may be used as they may want. Some of us 
permit advertisers to abuse the free reading notice to the full. 
Ethics to the man who has arrived is ^ beautiful proposition^ but 
when a publisher who has only started on the journey thinks of the 
pay envelopes that have to be filled on Saturday nighty he grabs 
all the orders he can get without any stringent particularity as to 
price. Rates ought to be maintained^ and they are when a paper is 
well established^ but it 's the second and the third paper in the 
town that find it hard to see an order get away that can be had if 
the price is sliced a little on the side. The sad thing about the 
publishing business is that it takes money to keep it goings and if 
ethics is occasionally overlooked^ why maybe there 's a reason 
for it." 

I next turned to the advertiser himself^ and asked him where I 
was going to find any ethics to talk about in my Boston address. 
The advertiser replied: 

" I am too busy producing copy that pulls and putting it in 
mediums that pay to bother about ethics. Competition of rivals 
has to be met by using copy seductively adorned with adjectives 
that glorify, exalt and magnify the virtues of the things I sell. 
You must understand that we advertisers have taken upon ourselves 
a privilege — a poet's license, if you please — to run riot in the 
use of the English language when we write advertisements. We 
put in our ads statements that we would never put into a contract. 
If we should adjure the adjective and make a plain statement of 
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facts in our ads, our competitors would run rings around us. We 
advertisers all try to get lower rates than the other fellow. We 
employ men of the keenest ability to buy space in the newspapers 
and street cars and upon billboards and walls. It is a sight worthy 
of all the Trojan gods to see Jthese shrewd buyers and equally 
shrewd sellers match wits. There are more ways to beat a rate 
card than there are roads leading to Rome. Most of us advertisers 
are a bit touchy upon the vital matter of circulation. Many demimd 
that publishers open their books, and this number grows as old 
Father Time swings his scythe and goes along his relentless way. 
A few advertisers don't care about circulation. A few are satisfied 
with whatever the publisher verbally claims. A few hold that a 
sworn statement is sufficient, but the man who does business on the 
affidavit plan is not destined to supplant either Morgan or Rocke- 
feller. He is in the same class with the groom who was satisfied 
with an affidavit as to his bride's chastity. If we advertisers can't 
get together on this vital matter of circulation, is it any wonder the 
publishers themselves cannot agree? A most ridiculous condition 
now exists in our own ranks, for only recently a lot of advertising 
men have got together with the apparent object in view of discredit- 
ing other advertising men who have devoted many years and many 
dollars to the important task of ascertaining actual circulations by 
examining actual books kept by actual publishers. That 's the sort 
of ethics we have. We are compelled to spend a lot more money 
for advertising than is necessary simply because we have to keep 
pace with competition. A 4-inch single column man has no more 
chance with a full-page man in the same line than Sam Gompers 
has of inheriting C. W. Post's fortune and using it to promote trades 
unionism." 

All this is what I learned from the agent, the publisher and the 
advertiser, and so, having failed to find any generally recognized 
ethics in the advertising profession, I am logically put in the posi- 
tion where it seems proper to suggest a code of ethics for discus* 
sion and consideration. My suggestion has but one thing to recom- 
mend it, and that is its antiquity. It is in line, however, with 
modem thought, and is simply a repetition of what many others 
have said. 

Right here I want to digress a moment and say a word about 
the particular work in which I am so deeply engaged. The Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, of which I have the very distin- 
guished honor to be President, represents between sixty and seventy 
of the great advertisers and great business houses of this country. 
These concerns have invested capital running into very many mil- 
lions of dollars, and the money they spend in advertising foots up 
a total so large as to be amazing. 
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I think our ethics may be very easily boiled down to the propo- 
sition that when we buy advertising we have the self-evident right 
to know what we are getting and how much we are getting for our 
money. 

To ascertain this beyond question^ we have three expert account- 
ants constantly examining the books of publishers who are willing 
to have the truth known^ and when a publisher refuses to open his 
books^ we feel justified in presuming that perhaps he doesn't sell 
as many copies as he says he sells. 

George P. Rowell, the Grand Old Man of Advertising, began his 
work years ago, and the Association of American Advertisers has 
greatly improved upon the methods of this great man who first led 
the way. The work we are doing is a work that has had more to 
do with elevating honesty in advertising circles and eliminating 
falsehood than the efforts of any other body of men in the profession. 

We have incalculably benefited every man who buys space, and 
have rendered a service to the honest publisher that he can never 
measure in money. To-day a publisher who opens his books to 
our examiners is looked upon with far greater favor than the pub- 
lisher who refuses. 

Ours is a labor of love and a labor of the heart, and like all men 
engaged in work of reform, you may judge us by the enemies we 
have made. We stand for a square deal, and we stand for honesty 
with a great big capital H. It seems to me the Association of 
American Advertisers ought to have the warmest support of every 
dub in this great convention. 

There ought to be no divided house on this vital question of get- 
ting at the heart and centre of circulation. Various means, methods 
and meanderings have been tried and every one of them has failed 
except the simple, sensible and logical procedure of opening the 
books and counting up the figures. 

Besides securing accurate data as to how many copies are printed 
and sold, we inquire also into the character of the circulation. Wc 
think that when an advertiser knows how many copies are sold, and 
the sort of people they are sold to, he has the vital facts before him 
to go ahead and make up his list of mediums in an intelligent way. 
Without this information he is in as much danger of being shorn as 
the bewhiskered individual from Red Hook who indulges in paste- 
board proclivities with strange gentlemen on ocean steamers. 

Broadly speaking, there have ever been two things which blocked 
progress, stifled initiative and smothered genius. One is ethics and 
the other is precedent. 

Joaquin Miller once remarked that books were intended only for 
people who were unable to think for themselves. This might be 
paraphrased by saying that ethics is intended only for folks who do 
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not know how to behaFe themselvef without loi^dng in m book and 
reading the roles. 

Only a few men are big enough to defy precedent, and these are 
the men who make history and car^e their names hi^ Tom Reed 
was such a man. Once, when accused of haiing no precedent for a 
rolingy he declared he* would create one, and he did. 

The idea that people long dead knew better how to do things 
than we do to-dfay b an idea that b rapidly being discarded. 
Precedents and ethics, in a broad sense, are made by the few at the 
top to control the many at the bottom. 

A code of ethics for advertising that all conld esponse and obsenre 
might consist of one simple word: Houettif, To this might be 
added the Oolden Rule, but anything further would be worthless 
ballast 

If advertisers themselves should eliminate all falsehoods and 
exaggeration and bombast and fustian from their adviertising, and 
thus create and establish absolute confidence on the part of the 
public in printed announcements, the sales following would astound 
and amase. A small ad would then do infinitely more than a large 
cul does to-day. Catalogues could be cut down to many less pages. 
The imitation typewritten personal letter would go the way of other 
discarded things because it is deception. 

If publishers would open their books to advertisers, there would 
be no further use for the word " liar " in the lexicon of the man 
downstairs in the business office. If all questionable and disrepu- 
table advertising were forever eliminated from the signboards, the 
street cars, the billboards and the newspapers, advertising would 
come into its own. ' 

If honesty were to be strictly observed by the agent, by the ad- 
vertiser, by the buyer, by the seller, what an altogether beautiful 
thing this profession of ^ advertising would be ! 

Much will be said at this convention about efficiency, education 
and propaganda work; much will be spoken about laying the sub- 
ject of advertising bare and stripping it of all its mysteries — 
about eliminating chance and about obtaining certain results, — 
but to me the little, simple universal word " honesty " is all of these 
things squeezed into three syllables. 

The man who tells in his advertising things that are not so, 
directly and indirectly injures the man who tells what is so. He 
makes the public look with suspicion upon all advertising. He 
keeps advertising down more than truthful advertisers can keep 
it up. 

A code of ethics consisting of the one word " honesty " .would bar 
the fakir and fraud, as well as the advertiser who skirts to a lesser 
degree over the line that divides fact from fiction. 
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With the banishment of these undesirable citizens^ the advertising 
" pnll " woold register a higher batting average than the political 
" pnU/' and I tell you that is going some. 

I am a practical printer^ and began by serving as roller boy 
behind an old Washington hand press. I worked at the case for 
fifteen years^ and none admires beautiful typography^ balance and 
harmony in arrangement and rococo ornamentation more than I. 

To me^ the browns^ the russets and the grays are things of art^ 
but it is not the type^ the borders and the tones that count biggest 
in results^ but what you say in the text. Truth comes home with 
the cash more surely than beauty does. Teach the young that 
honesty and truth come firsts and that typography is the second 
lesson to be learned. 

Will all-round honesty in advertising ever prevail? I am hope* 
ful, but not confident. Many years ago a man with a lantern made 
himself immortal. He searched the world for one honest man^ and 
went down to his grave with his task undone. Since his day man 
has marched on and up^ and perhaps^ after all^ the time is here 
when honesty will be recogniz^ as something that wins more gold 
than circumlocution. 

Perhaps the first body of men to adopt this one word as its com- 
plete code of ethics wil be made up of advertising folks/ who com-, 
prise the greatest human force that the world has ever known. 



NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR ADVERTISERS 
By Mr. Jambs Schermerhorn^ Detroit 

Newspapers and their advertisers are a titanic force in our 
throbbing modern life. Strange that in considering their inter- 
dependence we should go back to the Faneuil Hall of the Cssars^ 
to the old Roman Forum^ to the Comitia^ to the Curia^ the Tibemia^ 
where the political and civil discussions as well as the trade of 
the market-place concentrate; where the shed blood of Love joy, 
martyr to abolition, cried up from the ground for freedom. The 
turbulent crowd in Faneuil Hall sought to drown the protest of 
Wendell Phillips with their hoots and jeers, but he turned .to the 
reporters' table and sAid, " Howl on. I speak to millions here." 

So when we come to consider the great force of our modem life, 
the press ; when we come to discuss advertising freedom and liberty, 
which is truth, and see there some publishers with such gyves on 
their wrists that they would drown the voice that cries for adver- 
tising decency, we say, "Let them howl on." We speak to hun- 
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dreds here; yea, thousands. How they can cover the country 
when they make up their minds to do it! 

The press is the palladium of the people's liberty. Publicity is 
not only a deterrent from crime, but it is the corrective of our 
economic ills, the trumpet of a true democracy. If the market- 
place which you represent seem to have no power to dispel the 
only blemish that rests on the relationship of those two forces, 
newspapers and their advertisers, it is because newspapers do not 
care to have their blemishes and lapses proclaimed before ninety 
millions of people through their own columns that we have to hear 
and consider some of the defects that mark the relationship of the 
newspaper to the advertiser. The press, as the best shadow of the 
public mind, must not cast any reflections upon itself if it can 
help it. 

To-day, the pointed question to the advertiser to the newspaper 
is, " What are we paying you for? " To which the publisher may 
reply, "What sort of stuff are we taking pay for?" The circu- 
lation wise buyer is mightily for truth when he goes to buy adver- 
tising. He insists upon tiie publisher swearing upon the book 
that he is getting the truth for his money. But there should be 
another side to this proposition, and I am sorry to say that the 
publishers are not as insistent* upon getting the article of truth in 
their negotiations. They have no association to pry into the source 
of copy. They do not insist it shall be guaranteed. They do not 
send their auditors to headquarters. They do not check it up, in 
other words, but it is their own fault " Where ignorance is bliss, 
'tis folly to be wise." 

Now, when it comes to the editorial conduct of newspapers, we 
must give them credit for adhering to the strict line of the truth. 
The publisher who does not believe the day of truth is here, and 
the best commodity in the market, is like a man riding in a Detroit 
automobile, never seeing a thing until he goes by. 

Accuracyv is the circulation department's best adding machine. 
I am one of those who believe that it is just as much up-to-date, 
and I think the public of the country, in the matter of the edi- 
torial conduct, believes it is just as much up-to-date, not to exploit 
so many things that are not so as it is to run with an Autoplate 
machine. We are all more or less disturbed by the commercial 
side of things. 

I believe the time has come when this ' organization will put 
itself on record as applying the ethical test of truth to everything 
that goes forth to the American people. 

I say such actions are definite, and this will be a fine culmination 
of a splendid campaign your President has carried up and down 
this nation for two years, seeking to exalt advertising to the dignity 
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and tone of a profession. If it is to be a profession^ yon should 
formulate an act now and here^ and that act should spell but one 
word — Truth; "and all things else shall be added unto you," 
at least, self-respect and common respectability. Here in this 
historic and sacred precinct is the time to give the answer. 

Truth had the entire charge of the advertising of Boston in the 
early history of the city. There was no benxoate of buncombe in 
the early days of advertising at Concord, Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. The series of advertisements that came from those conse- 
crated places bore the stamp of genuineness and sincerity, and 
they told all around the world. This copy is still producing results. 
Where empire after empire crumbles into dust, the world-inspiring 
copy of Boston is still going on. 

Truth does not grow stale with the passing of years, and you 
advertising authors have indeed a commission not only to present 
truth for truth's sake, but because something of the spirit of the 
poet and of the artist should possess your souls as you go forth 
to your work. Do you know that you are the literary exponents 
of a great age, when the marvels of business are just as challenging 
to the imagination as the fairy fables of Grimm were to our youthful 
days? Do you know that there does appeal to you the voice of 
truth that you do your work so well that it sHall blazon forth the 
virtues of sincerity. You should be just as true to your task 
as the dramatist, the historian and the poet have been to their 
tasks, when they embalmed the very mode and temper of the age 
of which they wrote in imperishable literature. This is not a 
strained figure. 

This is a commercial age, and you are its spokesmen and ex- 
ponents. What the drama was to the intellectual revival of the 
Elizabethan period, what the lays of ancient Rome were to the 
crash and shock of the soldiers by the stream of the Tiber, what 
hymns were to the early upward struggles of faith, so the adver- 
tising and the advertiser are to this strenuous commercial age, the 
very tongue of the time, and to be impressive and to be instructive 
and convincing, it must be true. The ages of the past are identified 
by documentary remains, just as this age will be identified some 
time by its advertising, no doubt. 

Now, if this convention is to be of the nature of an aim for 
truth crushed to earth, we should know something of the ingredients 
of truth. If the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
seems too drastic, if it seems like asking you to sell all you have 
and give to the poor in order to win eternal life, then come out 
for something different. Let us establish a twilight zone between 
the day of truth and the night of error. If you believe in a 
reasonable restraint of truth, let us establish in this twilight zone 
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just how many people the poison of a proprietary medicine shall 
kiU^ or how many pocket-books or happy homes shall be plandered 
by frenzied finaiice before the restraint shall be said to be on- 
reasonable. 

We want to get at the truth. The Crovemment says through 
the law^ which is the collective will of the people, that the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is something that — no matter what we may 
think of sumptuary legislation or temperance, or temperance legis- 
lation — it is something that does not need stimulation. Whatever 
we may think of the propriety of indulgence, moderate or extreme, 
that does not call for stimulation. We are doing very well with- 
out stimulation. So we put limited hours in which liquors may 
be sold. You tell the man in the white apron behind the counter 
that he must not sell after those hours; he must not sell to 
habitual drunkards; he must not sell to children. The newspaper 
stands alongside the man behind the bar and co-operates with him 
behind the bar, and it co-operates in front of the bar. It says to 
the children in the homes and to the neighbor in the gold cure, 
" Have a drink." Who is on the side of truth in this matter of 
the indulgence in alcoholic liquors — the collective wiU of the people 
which restricts it, or the newspaper press which seeks to promote 
and cultivate it? Which says to those who have charge of precious 
human lives, whom great business concerns say shall not indulge 
in intoxicants, " Have a drink. This is something good for you." 
Who comes into the home and all the realm of the world and says, 
" Take something " ? Who is on the side of truth here — the re- 
strictive Government, the people's collective will, which says it 
should be indulged in, if at all, under limitations, or the newspaper 
which seeks at all times to extend the use of that which a gifted 
son of the South has said has sent more souls unshrived to judg- 
ment and dug more graves than all the pestilences since God sent 
the plague into Egypt, and all the wars since Joshua stood before 
Jericho? In China they have had a distressing national evil. 
We speak of China complacently as a heathen country. Do you 
know that China is curing day by day the widespread, baleful 
operation of the opium habit, and doing it by stopping the culti- 
vation of the poppy? Do you know there is a great deal that is 
baneful and dishonest in advertising that could be cured by curing 
the production of the copy? 

Nothing could be more simple. I want you to consider it with 
reference to your duty, and to say here in a definite and in an 
authoritative way we shall go on record upon the side of truth, 
and nothing but the truth in the production of publicity in this 
country. Now, truth stands at the door and knocks. Opportunity 
may knock but once, but truth has a steady case of abrasion of the 
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knuckles. Truth has knocked at the door, knocked at your door. 
If you will open unto her, she will come in and abide with you, 
and she will bring you joy and satisfaction and common respecta- 
bility, anyhow. Truth has knocked at the door of the reader, but 
the reader did not seem to care. The reader will take most any- 
thing. At the door has stood truth knocking insistently, and here 
is the reader possessing all the much vaunted facilities for reform 
and correction. He has the initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call, in reference to his subscription. He uses none of these instru- 
mentalities on the newspaper that filches from his pocket and 
profanes his home. Truth has knocked at the door of the pros- 
perous publisher who has not heard it because the knocking has 
been drowned in the roar of the presses. It has knocked at the 
door of other places where the presses do not run so long and so 
hard, and had a show there. 

I do not look for truth to come very quickly in the statesmanship 
of the country. I was glad to get these splendid messages from 
the man who is now at the head of the nation, and his illustrious 
predecessor. But I know of a certainty in at least half a dozen 
States this year where measures have been presented in the legis- 
lature holding the publishers responsible for indecent and deceptive 
advertising, that all of them have been smothered by politicians 
hanging on the newspapers. 

One reason why we shall not soon see truth established, when 
a paper proceeds to announce a splendid series on the American 
newspaper, showing the influence of commercialism, it speaks of 
some of the most glaring offenders against integrity, and exploits 
those series of articles. So this suggests why the truth comes with 
leaden heels. It is natural enough in the case of leading papers, 
papers with great circulation, that we should compromise with the 
Devil. But it also suggests why even prominent publishers and 
self-respecting publishers are not quick to see the demand for the 
purging of their columns so long as legitimate advertisers seem 
to care nothing about it. 

I know there is some patriotism in the fourth estate. It has 
brought men to regret that they have but one life to give for their 
country, but yet, when they are asked to throw up advertising in 
the interest of the pocket-books of their readers, it seems to be a 
soul-straining sacrifice. A little while ago a man allowed an artery 
to be opened, in order that life might flow to the veins of the 
wife of his bosom, and while vitality infused itself into her veins, 
unconsciousness came upon the strong man. He was willing to 
walk away down to the valley of the shadow that he might return 
with the woman he loved. I need not add that it seems very 
natural and very much expected for this splendid exhibition of 
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chivalry to come from the Southland. We look for those things 
there^ that section has given us such a heritage of devotion and 
tender sympathy. But I want to present this recent splendid in- 
stance of sacrifice, of self-forgetfulness, to newspaper publishers', 
as a symbol of what a publisher should be to his readers. They 
should be to him as the bride to her husband^ as the very lily 
of the valley, and the bright and morning star. To get that ideal 
relationship, we must be patient. As was said before the Industrial 
Commission, *' Now you have us under your feet, but wait until the 
mighty nation rouses itself like a strong man after sleep. Then 
the refuge of lies shall be swept away." 

When we practice self-renunciation for the truth's sake, when we 
'renounce and depend on the ravens of the sky to feed us, then 
there will be found a substitute for war, for calling out that which 
is heroic and patriotic. If you think the crash and shock of war 
makes men strong, you want to go hungry for truth's sake, and yoa 
will find there are other methods of developing it " Peace hath 
her victories no less than war." Here in the truth is a substitute 
for war in building up a nation of noble men. Until that time 
comes, we must look to you, creators and disseminators of the mes- 
sage of the golden age of commerce. To you we must look for 
the correction of existing ills. To you we must look to make 
twentieth century advertising the handmaiden of truth; to compel, 
in some authoritative and definite way, by having the message go 
through all the local clubs here represented, the newspapers to 
leave out all lies and cleave only to the handiwork of truth. 

The hand that writes the advertising contract and the copy rules 
the world in this matter of advertising integrity. Do not forget 
that. Also bear in mind that here, at the beginning of so much 
that is splendid and precious in our national tradition, is the time 
to show that hand. Work it out in your own definite way, but please 
be something more than splatter-dash uniform. The picturesque- 
ness and the jargon of the convention festivities are splendid and 
effective. I like the kaleidoscopic eff.ect of the badge and banner, 
but please let it be something more than sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 

Again, please make it not as futile as some of these late and 
heavy dinners that are given now-a-days for conserving the na- 
tional health, which turn out to be only the sounding soup spoons 
and the clinking wine glass. If you only come together for mutual 
admiration, to rejoice in numbers and to receive presidential mes- 
sages, and go away without in some definite way having applied 
the test of truth to twentieth century advertising, you will be like 
the man who looketh in the mirror and goeth his way, forgetting 
what manner of man he was. Then, to apply Scripture, again 
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(which is the basis of all good advertising)^ if you do not come 
to something splendid in this way, you will illustrate what was 
meant in Ecclesiastes when it said, " In much learning is much 
grief, for he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow." 

Let us begin in Boston — Boston, so well described by that son 
of the metropolis, too early gone to the grave, when he said it 
was the cradle of American letters, almost of American liberty. 
** Here, where Webster thundered, Channing preached and Long- 
fellow sung." So he described Boston. Will you not give it a 
fresh recognition by making this place a sign of the time of the 
deliverance of advertising from dishonesty? Will you not add 
a later glory to Faneuil Hall and its shelter of free speech and 
imfettered truth by dedicating it anew as the cradle of an emanci- 
pated press ? 



RESOLUTION ADOPTED 

On motion of Mr. Williams, duly seconded, it was voted that 
all resolutions be referred to a committee on resolutions, and that 
those offering resolutions shall simply state their import, and not 
state them in full, and further that the chairman or the president 
be instructed to appoint a committee on resolutions consisting of 
£ve members, and that in addition thereto he shall serve as member, 
ex-officio. 

The President appointed the following committee on resolutions: 
George French, chairman; Frank C. Hoyt, E. T. Meridith, A. W. 
McKeand, A. G. Cheney. 
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General Session ^Ford Hall 

Angost Three — 9.S0 a. m • 
President Samuel C. Dobbs Presiding 



REPORT OF SECRETARY P. S- FLOREA 

This report covers business handled through the secretary's office 
from July 18, 1910, to July 15, 1911 : 

Receipts 

Amount received from Leo Landau* former Treasnrer $2,975.81 

Amount ooUected from all sources to July 15, 1011 : 

From dues $2,881.15 

From advertising «,887.»4 

From subscription 1,285.58 

From miscellaneous 50.48 

From interest 22.21 

7,027.81 
Total receipts $9,408.12 

Disbursements 

Bills paid that were contracted before July 10, 1010 .... $880.82 
Cost of Voice for year: 

For printing $8,584.50 

ForartwoA 170.10 

For postage 150.88 

8.014.07 

For Secretary's salary 1,500.00 

Greneral expense to July 15, 1011, including stenographer, 
book-keeper, postage, telegrams, office supplies, stationery 

for all officers, etc 1,570.72 

Total disbursements 7.824.11 

Balance on hands July 15th $1,570.01 

Bills receivable July 15, 1011 $1,687.17 

Bills payable July 15, 1011 717.75 

060.42 

Total assets $2,548.48 
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Profit on Voice 

Advertising carried from July 18, 1010, to July 15, 1011 . . $2,887.04 
Subscription 1,885.58 

Total receipts $4,078.52 

Cost of publishing from July 18, 1010, to July 15, 1011 8,014.07 

Profit • $150.45 

At the beginning of this year we had membership of 89 

clubs. 

During the year we have admitted to membership dubs as 
follows : 

Central Division 

Agate Clnb, Chicago, 111. 

Toledo Adv. Club, Toledo, O. 

Student Ad. Club, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Southwestern Division 

Neosho Ad Club, Neosho, Mo. 

Roswell Ad Club, Roswell, New. Mexico. 

Wichita Falls Ad Club, WichiU Falls, Texas. 

Abilene Ad League, Abilene, Texas. 

Houston Adcraft Club, Houston, Texas. 

Ad Club of Mart, Mart, Texas. 

Waco Ad Club, Waco, Texas. 

McAlester Adv. Club, McAlester, Okla. 

San Antonio Adv. Association, San Antonio, Texas. 

Northwestern Division 

Hartley Ad-Men's Club, Hartley, la. 

Muscatine Ad Club, Muscatine, la. 

Newton Ad Club, Newton, la. 

Ad Club, Iowa City, la. 

Cedar Rapids Ad Club, Cedar Rapids, la. 

Town Crier's Club, Waterloo, la. 

Eastern Division 

Daily Newspaper Club. 
Representatives' Club of New York. 
Baltimore Ad Club, Baltimore. 
Town Criers of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 
Advertising Men's League of New York. 
Manufacturers* Pub. Ass'n, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ad Club of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
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Association of N. Y. Adv. Agents^ New York City. 

Worcester Pub. Ass'n, Worcester, Mass. 

Six Point League, New York City. 

Round Table of New York, New York City. 

^ Pacific Coast Division 

Portland Ad Club, Portland, Ore. 
Seattle Publicity Club, Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane Ad Club, Spokane, Wash. 

Canadian Division 

Advertising Men's Club, Winnipeg, Can. 
Toronto Ad Club, Toronto, Can. 
Quebec Ad Club, Quebec, Can. 

Southeastern Division 

Ad-Men's Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Advertising Club, Richmond, Va. 

Club-at-Large. 

Total new clubs '. 68 

We have lost during the year: Wichita Adv. Club, Wichita, Kans. ; 
Jersey City Ad-Men's Club, Jersey City, N. J. 

Total loss 2 

Leaving a net gain for the year of 61 

Total club membership, July 15, 1911 100 

Total individual membership, July 15, 1911 5,828 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. S. FLOREA, 
Secretary A. A, C. of A. 



REPORT OF TREASURER MAC MARTIN 

During the fiscal year closing July 15, 1911, all moneys have 
been collected by the Secretary and sent to the Treasurer for de- 
posit. All vouchers have been made out by the Secretary and 
signed by the Treasurer after first being countersigned by the 
President and the Secretary. 

The Treasurer did not receive any money until October 1, 1910, 
on which date he opened an account with the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, drawing 2 per cent interest on 
daily balances. 
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The Treasurer has received fifteen checks for deposits^ as follows : 

Octobsr 1, 1910 $190.01 

October 3, 1910 1,000.00 

October 5, 1910 1,000.00 

October 10, 1910 875.81 

October 19, 1910 389.90 

November 9, 1910 421.20 

December 8, 1910 558.35 

January 6, 1911 643.02 

February 9. 1911 484.75 

March 3. 1911 953.25 

April 17, 1911 499.30 

May 6, 1911 613.45 

June 6, 1911 .- 919.27 

July 7, 1911 699.32 

July 15, 1911 633.28 

Interest received 22.21 

Total receipte $9,403.12 

The Treasurer has signed 87 vouchers, niunbering from 1 to 87 inclusive, 

amounting to 7.824.11 

Balance on hand July 15 $1,579.01 

Respectfully submitted^ 

MAC MARTIN, 

Treasurer A. A, C. of A, 



ADVERTISING AND RURAL STANDARDS OF LIVING 
By Chas. F. Jenkins 

For thousands of years there was little advance in agriculture. 
The sickle as shaped by the Phoenicians and the Egyptians, pre- 
vailed almost without change of form, till within the memory of 
men still living. 

The treading out of the grain upon the threshing floor as prac- 
ticed in the time of King David, survived till within a half cen- 
tury, and when abandoned, was given up in favor of the flail, an 
implement scarcely less antiquated than the sickle. 

Extreme simplicity of rural living was a concomitant of the 
primitive methods of wresting a living from the soil. The rural 
dweller lived literally upon the land. It provided him with food, 
its sheep and cattle (with flax from his fields) clothed and shod 
him, and the few commodities that were not manufactured or grown 
at home, were secured by " exchange in kind," with a fellow laborer 
in another branch of industry, or of the country merchant. There 
was almost an entire absence of money in trade. 

Coming dowii to the period when industries became more diversi- 
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fied, and the fanner began to dispose of his products in a wider 
market^ and to produce fewer of the things he needed in the home, — 
we find that he had not substantially improved his condition. In 
his selling and buying he was confronted by an element of doubt and 
insecurity that extended into almost every transaction. 

Misrepresentation as to quality was common and the instability 
of price universal^ so that when a farmer went into the market for 
clothings he was obliged^ as Elbert Hubbard has said, to " negotiate 
for it." The shop keeper asked a price, the customer bid much 
lower, and after much bickering, " they split the difference." The 
farmer was obliged constantly to be on the lookout lest he be 
cheated, and he was never sure that the price he paid for an article 
was an honest price. If the farmer bought from the itinerant 
vender who peddled his wares from door to door, he was apt to 
be cheated, and if he purchased by mail from a distant manu- 
facturer or jobber, he was likely to buy a '* pig in a poke," and 
to be dissatisfied and regretful in either case. At his local store 
he had to take what was offered, whether it suited him or not 
These were the hey-days of the dishonest tree peddler, the lightning 
rod, washing machine, and many other swindlers, — all operating 
in a way that made the farmer suspicious of every stranger, and 
rightly so. 

It was not until the adoption of a fixed and unchangeable price 
system by one pioneer merchant, and the growth of this principle 
upon trade at large, coupled with a guarantee as to quality ; — and 
not until the publishers of agricultural papers began to stand behind 
advertisers and to protect their readers from fraud and deception, 
that rural people began to have confidence in the representations of 
distant merchants and manufacturers, and to share in the modem 
appliances designed to lighten labor and to make for a fuller and 
more comfortable manner of living. 

The late Orange Judd, the father of modem agricultural jour- 
nalism and publisher of the American Agriculturist, inaugurated 
the policy of protecting his readers in 1 859, — but it was not until 
1880 that there was printed by Wilmer Atkinson, in the Farm 
Journal, of Philadelphia, the first iron-clt^d guarantee, stating that 
he would make good anv loss sustained by dealing with advertisers 
who turned out to be dishonest 

In course of time it was perceived by other publications that this 
policy of exercising care and editing the advertising columns was 
not only just, but profitable. The returns to legitimate advertising 
were greatly increased; those papers paid best whose columns were 
. the cleanest. Farmers for so many years had been made the victims 
of unscrupulous people, that it required something to restore and 
hold their confidence. So it was that paper after paper adopted 
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this plan, some following pretty closely the wording of the original 
notice, a number copying it word for word, and others modify- 
ing it to be safer for themselves and still satisfactory to their 
constituencies. 

While this plan has been taken up by many of the leaders of 
the Agricultural Press (twenty-four of them now publishing such 
a guarantee), it has not extended much to papers and magazines of 
general circulation, nor to a single daily paper, so far as known. 
Only one of the great magazines of the country prints such a 
guarantee, but a constantly increasing number of publishers are 
scrutinizing their advertising columns closely and excluding ad- 
vertisers who cannot be depended upon. 

The year 1880 saw the dawn of a wonderful development in farm 
advertising, and with it the great change in rural methods, a change 
greater in the 31 years to the present time than in the 8000 odd 
years previous. 

During these 81 years farm hands have become renters; renters 
have bought their farms, and every County Town in the land has 
its constantly increasing quota of retired farmers. The place made 
vacant by the promoted farm hand, is supplied by all kinds of labor- 
saving implements, — the gasoline engine, tlie hay tedder, rake, 
loader and horse fork, the manure spreader, the grain drill, the 
reaper and binder, the garden wheel hoe, the riding plow, the steam 
thresher, the cream separator, and scores more of labor-saving 
devices. Thus the primitive agricultural implements which had 
sufficed for generations, were supplanted by labor-saving inventions, 
through the use of which one man did the work of two, three, and 
more. 

Take the case of George W. Brown, of Charles City, Iowa, who 
runs his 175-acre farm aided only by a 15-year-old boy, who goes 
to school regularly. Machinery does the rest Not only so, but the 
improved machinery, better seeds, and improved methods of farm- 
ing, enable the farmer to cultivate more acres and increase the 
yield per acre. 

Up to within a few years ago the returns from farming covered 
but little more than the fixed charges ; in other words, a bare living 
for the farmer. Farmers as a class were not rich. Every extra 
pound or bushel raised with the same expenditure of effort, was 
profit, and to this has been added an increase in prices which has 
covered every item produced on the farm. What I mean is best 
shown in the increase in the six great grain crops, — com, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and buckwheat. From 8,500,000,000 bushels in 
1899, to 5,100,000,000 bushels in 1910, — an increase of 46%. 
But the value of the 1910 crop increased in the eleven years, 122%. 
Much of the growth must be credited to persistent advertising by 
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implement makers^ seedsmen and fertiliser manufacturers, whose 
wares have served to directly increase the yield of the land. 

The improvement in methods, the rise in prices, together with 
the equally marvelous advance in transportation facilities, have 
raised agriculture from a precarious footing, to a place where the 
profits are at least as certain and as regular as those of manu- 
facturing or merchandising. When, therefore, we read that in 1910 
the value of all the farm products in the United States totaled the 
enormous sum of nearly nine billions of dollars, you must admit 
that agriculture, from being a primitive, neglected and despised 
occupation, has advanced to a front rank among the vocations of 
civilized man, and that from the nearly four billions of dollars 
which the farmer received last year from ihe sale of his products, 
over and above that which was consumed on the farm, there has 
accrued to him a very substantial, well-earned balance, with which 
he can indulge himself in the things that go to make life easier 
and broader, and which contribute to the gratification of his aesthetic 
nature. 

Forty years ago in a certain town in one of the great agri- 
cultural counties, containing one thousand people, there was but one 
piano, and the only dress suit in the place belonged to its single 
college graduate. It goes without saying that there was neither 
piano nor dress suit in any of the farmhouses bordering upon this 
town. To-day, half the farmers' sons in that county, as well as 
half the villagers, habitually wear dress suits at all functions, 
where it is good form to wear them, while there is scarcely a home 
in the entire community where there is not a piano, a cottage organ, 
or a phonograph. 

It would to-day be almost impossible to find any rural home, 
in that county, however humble, without a sewing machine, although 
this essential household utility is still classed as a luxury by the 
census officials. 

I visited the other day the old farmhouse where my boyhood was 
passed, and noted the changes at the barn, and in the equipment 
of the home. For special reasons it has not been very prosperous 
in these twenty-five years, but a gas engine, a windmill, running 
water in the house, a piano, the telephone, electric lights, a phono- 
graph, a bicycle and other modern conveniences had been added in 
that time. 

The Northwestern Agriculturist, a paper widely circulated in 
Minnesota and adjoining states, secured statistics from over two 
thousand farmers, which give definite figures as to the growth of 
luxuries and comforts among country people. There were over 
800 organs in these 2,000 homes, and 217 pianos. Sewing machines 
were used in all but eighty- four; more than half had cream scp- 
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arators. All but 801 maintained one carriage or more^ and finally, 
out of these representative farmhouses, only six did not take at least 
one farm paper, and the whole list averaged over two farm papers 
for every rural household. In addition, there was an average of 
nearly three of daily papers, county weeklies and magazines, mak- 
ing an average of five publications for every household. 

And here perhaps is the pith of the whole matter, — the growth 
of education and the increase of the reading habit. The desire for 
better things, the utilitarian side of the advertising columns, and 
the helpful advice of the farm press, have made more and more 
papers welcome. The che&pening of paper through the use of wood 
pulp, the perfection of the printing presses, and finally the crowning 
Act of Congress, by which it voluntarily in 1886 established the 
one-cent-a-pound rate on newspapers and periodicals, have all con- 
tributed to the growth and breadth and culture of every home in 
the land, but to none in greater degree than the farm home. The 
saving in the cost of production of periodical reading matter has 
all been passed along to the subscriber. 

In 1880 we had 118 distinctively farm papers, with a total 
circulation of 709,000, according to the publishers' figures (and 
these were days when such statements could be less relied on than 
now). To-day there are 867 distinctively farm papers, with a. 
total circulation of 8,242,000 copies per issue. 

There is no land where agricultural papers are so generally read 
by farmers as they are here. Farmers in many countries are still 
called peasants, and lack in education. Just by way of comparison, 
— if you take the leading farm paper in the thirty-five civilized 
countries of the world in which farm papers are published (omit- 
ting Germany), and take the total circulation of these thirty-five 
publications, you will find that they print fewer copies than are 
circulated in one month by a single American farm paper. 

It is true that in a large percentage of country homes the county 
weekly is taken, and in many, a denominational religious paper, but 
it has been through the advertising columns of the farm press, that 
the great opportunities have been placed before the farmer — oppor- 
tunities which he has readily grasped. He now has the broad 
opportunity of buying in an open market, where before, he was 
absolutely dependent on his local dealer. Take the case of wire 
fencing. The farm papers of thirty years ago have the advertise- 
ment of but one pioneer manufacturer. A recent issue of the same 
paper contained the announcements of twenty-five. And so mar- 
velous has been the growth of the mail-buying habit, that the 
sales of a single mail order house in Chicago reached last year 
the total of $61,829,792. 

The ability of the manufacturer to get his products before the 
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buying public cheaply, through advertising, has been one reason for 
greatly reducing the cost of all machinery. Ten years ago it took 
the product of nearly 14 acres of wheat, to buy a manure spreader; 
to-day the yield from 6.6 acres wiU purchase it. A farmer wants 
a cream separator and sells the com from 8.9 acres to get it; ten 
years ago it would have required the com from 7.6 acres, for the 
same labor-saving device. 

But enough has been said to indicate in an impressive way the 
great strides in producing agriculture, not by decades, but the mar- 
velous growth of even single years. Whether all the luxuries which 
have come to farmers through their increased' prosperity are for 
their best interest, I do not know. Take automobiles. In one issue 
of a well-known Iowa farm paper, were the announcements of 
twenty-eight makes of automobiles. It is said that 250,000 auto- 
mobiles were sold last year to farmers in the middle west. Many 
of these were second-hand machines averaging $1,500 in cost and 
were paid for, $500 down, $500 in one year, and the balance in 
two years. These notes are now coming due, with the machine in 
some instances worn out, and a careful observer tells me there is 
some uneasiness among conservative people, lest many have been 
led into undue extravagance. The situation is like that which holds 
in the average country bank. The hard-headed directors sitting- 
round the board on discount day, will pass the notes given in pay- 
ment for a cow without question; the horse notes, tiiey consider 
more carefully. Given a littie time, the cow will pay her note; 
the horse may lead its owner into expense and extravagance, and 
make him poorer than before. And so with the automobile. But 
in time automobiles will be cheaper, and made particularly for 
farm work, when their use will be more general than it is now 
and they will become an essential aid to farm life. 

A year ago I employed a farmer who borrowed fifty dollars to 
pay up his debts, and cover his moving expenses. When he moved 
in, it was a shock to see among his rather meagre household effects, 
a phonograph, with a horn twice as big as the one on my instru- 
ment, and a crop of records which beat mine three to one. But he 
has been happy with his music after a day of toil, and has nearly 
repaid his loan. 

For generations, to live on a farm was to be deprived of all the 
conveniences which were essentials of the town home. Gas, elec- 
tricity, water in the house, the bathroom with its. modem necessities, 
the gas stove, were confined exclusively to the home in a city block 
and municipally supplied. To-dav, thanks largely to the pene- 
trating and persistent power of advertising, the city conveniences 
have become an essential part of rural life. Acetylene gas produces 
both light and heat. A dynamo driven by an otherwise idle water 
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power (or where this is not available by a gasoline engine)^ gen- 
erates electricity for light and power. A windmill and a tank make 
a bathroom and toilet easily possible. The manufacturers of heat- 
ing outfits are pushing their wares, while the gasoline stove is a 
boon to many thousands of housewives in the hot season, and in all 
these conveniences, once 'classed as luxuries, but so classed no 
longer, the people in the city, in this Twentieth Century, have noth- 
ing to boast of over the farmer. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the scores of modem utilities 
which in our day, form a part of the household economy in rural 
parts. 

If an inventory were to be taken of the contents of the average 
farm home, it would in most cases be ascertained to be a. reflection 
of the advertising columns. of the agricultural press, nor is this 
observation founded upon a mere guess. In order to get some 
first-hand information for this occasion, a set of questions bearing 
upon this subject was mailed to two thousand rural people, selected 
at random in widely separated parts of the country, and in every 
state. The replies to these questions were surprising in their uni- 
formity. Three-fourths of those who answered categorically the 
questions asked, replied that they were to a large extent induced 
to buy because of having read the advertisements in the agricultural 
papers, especially in those whose publishers guaranteed the adver- 
tisers, to be wortiiy of confidence. 

Some of the writers go so far as to say, that where an article 
is not advertised, they do not want to have anything to do with 
it, because they are not sure there is anyone standing back of it, 
in case it does not "make good." A large majority preferred to 
buy from the local dealer, though in very many instances, he was 
unable to supply the article called for. A majority expressed the 
belief, that it was impossible for an article without merit, to be 
long successfully advertised. 

A surprisingly large number regarded such things as kitchen 
cabinets, oil stoves, telephone service, etc., as necessities of farm 
life. Several who responded classed an automobile as a necessity 
of present-day rural living. More interesting still is the fact that 
only 8 per cent of those who answered, were just as willing to buy 
direct by mail, as from their local dealer. The majority wanted 
to see tiie goods before they bought. They want to purchase of 
their local storekeeper, not only because it is easier, but because 
they think he should be supported by his home community. Many 
expressed the desire that some way might be found by which the 
local dealer could handle practically everything that is advertised, 
so that when an advertisement said, '* Get it of your dealer," they 
would be sure to find it in stock. 
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The answers were full of interest and were well summed up 
in the observation of a Vermont farmer, who says: " I can saj 
that I regard the advertisements in a reliable periodical, as mean- 
ing just what they say, and after doing business in that way for 
over twenty years, and paying more than five thousand dollars 
to advertisers, I cannot now recall a case, in which I have been 
deliberately deceived or swindled, or where in case of misunder- 
standing, I have not found the advertiser willing to meet me half- 
way in adjusting the matter." 

A Missouri man makes this response: " I am a great believer in 
advertising, as a means of gaining publicity for anything made to 
use, eat, or wear, in addition it enables the public, especially the 
farmers, to keep up with improvements and advancements." 

When the farmer praises advertising, he has special reference to 
the improved reaper, com planter, or potato digger which he ob- 
tained through advertising. He does not consider the profits which 
the purchase of this improved machinery has brought him, resulting 
in a remodeled house, installation of heating and lighting systems, 
running water, and the like. 

Thus far in these remarks I have had in mind the effect of 
advertising upon the comforts and luxuries of rural life. Now let 
us turn for a few minutes to a contemplation of the effect of rural 
life, upon advertising. To-day, advertisers are finding the rural 
field a most profitable one to cultivate, and yet I venture the pre- 
diction, that rich as have been the advertising harvests in this great 
field, we have been merely scratching the surface, and that by far, 
" the best is yet to be." The inevitable trend of population is 
cityward. It has been so in all the great civilizations, in all ages of 
the world, and will continue, so long as the race loves ease, luxury, 
and the bustle of city life. It is true, there is an eddy in the " Back 
to the Soil " yearning of city folks, but it is insignificant as com- 
pared with the cityward trend. But though our cities may in the 
future double and treble in population, the bounds of the land are 
immutably fixed. Already 46%, or almost one-half of the popu- 
lation of this country, live in incorporated towns of more than 
2,500 inhabitants. This is an increase of 6% within ten years, and 
an increase of a little over 10% in twenty years. Yet mankind 
must eat. There is no important source of food but the farm. 
The increasing urban population must depend for sustenance upon 
an agricultural domain, that cannot be greatly increased in extent 
We cannot by any legislative enactment, or by any sophistry, add 
to the total acreage of the farms in this country, save by the 
reclamation of the arid tracts yet outside the reach of the irri- 
gating ditch. 

Every day sees a new farm paper advertiser, and an increasing 
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interest in the agricultural field. The most successful publishing 
house in America has just taken orer. the Country Gentleman, be- 
lieving they see opportunities in publishing a farm paper. 

But wiUi all this optimistic picture of the condition of the 
American farmer as he is to-day, and as he will be in tlie future, 
I do not wish to convey the impression, that every rural com- 
munity is prosperous and every Individual farmer, well-to-do. Far 
from it. There are many high places, where the waves of progress 
are still " lapping* the shore," and the main current has flowed on; 
where the land is hilly and stony and " rough land, rough people," 
or it may be thin, or sandy, and ." poor land, poor people." Every 
conmiunity has its one 6t more ** Peter Tumbledowns." It is 
recognized that the treatment of the soil by the average farmer is 
wasteful and slovenly and that we are nowhere near realizing all 
we should, from each cultivated acre. 

But the point is, that conditions^ are improving, and that the 
poor spots and poor conditions represent a factor of safety, a 
reserve, as it were, for the advertiser. Increasing intelligence, 
improved methods, coming on the market year by year, will make 
an ever enlarging circle of possible customers. No one can deny 
the trend is upward. 

As the rural population grows in prosperity and intelligence, it 
will demand a larger share of the material things that go to make 
life more comfortable. Hitherto the principal demand of the 
farmer has been for mechanical inventions, that would expedite 
his work and relieve him from some of the drudgery inseparable 
from his calling. Much has been done to meet these demands, but 
we are only on the threshold of improvements in this direction. 
Inventors are busy while we sleep; and nearly every day sees a 
new device intended to lighten labor. In the meantime the farmer 
and his family are demanding a share of the good things of life 
that have been hitherto denied them. The luxuries of one gen- 
eration, become the necessities of the next. A thousand things 
which have hitherto been considered unattainable in rural life, are 
bound to become as familiar as the sewing machine and the separator 
now are. As wealth increases, the standard of living is raised, and 
the demand for the best there is, becomes insistent, not only with 
respect to the more material things, but also as to art, books, and 
all that goes to please and stimulate the intellect. 

The medium between manufacturers and merchants and the rural 
population is and must continue to be, advertising, — and I think 
it has also been made clear, that only such mediums of advertising 
as back up the claims made with respect to the wares offered, and 
stand for Fair Play for the farmer in their advertising columns, 
appeal to the man at the plow. 
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The farmer is not close-fisted; on the contrary^ he is a generous 
spender when he finds the things he needs^ hut all who come to 
him with their wares^ must first obtain and merit his confidence, 
before they can hope to do business with him. Under these con- 
ditions the field is limitless. 

The children of the Twentieth Century fanner are heirs to a 
rich heritage. Better schools, and better conditions of living, are 
rapidly changing the mental attitude of rural life. It is no longer 
possible to pick out a farmer, by the cut of his 'clothes, or by his 
manners. In all essentials he is a citisen of the world. His sons 
and daughters go to college, they, familiarise themselves with the 
work of the agricultural experiment stations, and they have a true 
appreciation of life's values. 

Thus there is being made ready for the advertisers of the future, 
a most attractive and profitable field. It should be their mission 
to work it conscientiously an^ not only to maintain the splendid 
confidence that already exists between buyer and seller, but to 
increase that, confidence. 

The foundation of success in farm paper advertising is sym- 
pathy. That is, sympathy with country life and rural people. The 
business man who regards the farmer as a hay-seed, only to be 
exploited, should stop advertising before he begins. The advertiser 
who takes his cue of rural character from the humorous pages of 
the metropolitan daily, and the so-called " funny papers," and 
thinks he will be smart enough to separate the farmer from his 
dollar, will find in the end that he has dropped his money down 
a great big open crack. I have a theory that every successful 
farm paper advertiser has himself been bom and brought up on the 
farm, or has been in close touch with rural life. Those who do not 
appreciate the greatness and nobleness of the farmer's calling, 
should not try to do business with the tillers of the soil. Time 
and time again we have seen smart, young city fellows, fail in 
their efforts to entrap the rural dollar. The story of the farmer and 
the gold brick, has become a myth. The result is inevitable. The 
man who tills the soil and gathers into bams and storehouses the 
food for the preservation of the race, must of necessity become an 
increasingly important factor, in the world's work. His prosperity 
must increase in proportion as the population grows. With an in- 
creasing production per acre, through improved methods; with an 
increasing market through the growth of cities, with a limited com- 
petition, is it any wonder that shrewd business men, see in the 
fanner a vast and profitable opportunity for merchandising? With 
telephone communication in every farm home; with a network of 
good roads, which we will get in time (for many of them are already 
in the making) ; with free delivery of mail to every rural house- 
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hold^ which is bound to come; with a parcels post, by which as 
in England, the dozen eggs, or the dressed fowls, can be sent to 
the city consumer; with an increasing ability to make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, is there any market in the 
future more promising, than the country homes of America ? 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 

By Mr. Lewellyn Pratt, Chairman 

We would suggest that the purposes which form the preamble 
to the Constitution be omitted entirely. The reasons for omitting 
the purposes outlined as a preamble for the Constitution are two: 
First, because experience shows it is not practical to carry out all 
of the purposes mentioned in the preamble; second, because 
Article III states clearly, though briefly, the purposes of the 
organization. 

We would suggest that the following Section be added to 
Article V: "Any person engaged in buying or selling advertising 
may, upon the payment of annual dues of five dollars, be enrolled 
in the Club-at-Large. It is understood that the prime object of the 
Club-at-Largc is to form a nuclei of advertising clubs in localities 
where there are none ; and, upon the organization of such clubs, the 
allegiance of such individual members of the Club-at-Large shall 
be transferred, where possible, to the local club; full credit being 
given the latter for dues paid. One dollar of the dues of eacli 
member of the Club-at-Large shall be turned into the Treasury of 
the National Association; $4.00 is to be used in promoting the 
membership and interests of the Club-at-Large. The Secretary of 
the National Association shall serve as Secretary of the Club-at 
Large." 

In making these recommendations in regard to the Club-at-Large, 
we do so in the belief that it can be made a very valuable part of the 
national organization, but that as it is at present understood, in the 
Constitution it is practically worthless. There should be some 
organization to take care of individuals located where there are no 
advertising clubs. We have suggested dues of $5.00 so that the 
Club-at-Large will not seem a cheap way for a person to become 
affiliated with the National Association. 

We recommend that the following be added to Section 2 of 
Article XI: "Three members at least of the Executive Committee 
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shall, when possible, be selected each year from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the preceding year." 

In explanation of this recommendation, we would say that every 
one cognizant with the work of the Executive Conunittee knows 
that it is a great disadvantage to have all new members every year, 
as may be the case under the present Constitution. By having part 
of the Committee hold-overs we gain by their experience and by 
their knowledge of the history of the organization. 

We would suggest that the following Section 10 be added to 
Article XI : " The officers of the National Association, with the 
members of the Executive Committee and the Chairmen of the stand- 
ing Committees present in the annual convention, shall be members 
of the convention and are entitled to one vote each. It is under- 
stood, however, that in case any such officer is an accredited dele- 
gate from an affiliated club his vote shall be cast with that of his 
regular club delegation." 

Under the present Constitution, unless the officers of the National 
Association happen to be appointed as delegates irom the affiliated 
clubs, of which they are members, the situation exists that none of 
them are entitled to a vote. We do not believe this is the wish of 
the Association. 

We would recommend that the following Section 2 be added to 
Article XIII: "No delegate shall be entitled to vote as a repre- 
sentative of more than one club." This amendment to the Con- 
stitution should not become effective until the 1912 convention. 

We would recommend that the words " Western District " in 
Section 8 of Article XX be revised to read, " The Pacific Coast 
Advertising Men's Association — Pacific Coast Division." 

This recommendation is made out of courtesy to the splendid 
organization on the Pacific Coast, which desires to retain its present 
name. 

We would recommend that Section 1 of Article XXV be omitted 
and the following substituted: " Each Division may, at its option, 
hold an annual convention, at a place to be selected by the Executive 
Board of the Division." 

We recommend that the holding of Division Conventions be made 
optional, rather than obligatory, with the clubs of the different Dis- 
tricts as at present, because Uiere is no provision in the Constitu- 
tion by which the National Association shall pay any part of the 
expenses of these Division Conventions and we do not believe it 
wise to make such provision. It is not fair for the National Asso- 
ciation to insist upon these District Conventions unless some pro- 
vision be made for the expense of the same. 

The further duty imposed upon this Committee, Mr. President, 
was to prepare a model Constitution which may be sent to new 
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clubs as a guide in their organization. This model Constitution 
we have provided and are submitting herewith. With the permission 
of the convention I will forego the reading of it since there is no 
obligation upon any club to adopt this model Constitution. It has 
simply been drafted for the convenience of new clubs and is neces- 
sarily somewhat lengthy. 

(The above report was adopted.) 



PUBLICITY AND HUMAN NATURE 
By Rev. George Wood Anderson^ D.D., St. Louis 

If you will allow a preacher to express his opinion^ and you have 
allowed him^ and he is going to take the privilege — that this con- 
vention^ with its most scholarly arranged prograomie; with its sys- 
tem of departmental conferences; with its scientific and technical 
discussions; with its broad, statesmanlike plans for future develop- 
ment and with its earnest efforts towards the introducing of ^ course 
of study, — that this great convention is not only a credit to the 
wonderful city in which it convenes, but that it marks a good step, 
and will bring good dividends in the future, so far as the manufac- 
turing and the mercantile interests of the nation are concerned. 

Every dollar that is expended here will come back a thousandfold 
to the coffers of the firms that are represented by us, including my 
church. 

The fact is, we are students, and we are charting now the chan- 
nels so that the young man with a business enterprise need not strike 
the sandbars of injudicious and unwise advertising, but that, finding 
the correct channel, he may enter into the broad ocean of inter- 
national publicity and international commerce. In other words, you 
are beginning to see, as men, that the part of the commercial ad- 
vertiser is the most important part of all the work of our great 
industries to-day. 

The truth of the matter is, it is always a step in progress when a 
man begins to study, because there is never any progress without 
study. Mankind is not governed by instinct but by reason, and his 
breast, instead of being filled with controlling emotions, is crowded 
with dormant possibilities, which he has to awaken by the power 
of a keen will and a strong intellect. These, once awakened, de- 
mand training and development; else he cannot succeed. 

Within man is not the instinct which controls, but within him is 
the possibility that builds. He can weave not only out of silk the 
beautiful garment, but out of the great strands of wire he can 
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weave the bridge that spans the chasm. Mankind can build, not 
out of straw and stubble, but out of stone, the great buildings whose 
rounded domes kiss the suns of a hundred centuries. Within man is 
the power to do tremendous things on one condition, and always on 
one condition, and that is, that he becomes a student and gives 
himself to mental discipline and to close application. 

Now, what the animals and the lower forms of life do through 
instinct, man gets through study, and instead of being mastered by 
feeling, he must master his possibilities, and he himself must hold 
tight rein and see that what he desires shall be attained, without a 
flaw and without a blemish. This convention that marks a study 
of this part of our work is a decided step, because every address 
that I have heard since I have come here has been on the line of 
the intellectual exaltation, and giving mental discipline and appli- 
cation to the work that is ours. For it is given unto us to build big 
the market of America. It is strange indeed that this art of ad- 
vertising should be the last to require study, because all the rest 
that we have is the product of study. That which we manufacture 
is the product of the brain and ofttimes was not bom with ease. The 
work of gathering the raw material, the work of inventing machin- 
ery that is peculiar to that which we wish to produce, the work of 
meeting and competing with the rest, has all demanded study, and 
strange indeed it is that the most difficult of all this work should 
remain to be the last that should receive the scholarly consideration ; 
because this, as I said a moment ago, is the most difficult of all. 
Why, it is an easy thing to manufacture; any of us could do that. 
All you need to do is to have the raw material, machinery^ and pay 
hands. It is an easy thing, because what you have is the product 
of nature, and it never changes. But the advertiser finds a vastly 
different proposition, because thought, plus paper, plus ink does 
not necessarily mean successful business, because advertising means 
thought, paper, ink, plus human nature. 

Human nature is just exactly what makes advertising the most 
difficult of all, because human nature is a queer creature, and you 
can't always tell exactly what it is going to do. You cannot tell 
in a moment's time exactly what human nature is, and how it is 
going to receive your ads, any more than you can judge another 
man by looking at him for a moment. You can't judge any man 
by looking at him for a little while. Take me, for instance. Look 
at my nose, and after you have examined it, there is n't one of you 
who can tell me whether I am a good judge of perfume or not. 
Look at my eyes. There is n't one of you c^n tell me whether 
I am color blind, or an expert in the arrangement of colors. Look 
at my ears (if you can find them) and there is not one of you who 
can tell whether I am a judge of music or not. For all you know, 
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I am a Handel or Mozart^ to gather together the sweetest strains 
of symphony and with them entrance the coming ages; or, on the 
other hand, I may not be able to distinguish the difference between 
the awful, horrible performance of some church soloist in the choir, 
from the melodious strains of a jackass tied in the back yard. 

You cannot for a moment bank on human nature with superficial 
study. If you are g<Hng to take your thought and your paper and 
your ink, you are not very apt, unless it be by accident, — as some- 
times the spilling of a chemical leads to an invention, — you are 
not apt to make a success; unless you have tested and gone into 
the very depths of the human heart, and know what it likea^ and 
what appeals to it. Then add to your brains the pencil and the 
paper of your hand, the deep feelings there, plus heart and soul. 
These are the things which make successful advertising. 

You cannot for a moment appeal to the superficial part of our 
nature. There is where the advertiser fails, who appeals to wit 
because he himself is a wit, and he thinks perhaps a witty adver- 
tisement is all that is needed. Wit plays a very small part in 
every individual life, and it is not a pleasant part that it plays, 
either. Wit is cold and harsh and keen and cutting, and where wit 
makes one friend, it loses a hundred. 

So you do not appeal to that uncertain humor alone and depend 
upon it, because it is not universal. I can mention a great many 
of these superficial things which appeal to us. There is the idea 
that has something startling that you can frighten people into and 
think they will never forget it. There is the idea that if you have 
something ingenious, you can attract people. Ingenuity alone will 
not do it. There is an idea that that which is cesthetic will do it. 
There are too many people who don't know the difference between 
Delsarte and the delirium tremens to appeal to that alone. Those 
things all play a part in it, but listen. You cannot make a successful 
advertisement by appealing only to those elements that may be in 
your heart, and a permanent place in your life, but which are not 
in a great many people. He who would advertise must have that, 
plus paper, plus ink, plus the deep and abiding things of human 
nature that are everywhere, in all men, and then you have universal 
advertising. 

I know it is a very easy thing in this world to mistake these 
things, and take that which for the moment appeals to us, and then 
put it out upon the public. That same thing is true of a sermon. 
I preach once in a while (twice every Sunday, to a decreasing con- 
gregation). I find this, that when I preach what I think to be an 
ingenious sermon, I never hear a word from it. When, in my own 
experience I reach into my own heart, into the deeper things of 
my life and come forth and tell it, the people respond and they come 
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to me and thank me for the message that I have given them that 
hour. 

The world does not want the froth of the intellect; neither does 
it want the dregs, but what the world wants is, — being a preacher 
I don't know just what it is, — but it is between the froth and the 
dregs. 

Now, what are the fundamental principles that are always in life 
that you can depend upon? — so that when you go to write your 
advertisement and you have your conception of what you want to 
do, and you have your ink and your paper, — what are the funda- 
mental principles of human nature that you have to appeal to and 
that will assure success? I never was so fascinated with any sub- 
ject as I have been with advertising since I have been put on this 
programme. But it is the same things that go into successful life 
everywhere, for you must lift the work of advertising to an art, 
if you want it to stand. When you go to the other arts and find 
out that which gives them permanency and appeals to the human 
heart and makes the painter a master, you have what will make you 
a great advertiser to the company you work for, and a financial 
success in every way. What are they ? — First, a sense of honesty 
and honor. 

I have never been so struck with that in my life as I have been 
since I came to this convention, with the strong and eloquent appeals 
for honesty and truthfulness in advertising. Deep down in every 
one of our hearts is a desire for honesty and a love for it. For .1 
time, we may bow down to the dollar; but in the heart there is the 
love for that which is honest, and right, and true. And this is the 
very thing you want to appeal to in the people that you are trying 
to reach with your goods. 

Some one has said there were three degrees: the first is on, the 
second is honor, and the third is honest; and if you want to get on, 
you want to get honor and honest. Then there is another; there is 
stability. The world likes to think of something that is strong and 
secure. Those old Bible writers in the days of old, when they 
wanted to thrill the people with the thought of God's goodness cried 
out, " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people." There was a sense of security and peace 
• there. There must be, on the part of your business, the idea of 
stability. People say, " That is safe ; it is honest." What else ? 
The love for progress. You can always bank on it. There is in 
every human heart something that is crying out for something above. 
If your goods are worth it, put them in the surroundings that will 
appeal to the people as being of a little higher order than that which 
they have been enjoying. Put them on a little higher grade of ex- 
cellency than that which is common to men. Place them high. Then 
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they will say, " If I possess that, I am a little better to-day thau 
I was before." You will find out that love for progress is an asset 
in advertising. 

I sat at a table with a great company of people not very long 
ago. Half of them were ladies, so I began to discuss a certain 
commodity that everybody uses. I said, " Tell me which of the 
advertised (and I mentioned them) appeal to you the strongest." 
They mentioned two, leaving all the rest out. I said, " How many 
of you use the different commodities ? " I foAnd all but one used 
one kind. I said, " Why do you use that one ? " They said, " Be- 
cause it is 99 per cent pure." Ah, there is the security of the best ; 
that appeals. 

Another thing, — people want to see in your advertising original- 
ity. There is nothing that so appeals to human beings as the idea 
that you have got hold of something new; a live wire, or a man who 
takes old thoughts and puts them in a new way. But there is noth- 
ing the world hates more than it hates an imitator, whether it be 
an imitation of a good line of advertising, or whether it be an imita- 
tion of the name you put on the goods, or whether it be an imitation 
in the wording of your advertisement. 

If a man wants to be successful, he wants a feeling down deep 
in his own heart for that which is his own, and not somebody's else. 
I say to you that the man who imitates another person is a liar and 
a thief and a murderer. He is a liar, because he is representing 
himself to be that which he is not. He is a thief, because he is rob- 
bing somebody else of their property. He is a murderer, for he is 
killing the man of originality that God Almighty made, and putting 
up a sham and a humbug and a farce in his place. 

There is that sense of originality that appeals to people, and that 
is an asset that you want to add. Then there is one other, and that 
is this. You must never forget the home, and your home, when you 
write your ad. You know that the home instinct is just a little bit 
the strongest that you and I have in this world, and it is every- 
where, even with us old bachelors. It is true; the deep love of the 
home that appeals to men everywhere, and don't ever forget it when 
you write an ad. The best place to write your ads, if you want to 
make a success, is not in your office. It is in your home, with the 
people around. 

You put about you in that home-written ad all the sentiment that 
is possible for a good and a true man to put into his heart. You 
get the atmospljere of that home. Then you think of how what 
you are writing would bless and beautify that home. Then out of 
it, write your ad, and appeal to the love of the children for their 
parents, and appeal for the culture of home, and appeal to that 
which is best, and you will have an advertisement which will sway 
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the heart of every man and woman who reads it^ who will saj^ 
" That is something I want" Understand this. Every man wants 
his home to he a good place. If you have that which will make his 
home better^ and you say so in your advertising, they are going to 
have your commodity in their homes, as true as there is a God in 
the sky. You show that it is essential* for childhood; that it is 
essential for the comfort of your wife; that it is for the betterment 
of the home, and you have touched a heartstring that will vibrate 
and never cease to vibrate. 

The fellow working in the street, digging in the very depths, 
toiling all day, will whistle, "-Has Anybody Here Seen KtUcy?" 
thinking that he is thinking about Kelley, but he isn't. He is 
thinking of the time of the supper hour. You say he is thinking 
of his supper. Yes, he is, but that supper is going to be good, be- 
cause somebody cooked it whom he knows. When the hour comes 
for him to go home, he is going to make his way home like a king. 
He can sing with the church people, ** I am the Child of a King. 
A tent or a cottage, why need I care ? " All day long he has had 
the vision of a cottage with a vine growing up over its door. He 
knows as soon as he turns the comer a little tot is going to run down 
the walk with extended hands. If on the way he picks up your 
advertisement which shows you have that which is necessary for 
that home, he is going to save his money and get it, if it is possible 
at all. 

I have only skimmed my subject. There are deep depths. These 
little things are only the waves. They will take your matter and 
drift it out of human sight within an hour's time. What you want 
is the depth, the great depth of human feeling, where the pearls are. 
The pearls are never in the waves; the pearls are in the depths. 
It is not the wave that counts. What you want is the deep depths 
of human nature. Study your own heart and see that which appeals 
to you and appeals to all eternity. Then you have secured the suc- 
cess in advertising; thought, plus paper, plus printer's ink, plus the 
deep things of the human heart. 



ADVERTISING AND EXPORT TRADE IN RELATION 

TO LATIN America 

By Harriet Chalmers Adams, Washington 

I suppose some among you are wondering what a woman knows 
about export trade. I acknowledge that I don't know very much 
about export trade, and I have more to learn about advertising, 
but I do know something about Latin America. My husband and 
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I have visited all twenty of the Latin-American republics. I believe 
that the average American is comparatively ignorant regarding them 
to-day. 

Of course, our exporters are acquainting themselves with the 
methods which they must meet, but it was not so very long ago that 
some of our American exporters classed all those countries to the 
South as Spanish cotmtries. I know I made the same mistake myself 
before I went down there. I did not know that in Brazil, a country 
which is as large as the United States, they speak Portuguese alone. 
It was only three years ago that I was on a river steamer in the 
heart of Brazil. I asked the captain what he used for fuel, .and he 
said, " Well, we use some wood, and a little coal, but mostly Ameri- 
can advertising matter, printed in a language which we cannot 
understand." 

A very important thing in connection with our advertising, as yo^ 
know, is translation. The translation should be of the very best. 
We should use clear, dignified English. Slang should be avoided. 
Slang does not suit the noble language of Cervantes. We should 
avoid technical terms, for the Spanish and Portuguese are not rich 
in technical terms. I believe we should employ native translators. 
I think the Latin-Americans are best, for they know their own 
people and know just how to please them. I have been told recently 
by South American merchants that while our Spanish advertising 
matter has improved wonderfully of late, our Portuguese is still 
exceedingly bad. We must acquaint ourselves with those cotmtries 
if we are to do business with them. We must learn that each of 
the twenty-one republics has its own individuality. It differs from 
all of its fellows, in its climatic conditions and in its people. I 
knew a man who had summer clothing for the Straits of Magellan, 
because he was sure that every country in South America was 
tropical. I am always accused of belonging to the Ananias Club 
because I told the story of being very nearly frozen in Peru, but it 
is quite true, I assure you. 

While I cannot to-day speak of all twenty of the republics, I will 
mention two of them, as an example. I will take Bolivia and Ar- 
gentina. Bolivia was long the hermit republic. Perched on the 
top of the world, Sucre, its capital, was remote and inaccessible, 
for Bolivia long ago lost her seaports. And now Sucre is con- 
nected with the Caribbean and the Atlantic Coast. This year they 
are opening another railroad. A railroad is being built across 
Bolivia, and Bolivia is to have an outlet to the Amazon. So you 
see it is the liberation of Bolivia. 

You advertising men for export houses have two classes of people 
to reach. You have the educated people, the men and women of 
culture, the widely travelled. The Bolivian women wear Parisian 
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gowns^ and the same material and literature that will please your 
wives and sistefis will please them. The great mass of people in 
LaPaz are called Chilos. They are of mixed Spanish and Indian 
bloody more Indian than Spanish. They do not imitate their edu- 
cated sisters in dress. Few of them can read^ so it is the trade- 
mark^ the picture that sells goods to them. The more attractive the 
picture and the trademark^ the more goods they will buy. LaPai 
is becoming more up to date. It has many modem hotels. I will 
tell you a story that a commercial man told me. He said he rode 
into a little Andean village and was mistaken for an embezzler 
escaped from Lima^ and put in jail. He remained there four days. 
Then the mistake was discovered, and he was released with apolo- 
gies. He went to his hotel and after looking the hotel over, he 
returned to the jail and asked permission to resume his old quarters. 

In Argentina, on the other hand, the advertising medium is just 
what it is with us. You knoi^ Argentina is one of the great nations 
in the world. She is one of the few nations in the world with in- 
creasing trade values. There are 1,350,000 people in the capitol, 
Buenos Ayres, alone* I call Argentina the feeder of the hungry, 
because she feeds the hungry of Uie world. We play second fiddle 
to the southern sister in ex|>ortations. The Chinese buy six cents 
per capita from us, and the Argentines six dollars. In Buenos 
Ayres there are one thousand elevators, two thousand apartment 
houses, four thousand automobiles. The electric display rivals that 
of the Great White Way in New York City. 

On the four miles of water front, we have the flags of the world, 
but in all that display I did not see one ship bearing the flag of the 
United States of America. That is another story, and a very sad 
story. You can see that in a city of this magnitude the advertising 
media are the same as with us. Street car advertising is popular; 
the theatrical poster and the folder. I know a British firm which 
advertises in ink in all the railroad stations in Argentina, which sold 
$160,000 worth last year. 

Of course, the newspaper is the most popular medium. There 
are great papers in Buenos Ayres. One has a circulation of 140,000, 
and there are two important English pa{>ers with lesser circula- 
tions. One of the papers is a unique institution. In its splendid 
building there is not only the plant, but a museum and a library and 
a school where English and Spanish are taught free of charge, a 
club and a caf6. It is really a very wonderful building. I think 
when the American advertiser begins to spend more money in the 
business offices of these papers, the editorial attitude will change 
regarding us. There are only 500 Americans in Buenos Ayres, 
500,000 Italians, and many English and Germans. The Argentinan 
says, when giving his word, '* I tell it to you on the word of an 
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Englishman." He does not say, ** On the word of an American." 
They really know, very little about ns. Some of them are as igno- 
rant regarding us as we are regarding them. I think the journey 
of ex-Secretary Root around the country was one of our greatest 
advertisements, as was the tour of our world-encircling fleet. Just 
after Mr. Root's visit, the proprietor of a caf6 in Argentina decided 
that he would prepare for the rush of travel he expected would 
follow in the wake of Mr. Root. So he asked a Britisher for his 
advice. He told him what he thought was best. So the cafe pro- 
prietor had a sign made for the door of the caf^, and in large white 
enamel letters were the words, " American Caf^ Champagne. 
Fried potatoes." 

The other day a friend of mine who was in Mexico said to a 
merchant in Chihuahua, " The German drink is becoming very 
popular. I notice one of your most important buildings is a brew- 
ery." The merchant said, " Yes, the German drink is becoming 
very popular. I think it will take the place of pulque, in time." 
Since the visit of ex-Secretary of State, root beer is also becoming 
very popular. 

There are other great newspapers outside of Argentina. There 
is one in Chile; one in Lima. You probably know that the first 
printing press in this hemisphere was in Latin-America. I must 
not forget to tell you that the prettiest women in South America are 
in Chile. 

We must get back to business and speak of the export trade. In 
LaPaz, our trade to the Latin-Americans was more the result of 
their buying demand than of our selling effort. Staples were our 
principal exports, and after a time manufactured goods came 
in. But now we must keep our foodstuffs at home. You know we 
are willing to go ragged, but we must eat. Our future hope for 
foreign trade lies with our manufactured goods, so of course adver- 
tising plays a star role. Ten years ago our sales to Latin- America 
amounted to a hundred million dollars. Last year they amounted 
to two htmdred and fifty; yet there is still wonderful chance for 
an increase. Brazil should buy more from us. There was a balance 
last year of many millions in her favor, although as it is now, we 
sell more to Brazil than to all Asia combined. 

I think it is high time we should protect our copyrights and trade- 
marks in Latin-America. Many manufacturers are learning that, 
to their cost. 

All over Latin-America I have watched the invasion of American 
goods. Up on the Andean highways, I followed the Indians, the 
descendants of the ancient Peruvians. They trudged the highways, 
unchanged since the days long before the coming of the Span- 
iards. I watched those people standing lost in admiration of a 
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poster of an American sewing machine. Up in the heart of South 
America I once saw a group of native women quarreling over an 
American hand sewing machine. Heaven knows what they intended 
to use it for^ because their costumes consisted of tree bark shirts 
and steel necklaces. I have seen the invasion of the sewing machine 
all over South America. I do not think the soda water fountain has 
yet reached Latin-America^ where it has a great future^ but I assure 
you that oil from the liver of the cod has been very well utilised. 

We do not always send the right goods to these countries. We do 
not study the conditions. Last year we crossed Hayti and the 
Dominican Republic^ and journeyed through Cuba. We visited the 
Isle of Pines, and only thirty Americans were there. Now there arc 
30,000. They call it the island of pineapples, because they raise 
pineapples there. We motored from Cuba, and went out on a splen- 
did road in a racing car. The speed was terrific We lost our veils 
and caps by the wayside. At a little village one of the men went 
in search of the village store. He returned, wearing a new head- 
gear, a woolen cap lined with red flannel, and ornamented with ear 
flaps. I think it was made in Connecticut for sale in Greenland 
or Labrador. You do not want to believe any of these stories about 
the bloody revolution in Hayti. Before I went, my mother expos- 
tulated and my father prayed with me and said, ** We '11 put up with 
your wanderings from Patagonia to Paraguay, and from there to 
Cape Horn, but do stay away from Hayti. You will be eaten for 
supper if you go." We rode the length and breadth of Hayti, un- 
guarded and unarmed. I have never met finer peasants. In one 
town I came to we found all the women wearing dresses of purple 
calico. I inquired where the goods came from, and I was discour- 
aged when I found they were made in Germany. I went to another 
town on the coast where every woman was wearing a blue denim 
gown. I said, " I sup|>ose those goods were made in Germany." 
The man said, " No, that comes from Lawrence, U. S. A." I 
learned, to my delight, that the Germans had not been able to dupli- 
cate this denim, either in quality or price. 

The Germans are all over Latin-America. They send out young 
men who speak the language to study the conditions, and they very 
often create demands. They go home and tell the firm just what 
is needed. Take, for instance, in LaPaz, the material worn by the 
Chilo girls. They put on a new skirt whenever the old one becomes 
shabby, but they still keep on wearing the garments of bygone 
glory. I think thirty-two is the record. In the old days, they wore 
skirts of homespun. Later they used aniline dyes. A German 
went out there, noticed that, and went home to Germany. He told 
the firm they must make goods that would just suit the Chilo girls. 
They manufacture goods, — you have never seen anything like the 
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colors on land or sea; brilliant magenta^ dazzling violet^ brilliant 
green^ but it just suits them^ and they wear nothing except the Ger- 
man goods which were made especially for them. 

The Latin-Americans now are coming to us in far greater num- 
bers and Brazil will have splendid steamer service between Buenos 
Ayres and New York. In Argentina they will be able to cross the 
country to Chile^ then come up by fast steamer to* Panama in about 
half the time in which the journey is made now. The opening of 
the Trans-Andean Railway sounded the bugle note, not only for 
Chile and Argentina, but for Bolivia, and for the growth and pros- 
perity of the entire continent. With the opening of the Panama 
Canal, we will have an opportunity to win from England and Ger- 
many trade which is ours by right of contiguity. We have' made 
wonderful progress in the past, but in the future we certainly must 
take first rank in Latin-American trade. 

The three Guianas hardly seem to belong to Latin-America. The 
mother tongue dominates the trade, but we are making inroads, 
especially in British-Guiana. Our most novel idea is an exposition 
ship. It is being planned that a ship shall be built, constructed 
entirely from parts donated by various shipbuilders. It will be 
made in America throughout. It will not only win the Latin- 
American trade, but it will reach the ports of the world. It will 
be a wonder ship. It will present the American ingenuity and 
American goods to all the people of the world. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT OUTDOOR PUBLICITY 
By Mr. O. J. Gudb, N^w York 

I WANT to tell you that I appreciate to the utmost the magnificent 
result of this gathering, the enthusiasm that has been created 
throughout the city, that is going from this city throughout the 
United States; the higher appreciation by the business men not 
only of this community, but of all communities, of advertising as a 
medium entitled not only to the respect of the community, not only 
to its profound respect, but as being worthy of its most intimate 
study. 

All of life is, after all, an endeavor to solve problems, and there 
are some of us that think we go through it without solving them, but 
we feel that the effort, the earnest endeavor to study the things, to 
learn the why and wherefore, is the reward of that effort. 

I want to congratulate the members of the advertising clubs for 
the earnest effort they are making to their local organizations, and 
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at big sacrifices to themselves^ to come to a convention of this kind 
for tiie purpose of further enlightenment on the subject which I 
think is fundamentally more important than anything in commer- 
cial economics to-^ay. For fundamentally advertising is teaching. 
It is teaching all the time to everybody somethings and something 
that the teacher is interested in and the student presumably cares 
nothing about^ and you men who are studying advertising are study- 
ing to be teachers. 

Throughout the entire discussion that I have heard I am so glad 
to know that the rhythm of honesty^ play the game square and 
straight, that it does not pay to present in written word or by any 
declaration anything but truth about products — that that note 
seems to be running through the entire assemblage, and that the 
result of this gathering, as I see it preached from the platform, will 
be that the members of the advertising clubs will go hack to their 
cities and announce to the members not present that the great 
thought that they have gathered from this gathering has been that 
publicity pays. But it must be the kind of publicity that is honest 
and that is sincere relative to the product. I would like to talk to 
you people seriously and earnestly about outdoor publicity, because 
I think there is only a glimmer of knowledge of what that medium 
really is. 

But I want you to understand that when I talk about outdoor 
publicity, I believe in every kind of publicity, and all kinds of 
publicity can help some things and some things can be helped by 
all kinds of publicity, while all kinds of publicity cannot help every- 
thing. With that as a fundamental knowledge, there is a common 
ground for every one interested in advertising to stand on, the com- 
mon ground of mutual helpfulness. But I wanted to say something 
about the growth of out-of-door advertising, and its advantages 
and disadvantages. You know it is attacked by civic organizations 
and societies. It has been something that the people do not like. 

Your President has called attention to the Great White Way of 
New York and been kind enough to designate me as its creator. 
One of the biggest advertisers in America is just making use of the 
Great White Way to-day in a most peculiar manner. He came to 
me within a month and said, ** I have some money to spend on a 
certain product. I question whether I should advertise it, because 
the business is coming along magnificently, and query that if with 
such results as we are getting now it is wise for us to go out before 
the public and begin shouting our proposition." 

We hear a lot about psychology in advertising, and there is a lot 
to it. There is such a thing as a person that is using a high-class 
product not wanting to have that fact emblazoned everywhere, be- 
cause people that can afford to pay high prices do not want to let 
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everybody know that they are buying it. Put that in the back of 
your head and think over it. Some time you might encounter it. 
In this particular proposition we happened to have a location right 
in the heart of the Great White Way, the best in the world, almost, 
and this advertiser wanted to spend money, and was afraid, pos- 
sibly^ of offending his trade by thrusting his announcement before 
them, unwelcome, and that is one of the weaknesses of outdoor ad- 
vertising, as well as its strength. People have got to read what 
we place, whether they want to or not, because we place it where 
they can't avoid it. This man said, '* I will take the best place you 
can buy." He paid me a sum that was simply immense. You can 
see the spot. It is the great clock on Broadway at 47th street. 
This advertiser spent a lot of money to make what he called a wel- 
come greeting. He took the best spot in civilization, places his 
advertisement there, and not only in a beautiful manner, but in a 
useful way; bowing kindly and courteously to everybody that 
passed by, telling everybody that looked at his announcement the 
time of day. It was more courteous on the part of that advertiser 
than I have been to this audience^ because I think I have intruded 
on it. 
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ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC MORALS 
By Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Boston 

THEY say that a minister must have a text, if only as a pre- 
text. In the latter sense, I wish to announce, in true min- 
isterial fashion, what your local Committee gave me as the 
outline for an address on "Advertising and Public Morals": 

" Is advertising, by and large, a wholesome influence? 
Does the mercenary motive in advertising overwhelm the 
advertiser's sense of proportion? Does it taint his sense 
of decency? Using any current magasine as an example, 
can it be said that the pictures of women shown in various 
costumes are calculated to attract attention to the adver- 
tisements, without any sacrifice of delicacy, even though 
used in connection with quite unobjectionable merchan- 
dise? What is the influence of these pictures on the ado- 
lescent? Again, is there a tendency in modern advertising 
to incite people of limited means to extravagance in emula- 
tion of their richer neighbors ? *' 

In such an overcapitalised text I have enough material for the 
writing of a whole bible, old testament and new, on the subject of 
advertising. Incidentally, let me say that the American people need 
to have ** bibles " written that shall represent the idealizations of 
the actual interests of this people, sounding forth " Thou Shalt " 
and ** Thou Shalt Not *' in the name of eternal justice and right- 
eousness, and that shall exalt the frankly material concerns of 
America in such manner as to dignify our life with its frankly this- 
worldly interests, and make idealism dominant in our most practical 
work-a-day concerns. 
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So much at this moment as an ethical generalization. But let me 
come now to the " text " with which I have been supplied. With 
proper ministerial willfulness^ let me say that I mean to expand 
the theme assigned to me^ so that I shall speak not only on '* Ad- 
vertising and Public Morals^" but shall use this opportunity to say 
something on the general subject of advertising and the private 
morfds — of the advertiser. Do not be alarmed. I do not mean to 
insist upon that which may put you all out of business^ namely, that 
you be moral exemplars in order to be entitled to the right to play 
the part of advertising men. But I cannot resist the temptation 
to use my preacher's privilege and " talk up " to you, as it were, 
appealing for your powerful influence towards the moralizing of 
America's economic life. 

And now actually to attempt to answer your Committee's first 
question, "Is advertising, by and large, a wholesome influence.^" 
Unhesitatingly I answer, " Yes, it is a wholesome influence." And 
then, lest I seem guileless, let me hasten to qualify my optimistic 
assertion with the positive statement of what your Committee next 
puts in query form, viz., that there is abundant evidence that the 
mercenary motive in advertising tends to overwhelm the advertiser's 
sense of proportion. That is to say, the advertiser's object is to 
" arrive " — to impress and to sell. To that end he may sacrifice 
truth, scrupulousness, and even his sense of decency. 

To take up first the last of these, let me address myself for a few 
minutes to what seems to be the greater part of your Committee's 
concern in the subject assigned to me. I am asked the following: 
" Can it be said that the pictures of women shown in various cos- 
tumes are calculated to attract attention to the advertisements, 
without any sacrifice of decency, even though used in connection 
with quite unobjectionable merchandise?" And further, "What 
is the influence of these pictures on the adolescent? " I confess to 
considerable impatience with the sex consciousness which questions 
the sex appeal in advertising. That may be because I believe in 
nature, and accept frankly all that such belief implies. From such 
viewp>oint the human body is neither ugly nor the necessary link of 
man with a mythical devil or with the so-called lower animals. 
From such a frankly pagan viewpoint flesh, sin and the devil are 
not a necessary trinity, but the human body is potentially holy, and 
for advertising purposes is essentially non-moral (as is any other 
object in nature), and non-sensual. That would depend largely 
upon the advertiser, but mainly upon the reader and the seer of the 
advertisement. 

Prudery is the homage of sex-conscious chastity. A clean or nor- 
mal mind (which does not necessarily mean one that is ignorant or 
without guile) is not supersensitive on this score. Doubtless, the 
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sex appeal is considerably overworked in advertising. Here the 
eternal fitness of things should be observed as everywhere else. 
On the other hand^ the protest against the use of the human body> 
or against any suggestion of sex, is also overworked. As we return 
to the normal joy in living, such as characterised the Greeks and 
Romans — a joy in living considerably spiritualised, as the result 
of ages of dominance of the Hebraic-Christian attitdde towards 
life, we shall again appreciate the beauty of the body, and be able 
to see its frank depiction without the needless sex response. In- 
deed, it must be noted that there is more of figleaf self-conscious- 
ness in Anglo-Saxondom than anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
Whether this means a higher development of sex relationship than 
is to be found elsewhere, or does not mean this, I am not prepared 
to answer. But I am ready to say that hypocrisy is the supreme 
virtue of Anglo-Saxondom. 

Please note that I am asked whether the " Pictures of women 
shown in various costumes (or perhaps more nearly garbed like 
Mother Eve), are calculated to attract attention to the advertise- 
ments." Yes. And why not, if the advertisement is of the char- 
acter that justifies the illustrative use of one of the most beautiful 
objects of nature? And why balk at the female figure rather than 
at the male, which also is freely used in all manner of advertise- 
ments? Why balk at either? If the purpose of such employment 
of the human figure is obviously sensual, then by all means let us 
protest, for each of us is profaned in such misuse of the human 
body. But it is a foolish advertiser who descends to such methods. 
His one purpose is, or ought to be, to sell his goods, not to sensual- 
ize the possible buyer. If his advertisement does the latter, it will 
fail in the former. 

My generalization applies to the economic life, with which you are 
specifically concerned. But another form of advertising would have 
to be regarded as a notorious exception to this rule. I refer to 
theatrical advertisements. Indeed, not only the posters used by the 
average show, but the whole spirit and purpose of the theatre in our 
day seem to be deliberately and persistently an appeal to sex. 
I believe profoundly in the theatre, as possibly one of the most 
potent, if not, indeed, the most powerful agency for social stimulus 
and uplift; but its present sex-obsessed condition makes it either, 
in its lower forms, the vehicle for silly and sensual physical dis- 
play, or, in its supposedly higher forms, a means for mess and muck 
and mud of complicated sex relationship. The theatre thus used 
has a minimum reason for existence. 

I trust I have said enough to indicate the golden mean between 
the prurient misuse of the human body, female or male, and, on the 
other hand, that prudish terror of the frank exhibition of the 
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hnman form divine, " even though used/' to quote your Committee's 
query, " in connection with quite unobjectionable merchandise." 

"What is the influence of these pictures on the adolescent?" 
Well, all I have to say in response to that query is this: that, if 
the influence of nude, or nearly nude, pictures, used in connection 
with the advertising of merchandise, is at all pernicious with the 
adolescent, then our whole system, or lack of system, of sex educa- 
tion is dangerously worthless, as, indeed, I believe it is. But that 
would be no reason for the free, if honestly innocent and fairly 
fitting, use of such illustrative matter for advertising. 

To leave this disputable portion of my theme, let me address 
myself right now to the last part of my " text." Here again I am 
queried by your Committee: " Is there a tendency in modem ad- 
vertising to incite people of limited means to extravagance in emu- 
lation of their richer neighbors ? " Again T answer unhesitatingly 
in the affirmative^ but that is not the fault of the merchant or the 
advertising agent, but the misfortune of the covetous buyer. " Thou 
shalt not covet " may be the least conspicuous of the Ten Command- 
ments, but it is certainly one of the most needed injunctions, espe- 
cially to a democratic people. Under democratic conditions the 
ruling spirit is likely to be ** I-am-just-as-good-as-anybody-else- 
and-a-little-better." The housemaid feels herself entitled to indul- 
gence in all the vagaries of continuously changing fashions, as does 
the millionairess. The ten-dollar-a-week clerk is likely to be as 
much interested in the newest automobile model as is the clubman 
who has no more serious thought than the exchange of this year's 
machine for the latest, and last year's wife for another. (To the 
latter type of indulgence let us be grateful that even democratic 
covetousness does not cause the average citizen to aspire.) That 
modem advertising tends to incite people of limited means to ex- 
travagance in emulation of their richer neighbors can hardly be 
denied, especially inasmuch as we have undertaken in America to 
over-ride the fundamental economic law of supply and demand, so 
that our aim has become not merely to satisfy demand, but always 
to stimulate it, and thus to make individual and national statistics 
annually tell the tale of increased volume of production and sales, 
rather than the proud achievement of improving quality at lessened 
cost, and the distribution by this means of all desirable things to 
increasing numbers. I wish not to be understood as indicting here- 
with the right of advertising in order to incite people even to pos- 
sible extravagance. That must be the lookout of the buyer. You 
see I too can quote the ancient damnable doctrine, ** caveat emptor " 
— " let the buyer beware " ; but my meaning is that whatever re- 
generation or development herein is necessary, must be expected, 
not of the merchant or the advertising agent, but of the buyer. 
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We must learn the lesson that democracy does not mean equality, 
and specifically, that in plutocratic democracy the buying power of 
the people necessarily varies, and therefore everybody cannot have 
and should not want what everybody else has. Indeed, I believe 
that in this very run-to-seed assertion of equality lies the reason for 
the periodic booms and panics of our American economic life, our 
tendency to overproduce being mainly due to an overstimulus of 
our characteristically democratic covetousness of our neighbor's 
property, and our desire to emulate him in the extravagances of 
which he may be capable, and we are not. As Mr. Dooley has 
pointed out to Hennessy, the moment his wages are raised 25 cents 
he feels himself entitled to porterhouse steak, and all other carniv- 
orous omnivorous luxuries, or something to that effect. 

Democracy needs to work out not only political laws and economic 
rules, but moral ideals and mental attitudes and spiritual graces, 
and among those will have to be the habit of thought that everyone 
need not have what everybody else has. This grace of self-denial 
once achieved will put the possible victim beyond the incitement of 
the rapacious merchant and the clever advertising man, who might 
otherwise lead him into temptation from which even the good Lord 
cannot deliver him. 

Near the beginning of my address I referred to the danger of the 
advertiser's sacrificing scruple and truth, as well as the sense of 
decency, in order to accomplish his one object of selling. That 
statement increases the scope of my subject so that it may include 
not only the advertiser's influence upon public morals, but also the 
morality of the advertiser himself. Of course,. I am using the word 
" morality " not in its nominally restricted sense of the matter of 
sex relationship, but to include all aspects of human relationship, 
and specifically the scrupulousness and truthfulness to which I have 
just referred. It may be that, in the ancient days of selling and 
buying, the biggest liar used to be the best seller; but I believe that 
now truth tells and sells. The advertising man, as the mouth-piece 
of the seller, ought therefore above all things to be a truth teller. 
Truth is not necessarily prosaic. Even truth can be artistically 
handled, so as to be attractive and impressive. 

Let me say that I have the highest possible conception of the 
social function of the advertiser. I am speaking now, not of the 
seller, but of the sort of economic specialist which each of you is. 1 
feel that largely in your hands lie the future of American industry, 
and the character of our commercial morals among ourselves and 
with other peoples. I believe that it is for you to work out a code 
of ethics in your profession that will realize such high expectations 
as I and others may have of you. Yes, I know that I am taking 
on the preacher's tone, but I hold that conditions and possibilities 
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warrant the demand implied. You ought to become a select group 
— a guild of economic experts and practical idealists^ each of you 
a kind of magnetic needle that points always to the pole of truth. 
In journalism we have^ unfortunately, owing mainly to the exi- 
^ncies of this now commercialized vocation, developed that im- 
personality under which most of you are at work. I look forward 
to the day when an advertisement signed by John Smith, or let me 
say George W. Coleman, will be the reader's guarantee that the 
goods advertised are exactly as described, and that the value of a 
hundred cents on the dollar is assured. Such a state of affairs would 
make the advertising man a sort of auditor or expert accountant, 
whose one object is to present the truth of the case to his employer, 
who is not so much the man who pays the salary as the people at 
large whose buying makes that salary possible. Once upon a time, 
I presume, any old somebody felt he could be an advertising man, 
just as it used to be possible for any old woman to be a nurse. And 
even we younger men remember when the thought of one's needing 
to be a trained nurse was nearly ridiculous. But all the vocations 
in due time become specialized, so also the advertising man is in 
process of becoming a specialist of the highest grade. 

In passing, let me refer to the incidental but important service 
which he renders to culture, in that he needs to be a master of 
expression, and thus becomes an arbiter of linguistic style. Also, 
he is an economic educator, in that he brings before each of us the 
whole range of products, with which our actual needs would not 
otherwise acquaint us. And the buyer becoming continuously edu- 
cated, is thereby responsible for steady improvement of the quality 
of goods. Also, the advertising man's business being to create and 
stimulate demand, he renders an enormous economic service, and 
one that tends to become indispensable, in that he is the one most 
efficient aid and means to distribution. 

But to return to the advertising man's moral service, let me offer 
a few thoughts, perfectly obvious to you, but which this preacher 
must get out of his system before he parts with this opportunity. 
Proverbially, " Chickens come home to roost " ; so does an adver- 
tisement. Advertising that is not true is not advertising, but simply 
lying and suicide. Even the type of advertising that does not de- 
liberately lie, but uses language with such questionable cleverness 
as to allow people to deceive themselves, is short-sighted and futile, 
for it is a deliberate tampering with the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. Making possible the cynical query of victim to victim, " Do 
you really believe what you read ? " as final comment upon an adver- 
tisement, is obviously a self-defeated method of publicity. Under 
such conditions it is hard for the reader to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood. And besides, he won't bother to do it. The confi- 
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dence of the people remains always the greatest asset of the adver- 
tiser. Success results not only from money expended, but from 
honor invested. 

In the present stage of the development of advertising, too much 
still depends upon the advertising medium — its drculation, its 
clientele, and what not (details better kno¥m to you than to me) — 
but duly the dependability of the advertisement and of the adver- 
tisers themselves will count for more. In a sense, you advertising 
men do not act for a store, a mill, or whatever commercial enter- 
prise, but you are that store, that mill, that enterprise, and your 
responsibility is proportionate. The advertising man who refuses 
to accept this high responsibility towards our economic civilization 
may yet be exceedingly clever, and therefore may be in increasing 
demand, and he may make a fine living; but he is a quack and a 
fakir, — a disgrace and an injury to the profession. Enlightened 
self-interest pays dividends, and I submit that it will pay the ad- 
vertising fraternity to reject, or to eject, from its membership men 
of lesser calibre than the ideal type that I have meant to indicate. 
All advertising would be benefited by this cleansing process, and 
respect and confidence gained for a profession then known to be 
without reproach, and without fear, and beyond price. A single 
practical suggestion let me tuck away with this mass of hiffdutin 
generalization, viz., that the moral force resident in these reputable 
advertising agents of the country has the power and the duty to 
end the era of coercion which makes American newspapers the more 
or less " glad slaves '* of the ** Interests " and therefore, at best, the 
fairly intimidated servants of principle and of the public good. 

With the acceptance of such standards of decency and responsi- 
bility, even the present vast volume of advertising would be incal- 
culably increased, the advertising man having become the depend- 
able annoimcer, the clean mouth-piece of seller to buyer. WiUi our 
voracious reading habits as a people, there is no limit to the influ- 
ence, moral, economic and cultural, which the advertising man might 
exert — if dependable. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of America could almost moral- 
ize the business of the country by discountenancing deceit and de- 
stroying every head of hydra-fronted fraud, and making of each 
member a conscious, personal agent of the people and of truth. 
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ADVERTISING AND DAILY BREAD 
By Helen Mar Shaw-Thompson^ Chicago 

Women are acknowledged to be good buyers. If they felt they 
did not receive full value for their money in advertised goods they 
would not buy them. 

Assurance of better quality is in itself ample justification of the 
slightly higher prices which we grant may be charged for some 
advertised articles, and this quality certainly exists. 

Here are the statements of a few manufacturers: 
' " Invariably an article which the manufacturer is willing to back 
is of the best quality he knows how to make, and is full weight," 
says Mr. Bedford of the Com Products Company, who further 
states, " It is a guarantee to the consumer, on the part of an ex- 
pert in the business, while the unadvertised articles are sold as a 
matter of price, the manufacturer taking no interest in the goods 
beyond the first sale." 

Mr. Leonard M. Frailey, secretary of the Joseph Campbell Com- 
pany, affirms : *' Quality is the real basis of success on any article, 
and no sane business man would spend a considerable sum of money 
advertising a product which did not repeat with the consumer. 
Quality, alone, will accomplish this. In fact, advertising stand- 
ardizes quality in the public mind." 

Mr. Livingston, president of the Snider Catsup Company, sums 
up the question of the prices and quality of advertised goods as 
follows : 

" We do consider that advertised articles are superior in 
quality to those not advertised. A well advertised article must be 
kept up to equal quality of previous shipments, and that is a heavy 
item of expense, but no advertiser who has studied the problem 
carefully would permit a poor quality of anything to be shipped 
and expect to sell it on some fancy worded advertisement. He is 
sure to keep his quality right, if possible." 

Some natural sources of better quality in advertised goods are 
found in an attempt to answer, in my own mind, how it is that the 
manufacturer can afford to apjpropriate a large sum, say $100,000, 
to one year's advertising, without adding to the price charged 
to the consumer. (The following paragraphs repeat some points 
already made, but may serve as a partial recapitulation.) 

He can afford it because of the increased quantity of goods he 
will sell as the result of advertising. 

Selling an increased quantity of goods means that he will make 
more money, as the result of legitimate profit. If he sells more 
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goods he must make more profits; therefore^ he bays his raw 
materials in larger quantities^ consequently at lower rates; he is 
enabled to put in ipiproved machinery and labor-saving devices, 
thus reducing the cost, of manufacture. Those improved devices 
also produce an actual improvement in the quality of his goods. 
This improvement in quality^ merely incidental to the process of 
improved and economical manufacture is^ nevertheless^ enjoyed 
by the consumer and is, we must acknowledge, a benefit directly 
traceable to advertising. 

The manufacturer of advertised goods, producing in large quan- 
tities and constantly improving his facilities, as the result of growth 
and the introduction of economic methods, has an inevitable ad- 
vantage over the small manufacturer. The latter is marketing to 
a limited trade, making small margins and therefore obliged to 
struggle along as best he can. The small manufacturer must econo- 
mize on labor and on materials. He cannot afford to do as the 
large manufacturer often does do, pay a fancy price for the select 
portion, only, of an .entire State's output of some vegetable or fruit, 
in order to keep up the quality of an advertised brand. 

The small manufacturer cannot always afford special apparatus 
for the cleaning and washing of raw materials; but the manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand must have the very latest devices 
obtainable, that the quality of his product may be maintained. 
This same machinery not only enables him to advertise a product 
untouched by human hands, but it saves in the manufacturing cost, 
the machine labor being much less expensive than hand labor. 

Again, the compressed air apparatus and other labor-saving de- 
vices for keeping the larger factory clean insure cleaner products 
from that factory. 

So, at every turn, the consumer of advertised products is benefited 
by the very popularity which advertising creates for those products. 

One journey through the dusty, ill-kept factory of the small 
manufacturer of unadvertised goods, and then a trip through any 
up-to-date, spic-and-span, orderly factory, where a well-known 
advertised brand is produced, would be more effective than hours 
of argument in arousing perpetual loyalty for advertised goods. 

Not that advertised poducts are the only good ones. 

Capital and skill have produced good goods without advertising, 
but the purchaser has no sure way of distinguishing many of the 
good, unadvertised brands from unadvertised goods of inferior 
quality. 

The advertising carried by reputable publications is the pur- 
chaser's safeguard. One may always make personal inquiry of 
the publisher, if uncertain as to the quality of an article advertised 
in his publication. 
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After this review of the economic importance of advertising, one 
is led to ask. What would the cost of commodities be, provided we 
had as many comforts as we now have, which would b^ impossible, 
were it not for advertising? 

If a co-operative plan is the protection necessary, is not adver- 
tising, itself, a great co-operative, protective plan, for the con- 
sumer to use as such if he will? 

The greatest possible testimony that advertising is an economy 
to the consumer is the fact that a great majority of the women 
purchasers of the world favor advertised goods. 

A canvass of any community will show that women prefer to 
buy and use advertised goods; that women consider advertised 
goods better in quality and that, when advertised products aire 
higher in price than the unadvertised, women consider them gen- 
erally worth more. 

A little illustration will suffice: 

When Mr. I. M. Doubleday, head of the Doubleday-Page Pub- 
lishing Company, was planning the great new Doubleday-Page 
Building at Garden City, he conceived the idea of putting in a co- 
operative store. He thought he could save money for his employees 
by purchasing in quantities and selling on the least margin possible, 
and he thought he could save them time by placing these home 
shopping facilities within the building in which they worked. 

He found, upon investigation, that he could save them a con- 
siderable amount of money by carrying a line of unadvertised foods 
that were wholesome, though not of proclaimed quality. To his 
amazement, he found that such goods could not be carried without 
great loss, as A canvass of his employees revealed the fact that his 
entire force, almost to an individual, was prejudiced in favor of 
advertised goods and preferred paying a few cents more, when 
necessary, in order to secure advertised products. 



ADVERTISING AND CIVIC ADVANCEMENT 

By Prop. Charles Zueblin, Boston 

I TAKE it advertising is anything which secures publicitv; that 
successful advertising is anything that delivers the goods, and 
good advertising is the well-written story of goods that advertise 
themselves. Now, in fact, advertising is merely getting publicity, 
but that is not necessarily desirable advertising. When one men- 
tions the name of Reno, one gets certain associated ideas. Reno 
suggests divorce suits, and SaH Lake City suggests union suits. 
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Reno suggests non-union suits. Atlantic City suggests non-suits* 
These things^ when announced^ explain themselves. They are 
adequate advertising merely when they contain publicity. Of 
course^ Reno also suggests that unfortunate failure of the white 
man's hope; Cincinnati suggests the failure of the white man's 
soap. So that in all of these characteristics with which we are 
familiar^ you find at once the association of ideas carries its effect 

The subject of slogans carries at once this idea that advertising 
is mere publicity^ and that it does not suggest^ necessarily^ suc- 
cessful advertising or good advertising. Let me remind you of 
some of the slogans some of the cities are using to attract attention. 
They only do attract attention when there is something behind 
them. For a number of years we were invited to ** Watch Tacoma 
Grow." Well, we did. Now they have had to draw in their horns, 
because they grew so fast, according to their own census, it was 
^ necessary to revise it. But having revised the slogan, the slogan 
does n't sound good any more. The result is, we have a different 
perspective of it. 

There was a beautiful city in Michigan, which had as a slogan, 
"Grand Rapids Knows How." Some cynic suggested that they 
knew it all. They went to work to prove they did know. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, got up a competition to secure a slogan. There 
were two thousand competitors. The choice fell upon the slogan, 
** Fort Wayne With Might and Main." That has a musical sound. 
It does not mean anything, of course. If they had said, " Mad 
Anthony and Fort Wayne," it would have been an association of 
ideas that would really have been good advertising. I notice that 
in Wichita you are invited to " Watch Wichita Win." That alliter- 
ation almost tempts the world to do it. When one goes to a little 
suburban town, he finds it calls his attention by saying, " Now 
Notice Newton." Perhaps you may, but all of them will have to 
do something to live up to their slogans, or the slogans are mean- 
ingless. The advertising only gains useful, permanent publicity 
when there is something to it. 

The famous Chicago motto, ** I will," suggests the Boston man 
whose friend asked him if in his family thev alw/iys discriminated 
between " shall " and " will." He said, " Oh, yes. My wife says, 
' you shall,' and I say, * I will.' " That immediately makes us 
understand that slogan, because Lorimer and Sullivan said, " You 
shall," and Chicago said, " I will." It somewhat vitiates its 
significance. 

We don't know, here in Boston, whether New York has a slogan 
or not. We hear so little about New York. Thev probably rely 
on the idea that they think it is unnecessary. There is a sus- 
picion, at least in South Boston, that the slogan of New York is 
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the famous Bowery sayings " Wot t* 'ell.'* That recognizes the New 
York spirit^ as you know it, and as I am sure you recognize it. 

When you come to slogans that really have pith in them, you see 
at once their advertising value. You go to Fall River. You see 
Fall River says, " Fall River Looms Up." Its whole industry 
is epitomized in that. That is a good slogan. That is the kind 
of thing that really does help a community advertise. 

Successful advertising is the kind that delivers the goods. Now, 
it is not necessarily on such a lofty plane as was advised to you by 
our distinguished educator and preacher this afternoon, or as was 
accredited to you by your delightful fellow worker who followed 
him, but very often advertising which is successful is advertising 
which is deleterious, at least temporarily, although there is stiU the 
fact that it is successful advertising, at least momentarily, that 
delivers the goods. We have been hearing a little about that yoimg 
American who was at the coronation. One of her friends pointed 
out a distinguished looking man and said, " That is one of our 
landed proprietors." The American said, ** Who landed him ? " 
Naturally, you get the American point of view. That is a really 
much more important use of the term than the conventional one, 
and it indicates at once successful advertising. 

But we want something more. We want to hark back periodically 
to that delightful picture drawn by Thomas Carlyle when he satir- 
ized the man who drove through the streets of London in a lath 
and plaster hat seven feet high, to advertise hats. Carlyle said, 
" Why don't he make good hats ? That would have advertised his 
hats." That is the thought that has come to this convention, and 
seems to be the prevailing idea, and that is a considerable part of 
advertising. We must come to that, or advertising will deserve all 
of the bad things that have been said of it, and if we do come 
to that, it will deserve all the good things you have said of it. 

I want to consider, not merely advertising, but good advertising, 
which relates to those goods which are so good it only requires a 
well-written story to describe them, — and don't think you are going 
to be put out of business. You will have to write the stories. They 
will get along first rate, and will receive more attention, and do 
a lot more good. I know we hear a lot of talk about some of the 
greatest literary men in the world, who say that they read the adver- 
tising pages in the magazines rather than the other pages, — except 
when ihey have contributions themselves. Still, we like to get our 
advertisements in the reading space. When a thing is good, an 
automobile, for instance, you can write all sorts of picturesque 
stories. When the advertising irf made-up very largely of stories, 
the people do read it. Unless they are fans, if I may use that 
expression about machines, they do not go down to all these lurid 
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tales of the wonderful things they have done^ because they know 
that is a select instance. They read the romantic story. If it 
is something that is worth tellings we shall' have the story told 
far and wide. If there is nothing worth telling about it^ the most 
skillful advertising will be only hoodwinking people into believing 
it is worth somethings and that won't last much longer^ with the 
American public. 

I want to remind you what some of the cities are doing to 
secure the best kind of advertisings that pays not only the ad- 
vertiser but the city^ and that pays permanently^ because the goods 
are there to back it up. When you think of Denver, you are a 
little bit likely to think of consumption. You think of deficiency 
of lungs. You wouldn't think so, if you heard the Denverite. 
In any case, Denver has a great many more attractions than the 
climate that cures tuberculosis, and a great many people going 
around there that are deficient in lungs are as sound and delightful 
looking specimens as you could see anywhere. 

If you read the remarkable paper published every week in 
Denver, you will see how the average city advertising pays. The 
average city can't get out a paper telling about its business, be- 
cause the business won't stand it. This paper tells most romantic 
stories. You don't believe them, lots of times, until you go there. 
You can't go back of those pictures. They picture their audi- 
torium; show you how they have a public theatre every night in 
the week, and how they have free concerts attended by thousands 
and thousands of people on Sunday; how they have the very best 
band in America; people go there by thousands and thousands, 
because they live in Denver. Now, that kind of thing is the sort 
of advertising that is based upon the goods being there to deliver. 

When you think of some of, these American cities that have estab- 
lished great playgrounds and great park systems, you think of 
Boston. Boston and its suburbs are the best park system in this 
or any other country. Those of us who have come here recently, 
as I have, have come in part because we know that they have 
the best part of nature all about us, which has been annexed for 
the public good. We believe we can live better here than in any 
other place. Although we may have come out of the wild and 
woolly, like many of the rest of you, and left some of our free- 
dom there, when we settle down in old age, we believe we are 
satisfied in a place where, because of these great public possessions, 
life is worth living. 

Next to Boston in that respect we rank Kansas City, Missouri. 
You find these conditions are reallv worth more than the bank 
clearings and the other toutings. Of course they are very well 
to have up your sleeve, and it is nice to have them, as well as 
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to talk about them. It is easy to juggle with figures^ and it is 
easy to juggle with economics^ as our distinguished lady friend 
told us this afternoon. At the same time^ when you go over the 
park system of Kansas City, you realize with the advent of that 
new railway station which is promised before the end of the 
twentieth century — you realize the various improvements are going 
to be something to talk about. Now your attention is going to be 
fixed primarily on the things that enable people to live. The city 
that goes in for parks is going to succeed sooner than the city 
that tells you all about its real and fictitious advantages, however 
good they may be. 

Now, in Kansas City, if you can get around and have private 
conveyances so you can see these beautiful parks of theirs, you 
will know, in addition to the manifold advantages, that kind of 
thing is going to make the city distinctive. And so with Chicago, 
which has the best playground system in the world. When they 
have that lake front beautified so as to have a bigger common and 
these playgrounds where the children play ajbout them, Chicago 
won't have to talk about its rivers, its bank clearances and the 
great volume of business, because the people will be there to 
testify for themselves, and they will have strength to testify be- 
cause they have been brought up in that vigorous place. As you 
go across the State, you see these distinctive cities dotted here 
and there. They are coming to mean something more than the 
old advertising that used to precede them. 

When you think of Waterbury, Conn., you don't necessarily 
want to go there and do business in anything but watches, but 
when you see that great station with its campanile tower you be- 
lieve that is a city where anybody would want to settle down and 
live. When you think of Springfield, Mass., you may think of 
paper and think it has many things to commend it. But the real 
thing that is going to make it known is the beautiful tower and 
the group of buildings growing up on the river bank, and the 
improvement of the river bank, and the art museum and the library 
and the things that make life worth living and different from things 
like paper mills that enable people to get into the United States 
Senate. When you think of the little neighboring city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., you do not think merely of Hartford tires. You 
think of the beautifully situated Capitol and the great bridge 
across the Connecticut river. These things that make life worth 
living in the city you read about constantly. The magazines are 
filled with narratives of the things that make cities worth living 
in; not merely places in which you can make money. As you go 
over the country you find these places. 

It is worth while to remind you how they redeemed the flats of 
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Puget Sound. A perfectly level area has been opened for manu- 
facturing sites- that will be the Philadelphia of the Northwest, 
because they have had the wisdom to annex this great area for 
future good. When you think of the neighboring city of Lynn and 
its strikes, which are unduly heralded in the press, it is worth 
while to think of the flats there which they are going to redeem 
from the Atlantic. They are going to have an expanse like that 
of Tacoma. There will be an opportunity of expansion, because 
they are building the city wisely and building it permanently. 

Sometimes a city gets along because it is in a strategic position, 
and it can't help it. Pittsburg is so located that it must be a big 
city. They have done everything they could to prevent it. The 
railroad has throttled them. They have allowed the sky to be 
overcast, but there is bound to be a big city thfere. Some day they 
will wake up and there will be a great city there. Galveston, wiped 
out by the sea, redeemed itself. Why did San Francisco get the 
Panama Exposition? Don't be offended, but it is a better city 
than New Orleans. With all the things that can be said about it, 
for exposition purposes, San Francisco is a better city. There is 
no city west of New York which has such hotels and entertainment 
facilities as San Francisco. That, added to the most beautiful 
topography of the continent, in spite of all its defects, gives it a 
claim to which even the good people of New Orleans, with all 
their hospitable charm and all their growth and multiple activities, 
must necessarily yield. When you think of San Francisco, you 
don't necessarily think of a city that has these God-given advan- 
tages, but when you get out there you see them and believe that 
some day they will come back and recognize the divinity that 
shapes their- ends, because that city is where a city must be, and 
it has become great in the things that invite the tourist and the 
traveler. I need not tell you that it is not due to the Puritanism 
of Boston, but it is due to some kind of collective qualities that 
grow about the city that is distinctive in them. That kind of thing 
not only advertises cities, but sets the motto ior advertisers. When 
the boastful chanticleer crows, you know the sunrise is a coinci- 
dence, but when the hen cackles, you know she is delivering the 
goods. 
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General Session — Ford Hall 

August Four — 2 p. m. 
President Samuel C. Dobbs Presiding 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Br Mr. George French^ Chairman 



u 



PON the recommendation of the Committee on Resolutions^ the 
following resolutions were adopted: 



Standards op Achievement por Advertising Clubs 
Submitted by the Town Criers of Rhode Island, 

Resolved, That the Associated Advertising Clubs of America recommend as 
standards of purpose and achievement for all advertising Clubs: 

(1) Benefiting the science, art and ethics of publicity and salesmanship. 

(2) Increasing the size, prestige and influence of the Club. 

(S) Inspiring and developing the powere and efficiency of the individual members. 
(4) Promoting and improving the community along conmiercial, economic and 
social lines. 

• Suppression op Fraudulent Advertising 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. Herbert S. 
Houston to the Periodical Department and endorsed to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 

It is a high privilege for the Association of Advertising Clubs of America in its 
annual convention, held at Boston in August, 1911, to express their hearty com- 
mendation of the earnest work done by Postmaster-General Hitchcock in prose- 
cuting and convicting promoters of "Get-Rich-Quick'* securities. 

WUle we thus commend the pimishment of the criminals we would urgently 
recommend the prevention of the crime through the enactment of laws requiring 
that those seeking to use the mails to advertise stocks or other securities shall file 
a sworn statement of the financial condition of the concern or companv issuing 
the stocks or securities, with the Post Office Department, and that, if the state- 
ment is found to be satisfactory, a permit be granted to use the mails, and that, 
if the statement be found unsatisfactory, such permit to use the mails be denied. 

We submit to our fellow citizens, whose interests we serve by printing, painting, 
and otherwise distributing hundreds of millions of dollars worth of honest adver- 
tising annually, that this honest advertising should not be brought into competi- 
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tion with the great volume of dishonest advertising that is circulated under the 
protection of the government's postage stamp. In order, therefore, to safeguard 
the people against this fraudulent advertising through the nutils, that is estimated 
to rob them of over $20,000,000 a year, and in order to protect honest advertis- 
ing from this dishonest competition we urge upon Codgress the enactment ol such 
law as shall serve these results. 

On Proposed iNCREAds of Second Class Postage 

The following resolution was submitted by Col. Chas. H. Taylor 
of the BoMton Globe: 

Whereas, the Postmaster-General of the United States is quoted in Washington 
reports as having recently urged the Federal Commission on Second Class Matter 
to recommend to Congress (1) a general increase in the postage rate on news- 
papers and periodicals, or (2) a higher rate on the advertising sections of maga- 
zines; and 

Whereas, the said Postmaster-General b also reported to have said that news- 
papers and magazines no longer deserved any special recognition on the ground 
that their output was a benefit to the public intelligence, b^ause of the enormous 
growth of newspaper and magazine advertising, which is solely for private profit 
and of no educational value: 

Resolved, That the Associated Advertising Clubs of America aflirm publicly 
and emphatically their belief that any careful, unbiased investigation of all the 
facts wUl prove convincingly that advertising is and is brooming increasingly a 
most powerful, perhaps the most powerful, force in raising the standards of living, 
intelligence and enjoyment of a majority of civilized men; and 

Resolved, That until the principles of efficiency or scientific management are 
applied to the United States Post Office Department, so that minimum costs and 
reasonable standards of service are known and attained, no postal rates should be 
increased. 

Designed to Exclude the Dishonest and Incapable 
The following resolution was submitted by the Ad Men's Club 
of Des Moines: 

Whereas, any movement which tends to exclude the dishonest and incapable 
from the profession of advertbing, will in the same measure raise the standtotl of 
our profession. 

Therefore be it resolved. That the Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
hereby authorize the President to appoint a committee to dSraf t a plan whereby 
a standard of qualifications for advertising men may be suggested for the assist- 
ance and guidance of practising advertising men and advertising students, which 
pUn shall be communicated to all affiliated clubs with the reconunendation that 
it be brought to the attention of all their members. 



A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO PRESIDENT DOBBS 

Presentation by Mr. H. B. Humphrey^ Boston 

President Dobbs got the surprise of his life and^ incidentally, 
received a touching tribute from his fellow members, when he was 
presented with a cabinet containing three hundred pieces of finest 
Gorham silver. 
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Mr. Dobbs was taken entirely off his gaard when Henry B. 
Humphrey of the H. B. Humphrey Advertising Company of Bos- 
ton^ who is president of the Eastern Division and one of the best 
known members of the Pilgrim Publicity Association^ arose and ten- 
dered the gift. 

Mr. Dobbs was overcome by surprise and pleasure^ but he thanked 
Mr. Humphrey and all of those who had been concerned in the 
gift, saying that it would be one of the most highly valued of his 
possessions in future years. 

The silver was afterwards* exhibited to those present and was 
greatly admired by alL 

Mr. Humphrey presented the gift of silver with these words: 

" Mr. President : Yesterday the announcement was made that the 
one hundredth elub had enrolled in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. This significant fact is one to which you your- 
self may point with reasonable and pardonable pride; for it is 
largely to you and to the wise and successful policies of your 
administration that the remarkable growth and present power of 
this organization are due. 

" You have been our President for two prosperous, thriving years. 
During that time the Associated Clubs have grown from a handful 
of scattered units into a truly national body spanning the Continent 
from coast to coast — or, I may better say, covering it like a blanket 
in every direction. Not only does this great organization embrace 
the States — it finds adherents in the teeming cities over the Cana- 
dian border, and, as we have seen this week, its influence has 
stretched out potently across the water to the Mother Country. 
Is it too much to hope that, with a continuation of such policies, 
our activities may within a few years find no limits for boundaries 
other than those of the entire English-speaking world? 

" Under your guidance, not only has the numerical and material 
prosperity of the association increased and multiplied, but its power 
for constructive, tangible good to humanity has begun to be realized. 
You yourself have worked heart and soul, not only as the executive 
of a great organization, but as a business missionary in the beneficent 
cause of truUi and integrity in advertising. Your example and your 
unfaltering devotion to high ideals in the practice of your pro- 
fession have borne abundant fruit, so that to-day, as we approach 
the closing hours of this great gathering, we can say that the spirit 
of truth and sincerity has blessed our deliberations. Schermerhom, 
Fleischer, Zueblin — these men have put on with you the shining 
armor of truth and stood shoulder to shoulder with you in the good 
fight. With soldiers such as these enlisted, what captain could not 
claim the day? 

** And now to you personally let me express our appreciation of 
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your unfailing gentleness of temper, your continuing courtesy^ your 
democratic^ helpful^ optimistic self. You are to us the type of 
kindly^ chivalrous, Southern gentleman, and for that, Dobbs, wc 
love you as a man among men. 

" Therefore, in token of our appreciation of you and our obli- 
gation to you, on behalf of the Eastern Division of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, I present to you this chest of silver, 
with the hope that it may serve all the days of your life as a re- 
minder of our fealty, and that in it your children's children's chil- 
dren may find a source of pride, because their grandfather Dobbs 
was a very pioneer in the wilderness, blazing the path for the ad- 
vancing hosts of truth and righteousness in advertising." 



PRESENTATION OF BOSTON MILEAGE BANNER 
By Mr. Carroll W^sthall, Boston 

Just fifty years ago to-day the bushes around a Southern camp- 
fire parted, and a man clad in the remnants of a gray uniform, 
blood-stained and covered with dust, staggered into the cleared 
space and fell — to rise no more. 

His ragged shirt lay open at the throat, and as friendly hands 
grasped it to lift him, tore completely away, revealing closely 
wrapped around his shrunken frame a tattered Confederate flag. 

His name — whence he had come — history does i\ot record, nor 
do these details matter. The vital, imperishable fact remains. He 
had saved the flag he loved from capture. He had given his life 
— not for a few strips of colored silk sewed together to make a 
thing called a flag — not that — but for the ideals which that flag 
had come in his mind to represent and to stand for. 

You to whom I shall presently award this banner will gain 
more — much more — than mere silk or gilt. You will receive a 
token whose permanent name — Boston Mileage Trophy — fash- 
ioned by a noted banner maker into a design of rare beauty and 
quiet richness, typifies the sturdy old standards of character and 
true worth we justly call ** New England Quality." 

You will not forget that back of the banner itself are the Pilgrim 
ideals which inspired it — the democracy of equal opportunity for 
clubs small and large assured by the formula '* percentage times 
mileage " which you promise to preserve — the succession after 
a year's brief space to another club, unless through perseverance 
and through self-denial you win it once again. 

And lastly you as advertisinjr men will alwavs be reminded of 
the donors, the Pilgrim Publicitv Association, by its central seal 
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— the resolute, prophetic herald of progress, whose sword of truth 
you will keep keen (uid whose torch of publicity you will keep 
burning brightly. 

The race is to the swift, and the race is over. We have tried 
to make the prize worthy of the contest. And the contest has 
assuredly been worthy of the prize. This prize I now extend in 
behalf of the Boston Mileage Banner Committee and the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association to the Dallas Advertising League. 



RESPONSE — BY PRESIDENT JOHNSTON 

Texas and Dallas certainly appreciate this honor of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, through the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America. We assure you that it has been won by advertising 
men. * Each and every one that we brought up from Dallas, over 
2000 miles, are members of the Dallas Advertising League, and it 
shall remain with us to uplift and help us to do greater and better 
this coming year. We thank you. 



PRESENTATION OF "PRINTERS' INK" CUP TO 
DES MOINES CLUB 

By Mr. George B. Gallup, Boston 

The Committee appointed by President Dobbs in May met soon 
after and embodied its opinions in a summary which, owing much 
to the judgment, experience and wisdom of my associates, Mr. 
Frederick W. Aldred, of Providence, Chief Crier of the Town 
Criers of Rhode Island, and Mr. William M. Fairbanks, of Lowell, 
Mass., former vice-president of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
went out from the hands of the Committee in such form that it was 
accepted without criticism by the officials of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America and by Printen' Ink; and also was fol- 
lowed without the slightest objection by the clubs competing. I 
submit herewith, as a part of our report, this summary: 

Conditions 
The Committee on the Awarding of the Printers' Ink Cup finds 
that the only conditions made by the donors are: 

" That it shall be awarded to the club which makes the 
most practical use of its opportunities as an advertising 
club during the convention year closing August 1, 1911." 
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As much for the benefit of the competing clubs as for its own 
need in making a wise and just awards the Committee has decided 
that the word " opportunities " in these conditions must be defined 
as including these four lines of achievement : 

1. Benefiting the science^ art, and ethics of advertising. 

2. Increasing the sixe, prestige, and influence of the club. 

8. Inspiring and developing the powers and efficiency of the 
individual members. 

4. Promoting and improving the community along commercial, 
economic and social lines. 

Inasmuch as the standards of possible achievement for each club 
depend upon local conditions, absolutely alike in no two clubs or 
communities, the Committee insists that each competing club, in 
submitting documentary evidence, state explicitly for each line of 
achievement: First, the conditions at the beginning; and, second, 
the conditions at the end of the convention year. 

Nine clubs entered the competition, and their claims and exhibits 
were passed upon by the Committee with great anxiety on our part 
to render a just and impartial decision. 

We felt that the standards set up to govern this contest, if accu- 
rately established, must work in time to bring about extraordinary 
development of the highest and best in advertising and justify the 
motive with which this cup was originally offered by Printers' Ink 
and for which great honor and credit is due. We felt that adver- 
tising, if rightly understood and practiced, must eventually release 
Activities that shall compel an irresistible evolution upward, but 
only through the perfecting of men and their better co-operation to 
realize the highest aims and ends of civilization. 

We trusted this competition would disclose the fact that adver- 
tising men gathered into clubs were working in every part of the 
country to realize in well-rounded activities, truth, efficiency and 
the beautiful in all human effort and environment. 

Finally we felt that as this competition is carried on, year after 
year, it must help bring to pass that advertising shall make the 
best that now is and still is to be best known in human consciousness 
and ever present in realization. 

We were not disappointed when we had finished our examination 
and fixed our decision. More than ever we were convinced that the 
advertising men of this country have it well within their power, 
perhaps to a greater degree than any other class of men, to affect 
profoundly the progress, welfare, and destiny of our people along 
all important lines. 

For the work of the clubs competing for the Printers' Ink Cup 
illustrates in every case the idea fast prevailing that scientific 
advertising means efficiency in truth-telling, about things worth 
while. 84 
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Along the line of co-operative effort each club competing gave 
evidence of having caught the spirit of that immortal compact 
signed on the " Mayflower," one clause of which reads : 

"We are knit together in a most strict and sacred bond and 
covenant of our Lord of the violation of which we make great con- 
science and by virtue of which we do hold ourselves strictly tied 
to all care of each other's good and of the whole by every one 
and so mutually." 

We cannot here attempt a thorough analysis of the work of 
the competing clubs; that we hope will be made and the results 
published by the National Body. We wish to point out, however, 
that Fort Worth, St. Louis, Cedar Rapids, and Milwaukee all 
furnished evidence of most praiseworthy effort to take the utmost 
advantage of their opportunity. 

Minneapolis and Dallas each gave evidence of remarkable achieve- 
ment along several lines. 

The attention of every advertising club in America should be 
attracted to the remarkable pioneer work of the New York Adver- 
tising Men's League in attempting to solve scientifically many of 
the technical advertising problems which unsolved are now a most 
potent cause for waste and inefficiency in present-day advertising. 

The work of the Charleston Club, during its short existence, 
should be an inspiration to every other advertising club in America, 
particularly to those in the smaller centers of population. 

One club, however, was the unanimous choice of the Committee 
for first place. The proofs were so conclusive of this club's re- 
markable efficiency in a multitude of activities along all four lines 
of effort named in the competition, that your committee takes 
pleasure in awarding the Printert' Ink Cup 'to the Des Moines 
Ad-Men's Club of Des Moines, Iowa, the present holder. 

Geo. B. Gallup, Chairman, 

Fird Vie*'Prend4nt of the Pilgrim Publicity A$9ociation, Botton^ Ma$$, 

Frederick W. Aldred, 

C%m/ Crier of the Town Criere of Rhode lalandt Providence, 

William M. Fairbanks, 

Former Vieo'PreeiderU of the Pilgrim Publicity Aeeociation, BotUm, Maee, 



RESPONSE — BY MR. T. W. Le QUATTE 

This is so sudden that I cannot find words to express the feelings 
of approbation with which the members of the Des Moines Adver- 
tising Club look upon the judgment of your distin^ruished committee. 

Seriously, gentlemen, we have won more than the cup, and every 
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club that has competed for this cup has won more than the cup, 
for in winning thi^ cup, the cup itself has been a secondary matter 
in our consideration. The matter of improving ourselves, the 
matter of improving our communities, the matter of improving our 
State, and the matter of improving the status of advertising have 
been the moving purposes of the Des Moines Advertising Men's 
Club. I thank you. 



THE ST. LOUIS CLUB'S GIFT TO MR. COLEMAN 
By Mr. Clkndknnino, St. Louis 

SoHK months ago the St. Louis Advertising Men's League de- 
cided that we give a cup to that man who in our opinion did the 
most during the current year for the uplifting of the good cause 
of good advertising. We have determined that award, and it affords 
me pleasure to inform you promptly who it is. It is our best, 
honest judgment that the man who has done most to bring about 
this, the greatest convention of advertising men and publicity 
that the world has ever seen, should have it. One of our mem- 
bers has written an expression for the press, to which we all 
subscribe: " St. Louis awards its loving cup and an expression 
of all affection with it to that gentleman who in our opinion has 
enlarged and intensified old Boston's title of the Hub, and latterly 
converted it to the hub of hospitality." 

Never before in the convention history of this country, so 
reads this wording, has any city succeeded in impressing every 
interest, every activity and every citizen in sight into one enthu- 
siastic and united service to make glad the stranger within her 
gates with her matchless beauty of environment, her treasures of 
historic association, the bounty of her board, the prodigality of 
her entertainment, and in the cordiality of her reception and her 
Godspeed to the parting guest, Boston has through this man out- 
advertised advertising, and his name is George W, Coleman. 



RESPONSE — BY MR. COLEMAN 

Froh the time that I first heard that St. Louis was to present 
a cup of this sort, it seemed to me that they had undertaken a 
very difficult task, with so many men in the field, doing such splen- 
did service for advertising in so many ways. As usual with one 
who has nothing to do with another's business, I had made up my 
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mind long ago where that enp would go and expected to see it 
presented to our beloved friend^ the President of the National 
association. 

But it is a sort of unfair competition for one man^ like the 
President of the National Association^ to be up against five hundred 
men such as compose the Pilgrim Publicity Association. That is 
the one to whom this cup is really presented^ I take it^ and I happen 
to be the fortunate individual who on this occasion represents that 
splendid band of advertising men^ and on their behalf I want to 
express to St. Louis^ to its chairman and to its delegates^ our warm 
and deep appreciation of your gracious and generous kindness to 
us. We shall never forget it Thank you. 



REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

By Mr. Henry W. Nkwhall 

Voting Delegates Registered 405 

Members of Clubs (not including Voting Delegates) 918 

Total Membership Present 1,823 

Guests Registered (men) 592 

Guests Registered (ladies) 845 

Total Registration 2,260 

Total Registration at Omaha last year ^ 754 

Number of Clubs in Association at Omaha last year 89 

Number of Clubs in Association this year at Boston 100 

Number of Clubs represented out of a possible 100 88 

The Club registering the largest number of members, — The 

Representatives Club of New York. 
The Club registering the smallest number of members, and travel- 
ing the longest distance, — The Roswell Ad Club, Roswell, 
N. M.5 one member, Mr. E. J. Williams. 
The Delegation travelling the greatest distance by water, — Our 
English Brethren with 21 members. 



REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

We, the Committee on Auditing Accounts of the Secretary, have 
found the official reports of the Secretary and Treasurer correct in 
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every detail. And we wish to state we found the books in excellent 
condition and kept in a thorough systematic manner. 

Respectfully submitted^ 

Thomas £. Basham^ 
- W. M. Eldrsd^ 

Auditing Committee, 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

Your Committee on Credentials^ as appointed by Pres. S. C. 
Dobbs^ met as per appointment at the headquarters^ Lenox Hotel, 
and after a thorough examination, found all credentials as pre- 
sented to be O. K. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Orva G. Williams. 



THE MEMPHIS CLUB'S PRIZE AWARD 
By a. C. Floyd, Chairman 

The Committee of the Memphis Delegation, in awarding the 
One Hundred Dollar Prize for the best answer to the question 
** Why is the Boston Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America a success ? " experienced much difficulty in reach- 
ing a verdict. 

The replies covered a wide range of thought, invariably well 
expressed, and from entirely different viewpoints. 

It was the idea of the Memphis Delegation in offering the prize 
to afford the individual delegates and visitors an opportunity of 
expressing in their own way, regardless of formal resolutions, their 
appreciation of the convention as a whole, including not only the 
splendid hospitality of Boston, but also the esprit de corps of the 
organization. 

The entire number of replies was carefully weeded out, the 
twenty-five best selected, then the ^vc best, and finally the Com- 
mittee decided, after much discussion, in favor of the reply of 
Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe, of Washington, D. C, as the one which 
best covered all of the points which were elaborated upon by the 
other contestants. His reply is, in effect, a synopsis of the opinions 
of all the others. 

The successful reply follows: 

" The success of the Seventh Convention depended upon 
long and thorough preparation by Boston for what Boston 
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wanted ; upon a^ clear division of duties ; wonderful atten- 
tion to a. thousand details^ a bappj combination of serious 
purpose and jojj and the. most complete team work ever 
seen in an American convention." 
The Committee therefore awards the One Hundred Dollar Prize 
to Mr. Dawe^ and will also hand to the press of the city copies 
of a number of other replies of especial merit. Many excellent 
expressions were received from citizens of Boston and the sur- 
rounding country^ but as the competition was limited to delegates 
and visitors to the convention^ these were not considered in making 
the award. 

The thanks of the Memphis Delegation are extended to the news- 
papers of Boston for their courtesies^ without which the success 
of the competition would not have been possible. 



RESPONSE — BY MR. DAWE 

This is a proud moment for me^ but it is a prouder moment to 
be able to speak here before this convention regarding that phase 
of publicity for which I stand in Washington. The Southern 
Commercial Congress^ of which organization I am the managing 
director in Washington^ is, without question, the greatest union for 
publicity and truth in relation to a section that is wofuUy mis- 
understood that this country has ever seen, and it is a proud 
moment to speak before this convention and to acknowledge such 
a generous gift. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

There were three names presented to the convention for . the 
office of President, — George W. Coleman, Herbert S. Houston 
of New York, chairman for the past year of the National Executive 
Committee, and Isaac H. Sawyer of St. Louis, first Vice-President 
of the National Association. When the ballots were counted, the 
following result was announced: 

George W. Coleman ' 842 

Herbert S. Houston ' 176 

Isaac H. Sawyer 59 

For the next convention city, there were nominated Dallas. Tex.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Richmond, Va., and Quebec, Canada. In the 
vote for 1912, the following was the result: 
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Dallas 869 

St Paul 188 

Quebec 5 

Richmond 1 

Timothy Le Quatte of Des Moines was elected Vice-President, 
P. S. Florea of Indianapolis was re-elected Secretary, G, D. Mc- 
Keel of Minneapolis was elected Treasurer. 

Orva G. Williams reported for the Board of Directors that the 
following men had been elected to senre as an Executive Committee : 
S. C. Dobbs, Atlanta; A. W. McKeand, Charleston; William Wood- 
head, San Francisco; John Lee Mahin, Chicago; D, N. Graves, 
Boston, and W« B. Cherry, Syracuse, 



LAST WORDS OF THE OUTGOING PRESIDENT 

I AM now laying down the responsibilities of office of two years 
and turning it over to more worthy hands. If I have done any- 
thing in the past two years, or the past four days, that has offended 
any man, I have done it out of sincerity of purpose and an honest 
heart. I lay down my duties with pleasure, hoping that you will 
grant me the privilege of working in your ranks and loving me 
as I love you. 

I now present to you your new President, but before I do so, 
may I again acknowledge Chicago's beautiful gift that they handed 
me in Omaha — this splendid gavel that I shall ever treasure with 
the sweetest memories. This morning I was called to this room, 
without any knowledge of the purpose, and this [pointing to a 
chest of silver] was handed to me, which I now, with the per- 
mission of this organization, hand to my wife. And now Mr. 
Coleman will assume charge. 



PRESIDENT COLEMAN ON ASSUMING GAVEL 

Could I have had my own way, some one else would stand in this 
place at this moment. Those of you who talked with me and with 
the members of the Pilgrim Publicity Association know that we 
would have preferred some other choice, but following the principle 
which Mr. Houston announced, and to which we all give our assent, 
we of the Pilgrim Publicity Association felt, and I felt, that our 
personal preferences must not count against the will of the major- 
ity of the delegates of this convention, and for that reason alone 
did I permit my name to be used in any way at all, having done the 
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best I could, not only during this convention, but the three months 
prcTiously, to refuse to be put in that position. I think inevitably 
a ^eat deal of the acclaim and the applause and appreciation for 
what we have tried to do for you here in Boston has come to me, 
as the official representative of our association. Only a small part 
of it is due to me. I want you to remember in affectionate regard 
and appreciation, especially the man who went with me to Omaha 
to get this convention, and who throughout all this year has done 
a prodigious work in making these plans for you, Mr. Henry B. 
Humphrey. 

I would like to go on and name the roll of half a dozen others, 
bnt time does not permit, who hate worked valiantly, self-sacrific- 
ingly, and tirelessly, in order that you might have the results which 
you have witnessed during your stay here. But I know that in your 
hearts you understand that the others deserve the credit, and yon 
will give it to them. I must say, of course, that althou^ I would 
rather not have stood in this place, I appreciate more than I can 
express or shall try to express the confidence and esteem and regard 
which it implies, not for me particularly, but for the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association. 
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Reception and Banquet — Symphony Hall 

Bt the Pilobim Pubucitt Association 

August Four — 6 p. m. 

President George W, Coleman Presiding 

G^n. Chas. H, Taylor, Toastmaster 



NEARLY a thousand members, guests and officers of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, ga^ered at a banquet under the 
auspices of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, brought their 
seventh annual convention to a close with an avalanche of humoi 
and a shower of gifts. The serious address of the evening was 
made by W. G. McAdoo and the humor was contributed by Elbert 
Hubbard and John Kendrick Bangs. Retiring President Samuel C. 
Dobbs received a silver punch bowl from the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association and an automobile from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, and the Publicity Association was awarded a gigantic loving 
cup by the ad men of English nationality. 

George W. Coleman, the newly elected president of the associ- 
ated clubs, presided and Gen. Charles H. Taylor was toastmaster. 
At the head table, behind which were hung the intertwined Ameri- 
can and British flags, sat Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, N. Y.; 
John Kendrick Bangs and William G. McAdoo of New York; 
J. W. Farley of The Boston Herald; Rabbi Charles Fleischer; 
Samuel C. Dobbs of AtlanU, Ga.; E. F. Trefa of Chicago; H. B. 
Humphrey of the Pilgrim Publicity Association; J. C. Green, 
chairman of the San Francisco delegation; O. J. Gude of New 
York; George H. Stembridge of London, Eng., and A. W. Gam- 
mage, also of the English delegation. 

After some introductory words of welcome by President Coleman, 
H. B. Humphrey, chairman of the P. P. A. Board of Directors, 
said: ** I hope that, now that our meetings are about to end, you 
will carry away with you as warm a feeling as we each have for 
every one of you. It has been a great privilege to have you in Bos- 
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ton as our guests^ and I wish to publicly acknowledge the greatest 
compliment you could possibly have paid to the association — that 
of electing as your national President my dear friend and our leader^ 
George W. Coleman." 

President Coleman then said: " I take this opportunity of pre- 
senting to our ex-President, Samuel C, Dobbs, on behalf of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association, this silver punch bowl, inscribed ' To 
Samuel S. Dobbs of Atlanta, Ga., President for two years of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America. From his admiring 
friends of the Pilgrim Publicity Association of New England, on 
the occasion of the Boston convention, Aug. 1, 2, 8, and 4, 1911.' 
This is a product of New England artisans, hammered out of one 
pi^ce of silver. I have the >pleasure of presenting it to you, and 
wish to inform you that whenever a pilgrim lands at Atlanta he will 
expect to find this bowl full to overflowing." 

In acknowledging the gift, Mr. Dobbs said he was simply over- 
whelmed. " Why," he asked, " all this demonstration over a man 
who simply met a plain duty as he saw it? " 

£. F. Trefz then made the presentation of an automobile to Mr. 
Dobbs on behalf of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

O. J. Gude of New York proposed the following toast to the 
English visitors: 

" Here 's to Britain's flag and Uncle Sam's Stars and Stripes and 
Union Jack, folded and enfolded, wrapped and entwined, caressing 
each other in joyous intermingling, each flag the pulsing expres- 
sion of the loftiest ideals and noblest patriotism of the individual, 
summoning from the soul's depths all Uiat is best, purest and most 
holy. Here 's to their everlasting intermingling, and may similar 
aspirations by the millions of England and America — the recog- 
nition of common kinship — carry a thought to the great beyond 
that will bring benediction on this sentiment from above. And, 
in the name of reciprocity — the commercial handclasp of nations 
— we all here voice earnest hppe that no special interest or any 
combination of interests shall at this time or in any time these Stars 
and Stripes and Union Jack unentwine." 

George H. Stembridge of London, Eng., responded, saying: " We 
have been overwhelmed by the kindness which has been shown us 
in connection with this convention. All of us will return to England 
as missionaries, hoping to impress those associated with advertising 
on the other side with the value of such an organization as yours. 
We hope the time is not far distant when we shall be members of 
your association. We even venture to hope that the time may come 
when your convention will be held in England. We shall never 
forget the great reception you gave us in Faneuil Hall, where the 
audience rose and sang the national anthem. Many of us had not 
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only tears in our eyes^ but tears in our voices. We realized that it 
was a compliment you paid^ not to us so much as to the old folks 
at home. The great heart of the American people is true to the 
old country^ and that is the message we shall take back to England.'* 
A. W. Gammage^ also from England^ then presented to ex- Presi- 
dent Coleman a massive silver loving cup from the English delega- 
tion to the Pilgrim Publicity Association. Giver and receiver drank 
from the cup amid applause, and it was passed along the line of 
guests at the head table. In acknowledging the gift Sfr. Coleman 
said: " We have known for more than a year that we wanted a dob- 
house, and now we know why we want it We are honored by this 
splendid company of twenty-one from England." 



ADVERTISING AND POPULAR CREDULITY 
By Elbert Hubbabd, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Th& widespread interest in the subject of advertising is revealed 
in the formation of clubs to study the theme from every point of 
view. 

He who imagines that modem advertising is the exploitation of 
the public would do well to come out of his comatose state and curry- 
comb his convolutions. 

Advertising is the education of the public as to who yon are, 
where you are, and what you have to offer in way of skill, talent 
or commodity. 

Life, now, is human service. To deceive is to beckon for the 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy. Nothing goes but truth. We know 
this — because for over two thousand years we have been trying 
'everything else. Academic education is the act of memoriiing things 
read in books, and things told by college professors who got their 
education mostly by memorizing things read in books and told by 
college professors. 

It is easier to be taught than to attain. It is easier to accept than 
to investigate. It is easier to follow than to lead — usually. Yet 
we are all heir to peculiar, unique and individual talents, and a few 
men are not content to follow. These have usually been killed, and 
suddenly. Now our cry is, ** Make room for individuality ! " 

Yet your " ethical " dentist or doctor harks back to a day that 
is dead and cries anathema at the man who infuses a little of his 
own God-given individuality into his business. 

Some men can only do their best when amid the buzi of industry, 
and surrounded by a group of congenial souls. For such a one, if 
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he be a dentist^ to coop himself np in a cubby-hole of a room and 
wait for customers to push in the door^ is death. He may have a 
genius for leadership, but your ethical says, " Nay/' and thrusts 
him back. I know of dentists who are dying of loneliness and heart- 
hunger. If they could be at work with a dozen others, advertising 
and getting the business, they would be happy. Why can't they? 
Ask the Interstate Dental Society! 

" Truth," says Dr. Charles W. Eliot, " is the new virtue." Let 
the truth be known about your business. The 'only man who should 
not advertise is the one who has nothing to offer in way of service, 
or one who cannot make good. • 

All such should seek the friendly shelter of oblivion, where dwell 
those who, shrouded in Stygian shades, foregather gloom, and are 
out of the game. Not to advertise is to be nominated for member- 
ship in the Down-and-Out Club. 

The science of advertising is the science of psychology. And 
psychology is the science of the human heart. The advertiser works 
to supply a^ human want; and often he has to arouse the desire for 
his goods. He educates the public as to what it needs, and what it 
wants, and shows where and how to get it. 

The idea of the ** ethical dentist " who refrains from advertising 
was originally founded on the proposition derived from the medicos 
that advertising was fakery. This view once had a certain basis in 
fact, when the only people who advertised were transients. The 
merchant who lived in a town assumed that every one knew where 
he was and what he had to offer. The doctor the same. 

This no longer applies. We are living .so fast and inventing so 
fast, and changing so fast, and there are so many of us, that he who 
does not advertise is left to the spiders, the cockroaches and the 
microbes. The fact that you have all the business you can well 
manage is no excuse now for not advertising. 

To stand still is to retreat. To worship the god Terminus is to 
have the Goths and Vandals that skirt the borders of every success- 
ful venture, pick up your Termini and carry them inland, lon^ 
miles, between the setting of the sun and his rising. To hold the old 
customers, you must get out after the new. When you think you 
are big enough, there is lime in the bones of the boss, and a noise 
like a buccaneer is heard in the offing. The reputation that endures, 
or the institution that lasts, is the one that is properly advertised. 
The only names in Greek History that we know are those which 
Herodotus and Thucydides graved with deathless styli. The men 
of Rome who live and tread the boardwalk are those Plutarch took 
up and writ their names large on human hearts. All that Plutarch 
knew of Greek heroes was what he read in Herodotus. All that 
Shakespeare knew of Classic Greece and Rome, and the heroes of 
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that far-off time^ is what he dug out of Plutarch's Lives. And about 
all that most i>eople now know of Greece and Rome they got from 
Shakespeare. Plutarch boomed his Roman friends and matched 
each favorite with some Greek, written of by Herodotus. Plutarch 
wrote of the men he liked, some of whom we know put up good 
mazuma to cover expenses. 

But of all the Plenipotentiaries of Publicity, Ambassadors of 
Advertising, and *Bosses of Press Bureaus, none equals Moses, who 
lived fifteen centuries before Christ. Moses appointed himself ad- 
writer for Deity, and gave us an account of creation, from personal 
interviews. - And although some say these interviews were faked, 
this account has been accepted for thirty-five centuries. Moses 
wrote the first ^ve books of the Bible, and this account includes a 
record of the author's romantic birth and of his serene and dignified 
death. Moses is the central figure, after Yahweh, in the whole 
write-up. Egyptian history makes not a single mention of Moses 
or of the Exodus, and no record is found of the flight from Egypt 
save what Moses wrote. At best it was only a few hundred people 
who hiked, but the account makes the whole thing seem colossal and 
magnificent. And best of all, the high standard set has been an 
inspiration to millions to live up to the dope. The phrase, ** The 
Chosen People of God," was a catch-phrase unrivaled. Slogans* 
abound in Moses that have been taken up by millions on millions. 
When Moses took over the Judaic account, Jehovah was only a 
tutelary or tribal god. He was simply one of many. He had at 
least forty strong competitors. The Egyptians had various gods; 
the Midianites, Hittites, Philistines, Amorites, Ammonites had at 
least one god each. 

Moses made his god supreme, and all other gods were driven from 
the skies. What turned the trick ? I '11 tell you — the writings of 
Moses, and nothing else. So able, convincing, direct and inclusive 
were the claims of Moses that the world, absolutely, was won by 
them. In the Mosaic Code was enough of the saving salt of com- 
'monsense to keep it alive. It was a religion for the now and here. 
The Mosaic laws are sanitary laws and work for the positive, pres- 
ent good of those who abide by them. 

It is not deeds nor acts that last — it is the written record of 
those deeds and acts. It was not the life and death of Jesus that 
fixed His place as the central figure of His time — and perhaps of 
all time — it was what Paul and certain unknown writers who never 
even saw Him, claimed and had to say in written words. 

Horatius still stands at the bridge, because a poet placed him 
there. Paul Revere rides a-down the night giving his warning cry 
because Longfellow set the meters in a gallop. Across the waste of 
waters the enemy calls upon Paul Jones to surrender, and the voice 
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of Paul Jones echoes back^ " Goddam your souls to hell — we have 
not yet begun to fight ! " And the sound of the fearless voice has 
given courage to countless thousands to snatch victory from the 
jaws of defeat. In Brussels there is yet to be heard a sound of 
revelry by nighty only because Byron told of it. Commodore Perry, 
that rash and impulsive youth of twenty-six, never sent that mes- 
sage^ " We have met the enemy and they are ours/' but a good 
reporter did, and the reporter's words live, while Perry's died on 
the empty air. Lord Douglas never said, 

" The hand of Douglas is his own. 
And never shall in friendship grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

Sir Walter Scott made that remark on white paper with an eagle's 
quill, and schoolboys' hearts will beat high as they scorn the offered 
hand on Fridny afternoons, for centuries to come. 

Virginius lives in heroic maid, not for what he said or did, but 
for the words put into his mouth by a man who pushed what you 
call a virile pen and wrote such an ad for Virginius as he could never 
have written for himself. Andrew J. Rowan carried the Message 
to Garcia, all right, but the deed would have been lost in the dust-bin 
of time, and quickly too, were it not for George H. Daniels, who 
etched the act into the memory of the race, and fixed in deed in his- 
tory, sending it down the corridors of time with the rumble of the 
Empire State Express, so that to-day it is a part of the current coin 
of the mental realm, a legal tender wherever " English she is spoke." 

All literature is advertising. And all genuine advertisements are 
literature. The author advertises men, times, places, deeds, events 
and things. His appeal is to the universal human soul. If he does 
not know the heart-throbs of men and women, their hopes, joys, 
ambitions, tastes, needs and desires, his work will interest no one 
but himself and his admiring friends. Advertising is fast becoming 
a fine art. Its theme is Human Wants, and where, when and how 
they may be gratified. It interests, inspires, educates — sometimes 
amuses — informs and thereby uplifts and benefits, lubricating ex- 
istence and helping the old world on its way to the Celestial City of 
Fine Minds. 



ADVERTISING AND HISTORIC REPUTATIONS 

By John Kendrick Bangs, New York 

I doubt that if in those old days that enterprising old apple 
drummer familiarly known as the serpent had not turned up in the 
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garden of Eden to expatiate upon the sweetness of the especial 
breed of pippin that he was trying to put on the maricet we should 
ever have heard either of him or of Adam and Eve. 

Here was a case where the first kind of advertising that came bj 
word of mouth has been in the last analysis responsible for all the 
historic reputation that the world has known. The direct and indi- 
rect influence of this original advertisement of so simple a thing 
as an apple has made the world what it is to-day. We see at this 
point that to advertising simply does the world owe its present pre- 
eminence among the planets. For good or for evil, for better or for 
worse, that is the one plain fact in sight. And as we have shown 
of Adam and Eve that they owe their distinction to that adver- 
tising project, so may we say with equal truth of Methuselah, Noah, 
Samson, Jonah and Ananias, that in their cases too their reputa- 
tions would have remained as naught had not the story of their lives 
been placed before us by those capable reporters of the deeds, man- 
ners and customs of those far-off times whose writings are imperish- 
ably preserved in the Scriptures. 

At a later period we find an advertising bureau made up of a band 
of clever wandering minstrels operating under the name of Homer, 
to a perusal of whose press-work we owe our present knowledge of 
the doughty ways of the gpreat Ulysses; of those of Paris, Priam 
and Hector, and of the noble Achilles himself, and we mourn the 
fact that this last great hero of antiquity invulnerable at all points 
save in the heel, thanks to his wise mother's timely thought in dip- 
ping his infant body into the armor-plating waters of the Stygian 
river, could not have seen before it was too late some of our modem 
advertising that sings the glory of the holeproof sock. 

We sometimes do not realize the value of the great blessings of 
this life until we can no longer avail ourselves of them, and so we 
can imagine the sorrow of Achilles to-day, as he sits in the reading 
room of the Associated Shades in the metropolis of Hades, reading 
over the asbestos copies of our American magazines that are on file 
there, and his eye falls upon a display page narrating the extraor- 
dinary powers of that celebrated bit of hosiery. With a sigh he 
turns to Ajax and murmurs: " Ah, Ajax, had I but known of these 
and clad my sole in Doodad's Impenetrable Heels, how different 
might have been the whole course of history ! " 

And what the Homer Exploitation Company did for those demi- 
gods of those remoter ages, that sablimest of press agents, Plutarch, 
did for the Greek and Roman celebrities. Had it not been for Plu- 
tarch it is doubtful if Shakespeare would have known that Brutus 
was the noblest Roman of them all. The present-day reputations 
of Solon, Pericles, Alcibiades, Romulus and Remus, and two-score 
of other noble ancients rest solely upon the astute paragraphing of 
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Plutarch, who made their fame his care, and so effectively that even 
now, nearly 2000 years after his fountain pen has ceased to gurgle, 
on my library shelves and doubtless on the shelves of many of you 
gentlemen also, you will find these worthies still placed "next to 
reading matter." 

Over in Egypt historic reputations had been in the making also 
for ages, but there the historical characters endeavored to get along 
without their press agents, contenting themselves with bill-boarding 
their own land, their advertising being almost we might say for 
local consumption only. Far be it from me who have tasted its joys 
to cast disparagement upon the value of the advertising of the hoard- 
ing, the barn-roof and the garbage can, in the building up an his- 
toric reputation. 

Now that was very much the case with those old Egvptians with 
the situation reversed. They advertised the glories of their achieve- 
ments on the sides of obelisks ; on the superficial area of tombs and 
sarcophagi. They illuminated their great deeds in marvelous mural 
decorations not unlike those we now see upon the hoardings of our 
American cities, and their own people knew them passing well, but 
to the great world beyond their story went not, and even to-day a 
large number of people the world over when you speak of Isis think 
only of some cooling concoction to be had at a drug store, or an ice- 
cream parlor, and when in their reading they encounter the name of 
Ptolemy they pronounce it P. T. Olemy, just as a generation or so 
ago they referred to that great prince of advertisers Mr. Barnum 
as P. T. Barnum. 

We are to-day only just coming into a full realization of the 
greatness of those Egyptians, thanks to the combined efforts of 
Lord Cromer, the late Sir Eldon Gorst, and Cook's tourist agency. 
Theirs is a delayed immortality — an immortality just as sure per- 
haps as the other sort, but still slow to emerge from the mists of the 
past because and only because of the more restricted influence of 
the advertising medium employed. 

We all know how Napoleon availed himself of the limelight, and 
what a factor it was in the making of the greatest military reputa- 
tion the world had known prior ' to the Spanish- American war. 
Everything that could be branded with the name of Bonaparte was 
seared inside and out with it. 

Not a bottle was drained in France in the years of his ascendency 
in which the word Napoleon was not blown. His press agents were 
busy at all points of the compass, and his own proclamations were 
more lite those which your modem advance agent employs to arouse 
interest in a three-ringed circus than anything else in literature. 
And what is more illuminating than all, the great Corsican's down- 
fall did not come until he ceased to have the goods to deliver, and 
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consequently was forced to suspend his campaign of advertising. 
And so it has gone^ my friends^ from thence on down to our own 
time. 

Publicity has been the sine qua non of erery historic reputation 
of the past two centuries. We should have known little of the tran- 
scendent virtues of Washington but for the vivid portrayals of his 
characteristics by the historians. The public of to-day would have 
a slight conception of the greatness of Jefferson if it were not for 
the occasional mention that our latter-day statesmen grant him in 
their speeches likening him to themselves^ so that we know^ though 
we have never seen him^ that he was a great kaleidoscopic c<Hn- 
posite of William Jennings Bryan, and Tom Watson^ and William 
Randolph Hearst, and Woodrow Wibon, and Champ Clark. 

And just as Johnson had his Boswell, and Napoleon his Bour- 
riennc, without whom their fame would have been as naught, so have 
our modems been vastly aided by their loving friends. In litera- 
ture, Bernard Shaw has had his Chesterton, and Chesterton has 
had his Bernard Shaw, each press-agenting the other until each Is 
convinced of his own and the other's immortality. Rockefeller has 
had his Tarbell; the late H. H. Rogers his Tom Lawson; Roose- 
velt his Jake Riis; Hubbard his Elbert. The genius of these is 
the breath, not to say the breadth, of our fame. 

And now, O Muse, this task of ours is done. 

We've.pressed the button, let others turn the sun 

From out its course to shed its golden liffht 

On those about this board of ours to-night 

Who pant for fame, and win for them the bay 

That shall be theirs until that final day 

When Fame shall count for naught. And as for me. 

Grant me the goods of quality. 

That I may advertise with ne'er a fear 

That mAJring good will find me in the sere; 

Help me lassoo Dame Fortune, and my chest 

Fill up with those rich stores that I love best — 

Sweet peace of mind, content, a quiet nook, 

A conscience clear, by cark and care forsook, 

Wherein to while away the passing hours. 

In love with sunlit skies, and summer showers; 

A welcome sight to friends, and not anywhere 

An enemy to envy me my share 

Of life's fair treasures; and then, best of all 

Those wondrous blessings for the which I call. 

My name emblasoned large, and not misspelt 

As one who at life's zenith surely dwelt 

Deep in the hearts of those about him, with his fill 

Of every man's good-will — 
A kind of fame in love that e'er endures — 
Let this be mine, as well as each of yours 
Unto the end of time's fast-running flight, 

And so, good-night! 
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ADVERTISING TO SWAY PUBLIC OPINION 
By Mr. Wm. G. McAdoo^ New York 

The most potential factor in the affairs of civilized life to-day is 
public opinion — that dominant verdict of the multitude^ based upon 
truth and human reasoning and from which no successful appeal 
may be made. It is the measuring stick of merits the gauge of good 
intentions and the accepted test of truth. To sway, to influence 
or to control public opinion is the underlying purpose of all adver- 
tising, and we are rapidly learning the lesson that our efforts in 
that direction will succeed or fail in exact proportion to the measure 
of sincerity or insincerity in our declarations to the public. 

What is public opinion? Newspapers and magazines are not 
public opinion; they are merely the medium for its expression. 
They represent public opinion only so far as they accurately reflect 
it, and they are influential in molding it so long only as truth and 
honesty are their guiding principle. Public opinion is in reality the 
voice of the i>eople. We must understand the people if we are to 
sway them by advertising. 

Who are the people? They are everybody — the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes — principally the middle and the 
lower classes — those whom Lincoln called the ** common people." 

These common people are something more than a mere herd of 
humanity. They are the great American public, industrious, intelli- 
gent, patriotic and liberty-loving. Strong in the rugged virtues and 
stem in condemnation of wrong, they are the safe and sane jury 
for the decision of all those questions which, under a Republican 
form of government, are necessarily submitted for their final 
arbitrament. 

It is a common thing, in some quarters, to speak of these people 
as " the mob," and to decry certain progressive movements of the 
day as tending to substitute government by the " mob '* for that 
of privilege. ' Nothing could be more absurd, because there has 
never been, in the history of this country, what may be called a 
" pK)litical mob." The great electorate seems always to have its 
sanity when exercising the right o^ suffrage. Three great crises 
in the history of the Republic prove this assertion, — first the slav- 
ery issue, over which the minds of men could not have been more 
inflamed, yet the people settled that question in the right way. 
There was none of the spirit of the mob in that momentous election. 

Second: The "Greenback issue," complex and seductive, but de- 
cided by the people with unerring wisdom. 

Third: The " free silver question," bristling with economic intri- 
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.eacies and alluring promises of doubling the value of property while 
reducing the obligation of debt, but it was condemned at the polls 
by the common-sense of the common people. 

I need not multiply instances to prove that the American public ' 
has never manifested, even in the midst of the most exciting politi- 
cal battles, the spirit of the mob, and that it has always, with won- 
derful foresight and intelligence, decided the issues with remarkable 
wisdom. 

A mistaken idea has long prevailed that the public is also unrea- 
sonable. Corporations of this country, particularly those engaged 
in operating public utilities, have always acted upon this l^ef. 
This mistaken idea has caused most of the trouble which has arisen 
between the people and the corporations. It explains many inde- 
fensible things which the corporations have done, and it illumines 
the attitude of the people toward the corporations. 

Some years ago we were confronted in New York with the neces- 
sity for beginning the operation of a new rapid transit railroad. 
We had to come into contact and intimate relationship with millions 
of people who were to ride over this road annually. It became 
necessary to determine how to deal with these people. We made 
a ffreat discovery, and, like most great discoveries, it was an ex- 
ceedingly simple one. We discovered that the public, at the core, 
is reasonable, that it is just as responsive as the average sane indi- 
vidual to decent treatment. Keeping this truth in mind, the prob- 
lem of dealing with the public became comparatively easy. Wc 
determined to advertise by word and performance, principally by 
performance, and in all these cases performance must be as genuine 
as the spoken word must be true. 

We also made another discovery. We discovered that the public 
has feelings — we found, in fact, that the public, speaking in a 
composite sense, is altogether a very reasonable, human and likeable 
sort of individual. Treat him decently and he will treat you de- 
cently; cuff him and he will strike back; appeal to his reason and 
he will respond with reason. 

The public is, like the individual, sometimes unreasonable, and, 
like the individual, is .sometimes wrong in its judgment, but, when 
it is, its judgment is based too often upon ignorance of facts. These 
ought to be supplied wherever possible, and, if they present a fair 
case, the public is likely to uphold it. A corporation manager can- 
not always do the popular thing, but he can do the right thing and 
the reasonable thing, and, when he has this ground under him, he 
can usually vindicate his position if he goes honestly and frankly 
to the public with the facts. 

It is a wrong notion that one should be honest simply because it 
is advantageous to be so. Honesty should be practiced as an in- 
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flexible standard of right and tmth^ and never as a mere matter of 
policy. It is an inspiring thing that honesty has become so popular 
during the past few years. A higher standard of ethics prevails all 
round. Corporations are more honestly managed to-day than ever 
before in their history. Men are generally more punctilious about 
their business dealings with each other; government^ national., 
state^ and locals is being purified and the light of truth and honesty 
is penetrating the remotest comers. 

With the vast public reasonable^ and honesty as the accepted 
standard^ what must the advertiser do to sway public opinion? 
Above all things he must understand and believe in the public. He 
must realiie that it is reasonable^ and he must be impressed with 
the necessity for honesty in his dealings with it. His advertise- 
ments should he, not only plethoric with promise^ but potential with 
performance. They should be clothed in originality and vitalized 
with truth ; they should not be designed to sway public opinion only 
for personal profit, but also for the public good. By this I mean 
that the object of personal gain should never induce Uie advertising 
of any article or thing that would be injurious to the public health 
or public morals, and that the advertiser should undeviatingly 
exploit those things only which, while offering an honest reward, 
are compatible wiUi the public good. 

In the last few years, the corporations have come to recognize the 
public as a real factor to be reckoned with, and they have begun to 
appeal to the public by advertisements in newspapers for the pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion. We have had a notable example 
of this in the recent Subway fight in New York City. There the 
two companies filled the newspapers with advertisements of their 
respective claims; they placarded their stations with posters, and 
every bill-board became a silent but conspicuous mouthpiece for the 
contending companies. These advertisements did not seem to make 
much impression upon the public. The reason for it was two-fold; 
first, because the public has long been suspicious of corporations 
and hesitates to accept as true any of their representations; and, 
second, because much of the advertising in question was not accu- 
rate. It did not state the facts fully and honestly (I do not say 
that this was intentionally done), and, therefore, it failed of its 
purpose. This serves to show how absolutely essential it is to 
make your advertisements pregnant with truth if there is to be the 
least hope of influencing public opinion. 

There is another kind of advertising — a well-known kind, and 
little thought of, but it is an infallible test of the value of truth and 
sincerity — advertising of the public man through his own actions 
and utterances^ If he is genuine, truthful and sincere, he will stand 
the test and survive. If he is not he will, in time, be found out and 
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fail. The people, with their wonderful gift of divination, are quick 
to appreciate the genuine and to expose the counterfeit They do 
not need to read it in plain print; they can tell it by the ring. 
Douglass went down before Lincoln because he was a shifty sophist 
and did not ring true, and Lincoln overcame Douglass because he 
was the very embodiment of truth and expressed it with invincible 
power. Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, is a conspicuous example 
of the public man who rings true. Since Lincoln we have had in 
public life few men with such felicity of expression, such lucidity of 
thought, such fidelity to ideals and such courage of conviction. 

It is a fine and inspiring thing, this striving of the people for an 
improvement in their ethical standards. It has undoubtedly pro- 
duced much of the so-called disturbances and agitation of the past 
ten years, but it has not been harmful to the country. It has been 
helpful because it has aroused a keener consciousness of right, and 
has inspired a higher and nobler endeavor. 

All that you advertising men have to do, all that the men in public 
life have to do, all that the managers of big business and of big cor- 
porations have to do to sway public opinion, is to be responsive to 
the higher ethics; to have faith in and to understand the people; 
to deal squarely and honestly with them, and to measure up to the 
popular aspiration for better and cleaner methods in all the con- 
cerns of civilized life. 



THE LADIES' BANQUET 

With a banquet at the Hotel Thomdike, the ladies observed the 
closing of the convention. The affair was given for the wives of the 
visiting delegates by the ladies of the Pilgrim Publicity Association. 
It began at the same hour as that of the men in Symphony Hall, 
and from the Thorndike, at the end of the dinner, the ladies went 
to the Symphony Hall balconies in order to hear the men's speakers. 

Mrs. George B. Gallup, whose husband is first vice-president of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, presided at the dinner. Mrs. 
George W. Coleman was toastmistress. Mrs. Gallup was presented 
at the end of the dinner with a beautiful pearl and sapphire bar pin. 

Mrs. Gallup expressed the hope that at the next convention the 
ladies would be represented by advertising clubs of their own, and 
congratulated Boston upon possessing a family with two members 
so competent to direct weighty affairs as Mrs. Gallup and Mrs. 
Coleman. Mrs. S. C. Dobbs of Atlanta, wife of the retiring national 
president, was the special guest of honor. Mrs. Harriet Chalmers 
Adams of Washington, D. C, spoke briefly on Latin- America, and 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor read her poem, *' Columbia's Emblem." 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
First Meeting— Kingsley Hall, Ford Building 

August Two — 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. W. H. Ingersoll, New York, Presiding 



DISCUSSION 

THE CHAIRMAN. The general topic for discussion at this 
conference is a long one : " Should investigations of circula- 
tion be made by organizations of advertisers through paid 
auditors at the expense of the advertiser; or should the circulation 
statements be obtained through a certified public accountant^ acting 
on the initiative and at the expense of the publishers^ and required 
to give his findings on a certain stipulated form, to be devised by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs^ or this division^ covering the kind 
of information the advertiser should have ; or should we expect the 
advertising agencies to do this work? If this work is to be under- 
taken, do you think the advertisers of this country should^ by co- 
operation^ insist that a publication submit to such an investigation 
of its circulation as will be sure to place the exact truth about the 
copies printed; its sphere of influence, etc., as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to getting an advertising rating? " 

Mr. Lewis, whose place I am takings writes me that it was his 
intention to make this a round table> a place for discussion by any 
one who had anything to say on the subject I know that Mr. Lewis 
has been in correspondence with some men^ requesting them to be 
thinking on the subject and to have something to say^ and I know 
that every advertising manager of national account has views, and 
would like to have his views prevail, and I hope that the discussion 
will be spirited and open and frank and spontaneous. I have no 
views myself on the subject to express at the start of this discussion. 
It is something that until a short time ago I supposed had only one 
side, at least from the standpoint of the advertising manager. 
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Remarks by Mr. M. G. Benitett^ with the Samuel Cabot Co. 
I believe it is really an outrage to ask advertisers who spend their 
money to investigate the circulation of mediums that they were 
asked to advertise in ; in other words^ to be sold a certain circula- 
tion^ and then be obliged to put aside an additional appropriation 
beyond their advertising appropriation to find out whether they 
were getting what they bought. My experience in advertising has 
been almost wholly with magazines and trade papers. Our concern 
does little or no newspaper advertising. I believe that the inves- 
tigations that have been made by the American Advertising Asso- 
ciation^ for example, have been confined largely to newspapers and 
their circulation, and there may be a sufficient difference between 
the case of a newspaper and a magazine to necessitate looking upon 
them from a different point of view, but from the magazine point 
of view there seems to be no reason whatsoever why advertisers 
should not expect the publishers of a magazine to show them that 
they are getting exactly what the publisher offers them in his cir- 
culation statement. 

I had in mind last spring especially the action of Collier's, which 
seemed to me to be a great step in the right direction in clearing up 
circulation facts. Our concern had been the recipient of a check for 
something like $29 from Collier's, a rebate because in two issues 
where we carried advertisements, their circulation fell below what 
was guaranteed. If Collier's can do that and will do it, it seems to 
me that other publishers ought to be willing to do it, and I am glad 
to say that apparently Butterick's and the Doubleday people are 
following along the same line. 

Now I believe that in the American Advertisers Association cam- 
paign they have found some newspaper and other publishers who 
were not quite willing to have their circulation investigated by the 
experts of the Association. All those that were willing to un- 
doubtedly had nothing to fear, and the same will be true of the mag- 
azines. You don't get anywhere by investigating the circulation 
of a publication that is so sure of its circulation that it has nothing 
to fear from an expert's examining their books. Therefore it seems 
that a very large amount of the money that is spent by the Ameri- 
can Advertising Association, or any other organization, along the 
same lines, is wasted. The publisher, on the other hand, has to 
make' a careful investigation of the facts to know what his net circu- 
lation is, to eliminate all the waste, and it is perfectly easy for him, 
at very much less expense, to have an auditor in attendance, just 
as we have an auditor in attendance on our general business ac- 
counts, that can at any moment make a statement that is authorita- 
tive as to what the exact net circulation of the publisher is, and 
the expense will be very much less to the publisher — vastly less to 
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the publisher^ than it would be to the advertiser doing the same 
things and the publisher will be very glad to make the report public 
if it substantiates his claims^ and will be very careful not to make 
any claims that the auditor's report will not substantiate. The 
Price, Waterhouse Co. seem to have been selected by the publishers 
as their demonstrators of circulation. There are hundreds of others 
of chartered accountants who are quite as competent as Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. that can be obtained at the regular rates that 
they charge for auditing general books of any organization, and I 
see no reason why advertisers through those channels have n't a 
right to claim that any publisher who offers them circulation should 
not back it up by a statement from one of these chartered account- 
ants, showing that the circulation is precisely what they tell the 
advertiser it is. 

Remarks by Mr. A. W. Holmes, of the Baird-North Co. I think 
that Mr. Bennett is absolutely right. If I go into a man's store, it 
is up to him to show me the goods and to prove the goods. If I go 
for advertising, I supposis it is up to the man who sells it to prove it. 
We have been buying a pig in a bag as long as we can be expected 
to do it, and I believe that we should require every publication, no 
matter what it is, to prove to us on a suitable blank, answering 
certain questions, and signed by an accredited accountant under 
oath, and by a notary public. I go into a newspaper office and ask: 
" What about the circulation ? *' and he passes out a sheet, and says : 
" Here it is." Easy, is n't it ? I think a certain stipulated form is 
necessary. I think that the man who has space to sell should pay 
the bills. There is no reason, so far as I can see, in bleeding the 
advertiser again to perform that work. " Shall it be performed by 
the advertising agencies ? " The answer is no, because we don't 
want to become under obligation to the advertising agency. We 
have paid him more money than he has earned, in the majority of 
cases, and although this has nothing to do with the point of the dis- 
cussion I am a howler for this, that this organization become an 
agency of its own. If we can pay for the advertising space we cer- 
tainly can run an advertising bureau. If I want to use it one per 
cent worth, I pay for it. If I want to use it 50 per cent worth, 
I pay for it. I will guarantee that it would save somewhere in the 
neighborhood of from 5 to 7^ per cent to all of us. We do the 
work. They place the contracts and get the rake-off. We can do 
that work just as well as they can. Nearly everybody, so far as I 
can find out, prepares his own copy, scrubs his own ideas, digs out 
the whole thing, prepares the copy and sends it to the magazines, 
and pays the express on the plates to the magazine. The advertis- 
ing agency man has an electric fan on his desk, and he places the 
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contract and takes the money. That is the easiest proposition in 
the world. All we have got* to do is for each one to sign an .agree- 
ment to pass by the fellow who does not pass out the signed cer- 
tificate of circulation. You go to a man and say : ** Where are your 
credentials? " and he says: ** I haven't got any." Then you say: 
" Good bye." You get your certificate and then it will be all right. 

Remarks by the Chairman. I presume we all admit that circula- 
tion in and of itself is not the only consideration in choosing a pub- 
lication, not even the amount of circulation of a certain kind I as- 
sume is not in itself the only consideration. I mean this, — that I 
know of magazines, — and I will take a magazine because it is a 
representative national advertising medium, I mean instead of a 
newspaper, for our discussion — I have known of a magazine where 
I did not question at all the quantity of the circulation, and I did 
not question at all the character of the people that the magazine 
went to. In fact I rode round the city, rode half a day in the city, 
checking up and looking at the houses where the magazines wen^ 
and when it was all over I - knew that that circulation was hardly 
worth a pin to me, because the man or wouMin who took that paper, 
who received the paper, never bought it for the paper. It was 
chucked in with something else, and while the quantity of circulation 
was there, and the character of the people that the magazine went 
to was fine, yet the medium had no influence as an advertising me- 
dium because it was not read when it came. 

Remarks by Mr. G^oroe Howland, with Fels Naphtha Co. 
When I began advertising Fels Naphtha soap some years ago we 
felt that all advertising which we bought and paid for should be 
bought and sold as merchandise. We did not consider it different 
trout tallow, boxes, wrappers or any other articles which went into 
the making of soap. We considered it a matter of merchandise. 
When we buy merchandise from any man we expect value. When 
we do not get value we either return the article or discontinue buy- 
ing from that particular firm. Now why should advertising be any 
differeixt from merchandise? We look upon it in the same way. 
We buy it just for what it is worth. We treat newspapers, street 
cars and magazines all in the same class. We do not consider any 
of them different. We have been successful with our advertising I 
think solely because we do that. We weigh everything whi^h we buy. 
We do not waste a dollar. We sometimes turn down good things 
because we cannot find out all we want to know. We have staid out 
of lots of publications which we knew would benefit us because they 
would not sell us what we were paying for. 

Now when you take your advertising appropriation and divide it 
up in a 'way to trace practically every dollar which you spend, and 
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know whether you are getting results, you come pretty near getting 
to the fundamental principle of spending money for increasing your 
business. We spend no money for sentiment. We spend it to in- 
crease our business. 

Remarks by Mr. C. S. Redfield, with the Yale & Towne Lock 
Co. I think to begin with it would be a good idea for me to explain 
that I know very little about newspaper and magazine advertising, 
because until the last eighteen months I have never gone outside 
of triade papers. Last summer we decided that we would go into 
a certain number of magazines. We took up twenty-six of the lead- 
ing magazines, including the Saturday Evening Pott and CoUier's, 
and a dash into the Ladies' Home Journal. The circulation frankly 
has not interested me yet perhaps as much as it will, because I have 
felt that when a page in the Saturday Evening Post cost $3600, if 
it was worth the money to certain concerns that I saw there, and 
who had been there for years, it would be worth the money to 
me. I believed their circulation, but I did n't care so much about 
their exact circulation as the fact that wise and experienced people 
had found it profitable to go into them, and the result was that 
I found that if they had, it would certainly pay me to try to market 
the product that I had to market in that way, and I took magazines 
up a good deal in that spirit. After a few years longer the exact 
circulation of publications will appeal to me more strongly perhaps. 
I have tried to see what their readers were, and what their chancer 
were of being convinced by their talk, and I have taken it for 
granted that other people are investigating the circulation, and I 
am letting it go at that for the present. 

Bemarks by the Chairman. When I started in the advertising 
business I had only one rule, and that was — in fact, I was under 
order at that time — that I pay no more than 90 cents a page a 
thousand for advertising, but that was based on what the publisher 
said, and if the publisher would simply put his figure big enough he 
got the business. The reason I said I wanted to know, and asked 
that we go back and consider the question of why we should want 
to know the circulation, was very aptly brought out by Mr. Redfield. 
There is, I believe, an apathy on the subject on the part of adver- 
tising managers that is a serious detriment in our securing the re7 
suits that we ought to secure. If we were all following the other 
people as Mr. Redfield is — and this is no reflection on Mr. Red- 
field at all, because he has come into the field in the last year or so, 
and a man cannot learn all there is in this business in a year or so 
— but if we all did that thing what a foolish lot of sheep we should 
be, chasing after each other in the pages of magazines that carry 
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the most advertising ! And that is the reason that some papers do, 
year after year, keep up a great thick advertising section in the back 
of their numbers, because somehow the fact that there are so many 
there is a great inducement to the rest of us to go in, and if a fellow 
can just get that reputation, why, he has a great big momentum, 
an asset, though it would not stand the acid test, probably. 

Now it' is a very important thing for us advertising managers to 
know more than how many people there are — I assume that there 
must be a large number here who are disposing through dealers. 
Take my own case. I think it will be representative of the condi- 
tions of a good many of you. It is a very general bit of informatiou 
for me to know that a paper has 500,000 circulation, because I need 
to know far more than that. There is a spot in the United States 
where business is not satisfactory. I don't know why. The sales- 
men on the territory tell me that there is no call for the goods. The 
dealers there iio not feel a demand, apparently. I am confronted 
with a list of publications and I start blank firing to touch that spot 
in the Middle West! Now, if there was some publication which 
came along and said : " Here, we have got so much of our circulation 
in this state, and so much of our circulation in this state, and so much 
in this state," that would be somewhat of a help, but it would still 
be far from what we ought to have. My complaint may be from 
the people in the small towns. Now, if the paper, in addition to 
saying so much of the circulation is in Nebraska, would say so much 
is in towns of a hundred thousand, so much is in towns between 
twenty-five and fifty thousand, so much in towns of twenty, fifteen, 
ten, five thousand, and so on down, and how much of it is rural 
circulation, then I could begin to do intelligent advertising. 

At present I am following the blunderbuss method with the rest 
of you. I don't know whether my advertising is going where it 
ought to go, and I don't know whether I am soaking one section and 
letting the other be spread so thin that it does not count for any-: 
thing, or not. I don't know how to back up the eflFort I am making. 
In the United States Census report I can find how many people arc 
in every state, and how many are in towns of a hundred thousand 
or over, and how many are out in the country. I can find out how 
many dealers there are — here are so many dealers in towns of 
twenty-five thousand, there are so many dealers to distribute to 
them, and there are so many thousands. I try to place some adver- 
tising where those dealers and thousands of people are, and it is 
all guesswork. Now I tell you that this sort of information is going 
to be practical, and a help, and I know in my own experience I 
could get two, three, or even ten- fold of returns if I could put my 
advertising where I wanted to put it, and adapted it to the people 
I know it is going to reach. I mention that thing to you because 
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I believe it is worth while our considering^ and here at a session like 
this^ that it is not only the circulation that we need^ bnt a lot of 
other information that it is going to cost the, advertiser money toMig 
out^ and I am willing to pay for it. If a man will give me that 
kind of a statement along with his circulation statement, why, I will 
pay more per thousand for the privilege of using it intelligently. 
I would rather use a hundred thousand and know what I am doing 
than use a half million blunderbuss fashion. 

Remarks by W. W. Page, Standard Optical Company. I want to 
answer this question of circulation in another way. We had a pur- 
chasing agent, and three years ago he left at our request because of 
an objection to the way he spent the company's money with even 
good, responsible houses, because he did not know what he was buy- 
ing. He came back to me about a year ago. He had been selling 
advertising, and he took up the question of purchasing, and of quan- 
tities. He said: ** You ought to lose your job for the very reason 
that you fired me. Here is what you have bought this year," and he 
gave me a list of prominent publications that I had been buying 
space with, and said: " I will prove to you that you can't prove to 
me that you have bought for the company per thousand per page, or 
anything pier page, what you think you have been buying," and I 
could not prove it. It is dead wrong. It is absolutely ridiculous. 
We should have sworn circulation. It would make it so much more 
simple for us and them, and the answer to the problem is this: to 
get together and get it. Let us get together and get it, and we shall 
have almost to go to the point of demanding it, and I believe that 
the people who are worth |)atronizing in the publishing business will 
not withstand a straightforward demand for sworn circulation, and 
any details, such as each individual may require, for his own propo- 
sition under his own trade conditions. One publisher could not give 
a detailed statement, to my mind, that would please us all, but give 
us a small statement as a basis, and then let us ask for the details 
we require, but let us get them — demand them immediately. 

Remarks by the Chairman. I am almost persuaded that th^ only 
thing we have got to do is to get to some opinion among ourselves 
as to what unaninlously is a consensus of opinion of advertising man- 
agers, and the publishers will be glad — all of those, anyway, that 
are legitimate and worth while — to give us what we need. Now, 
much more we could afford to spend, and how much better it would 
be for the public at large, because we could afford to sell our goods 
cheaper. We advertising managers are most at fault because we 
have not come together as we have here and formed some opinion 
as to what' we w&nted to have, and expressed it clearly to the pub- 
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lishers. It is nothing to have one advertiser say he wants this, and 
another advertiser say he wants that, and an organization here 
wants this blank, and another organization there wants a different 
blank. That will never do anything. But if we will simply^ in 
accents strong and clear, say what we want, I believe that the pub- 
lishers that we care anything about will come right across and give 
us what we need to conduct our business more intelligently and cre- 
ate so much business that we shall be able to spend more liberally 
with them. 

Remarks by Mr. Jenks of the White Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
I believe that there is one solution, and that is in organization, be- 
cause in that there is strength, and through organization is the only 
way that we can ever hope to attain the results that we are trying to 
attain. I am buying advertising, and I am buying it from publishers 
that I cannot gdt any figures from, but I am bu3ring it because I 
feel that it is to my advantage to buy it. While the advertising 
manager for Fels Naphtha says that he has taken that noble stand 
that he is not doing that thing, and is sta3ring out of publications 
that he knows would be of benefit to him to be in, it takes lots of 
courage to do that. I believe that is the right thing to do, but a 
man has to be in a pretty strong position to do that thing and I have 
never felt that I have been in that position yet, but I believe that 
we can put ourselves in that position by combination. 

Now what I would like to kiaow is this : there are here representa- 
tives of advertising agencies. They are men who come, and whose 
business it is to come, in daily contact with representatives of publi- 
cations, and I would like to know why tHey would advise me to go 
into a publication that won't give me any statement, a publication 
that is reputable, a publication that is acknowledged to be the best in 
the locality, and I go in and spend my money, and I think perhaps 
some of the other gentlemen here would like to know why some of 
these papers, some of these publications that really stand high — 
why we should advertise in those publications, and why they won't 
give us the information that we want to know, and I would like to 
ask some gentleman that represents some agency here that could 
give us that information. 

Remarks by F. L. Erskine, of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. I 
don't use magazines at all — there is a marked difference, of course, 
as every advertising manager knows, in what he gets. That is going 
to draw a very £^nfi line, but it seems to me that ultimately we have 
got to know that as well. 

I have been analyzing papers for nearly twenty years, trying to 
get some line on circulation, and the kind of circulation, and to 
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my mind the most reasonable proposition is that which is expressed 
in a recent issue of Printers' Ink, by Mr. Dobbs^ in which he says : 
" I am^ as a rule^ willing to accept the publisher's analysis of his 
circulation^ and had just as soon hai^e his detailed statement as a 
sworn statement^ for I believe that the publisher that would make 
Buy false statement in publishing his circulation would not hesitate 
to swear to a misstatement." And I think that is perfectly correct. 
I have carried that somewhat further^ if I may speak just for a 
moment of my own business — the business is divided roughly into 
our stores which are located in the principal cities and towns^ and 
the shoe dealers in the smaller cities and towns in the country. If 
I go into a town or city like St. Louis^ I like to know how much cir- 
culation the papers have in St. Louis. I also like to know how far 
our advertising there is helping the local dealer in the territory in 
that vicinity^ and some time ago I began to gather that information. 
Now all the papers that I use at the present time — and I dropped 
a few because I could not get the information — have furnished 
me in detail with a statement of the circulation in all the cities and 
towns in which they circulate^ from twenty-five copies upward, 
and it has been a tremendous assistance in finding out the actual 
value of a newspaper to the advertiser. 

Remarks by the Chairman. This matter of quality in circulation 
has always interested me. I have had a little resentment since 
I started in the business at the attitude of these publications which 
withheld from me the amount of their circulation because my judg- 
ment might cause me to underestimate the power and prestige and 
influence of their paper^ not being able, as they are, to allow for 
the quality. 

I have always felt that the parental care of the publications 
which had the small circulations but the tremendous influence was 
wasted — was, in fact, a reflection on the intelligence of the adver- 
tising man, because if a paper tells us that it has a hundred thou- 
sand circulation, and we know what that paper is, we know the 
character of it, the contents that it runs and the advertising that it 
carries, and its history for twenty years back. If we know those 
things and can't make allowance for the fact that it has not Bve 
hundred thousand circulation, then we are certainly a lot of mis- 
placed men, and I feel that while we must take quality into con- 
sideration, and the character of the circulation, at the same time 
information as to the quantity should be given to us by the pub- 
lisher. I resent a publication's withholding the quantity of circu- 
lation because it feels that I am not capable of making allowance 
for its quality. 

Now we have here a good many advertising managers of experi- 
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ence and of ideas^ and we have n't much longer for this discussion, 
and it is an important discussion, and we have seen that the results 
can mostly be crystallized in our own minds upon some line of action, 
and then letting it be known what we stand for, so as at once to 
put something forth in the name, or with the sanction, of the asso- 
ciated advertising clubs, the fraternity of advertising of this coun- 
try. Now let us grasp the opportunity and try and formulate, 
crystallize on something in our own mind, and bring before these 
sessions close on Friday — bring a report of some sort that will 
enable us to express ourselves to the publishers of the country, not, 
in my judgment, in a demanding way, until it becomes necessary, 
anyway, but let them know clearly what we want, at least. 

Remarks by Mr. Marble, of the Priscilla Publishing Company. 
We decided some years ago that the opinion expressed by the first 
speaker that the advertiser had a right to laiow what he was 
buying was literally true; that when we were selling space we 
were selling something more than space, we were selling circula- 
tion; that the advertiser had a right to know exactly what he was 
buying in the way of circulation. Consequently we have followed 
along that line, and we have gone further. We decided that the 
advertiser had a right to know where his circulation was; that he 
had a right to know what kind of subscribers we were sending our 
magazine to; that he had a right to know as near as we could tell 
him exactly the size of places, and where those places were, and 
consequently we are issuing now for the third time a statement 
of circulation and kindred facts which tell not only the character 
of the magazine, but which tell the circulation, which tell how that 
circulation is divided as to towns and cities, going down as far as 
five thousand and less, and up to one hundred thousand and over; 
telling also the character of the subscribers as near as we can find 
it out, their tastes, their likes, their dislikes — in a word, trying 
to analyze the whole subject to see exactly what we are selling, 
and to tell the advertiser exactly what he is buying and we feel, as 
I believe all reputable publishers feel, that we would welcome anv 
suggestion at any time that came from any advertiser or advertising 
agency^ that would lead to a further elucidation of the subject. 

Remarks by Mr. E. L. Shuky, of Low Brothers Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. I think there is practically no difference among us as to 
the fact that we want clear statements, but what I want is a difficult 
problem, and I think when your committee have their work outlined 
as to what is a fair thing to ask from the publishers* they will find a 
great deal more trouble than they have yet anticipated. We want 
all of us to buy merchandise, it is true. This is good to the ear, but 
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it is an awfully hard thing to put in practice^ fot the sane and simple 
reason that merchandise to you may not be merchandise to me. 
What is merchandise for my part of the business is not merchandise 
for somebody else's part of the business. I believe every reputable 
publisher to-day would give us every particle of information we 
want if we ask for it in a fair way. I don't give a snap for the 
sworn statements. When I get them in my desk they go into the 
waste basket just as quickly as possible^ simply because I believe 
that the reputable business man^ in publishing as well as in other 
things^ is careful of his credit. He is proud of his credit and he is 
proud of his product^ and his word is as good as his bond or I don't 
want anything to do with him. 

Now there is one point that I would urge upon that committee^ 
or upon any committee or aqy organization that comes to it^ and 
that is that we try to clearly state what we really want^ and not 
ask for things that are crotchety and unnecessary; that we be care- 
ful of what we ask^ and ask simply for those things that we know 
will prove to be helpful in deciding what is merchandise in our 
business. 

Remarks by Mr. Bennett. I believe that because circulation 
statements have been used so recklessly in the past, and still are, 
though to a less degree, we have all been sort of obsessed in the 
chase after circulation. We want to get circulation down to exact 
figures, so that we may know we can rely on the statements. We 
know then quality will be given its proper value in buying adver- 
tising which it is not now. Quality is a very important factor in 
advertising, just as it is in buying through advertising, and when 
we get this circulation obsession out of our mind, the chase' after 
the last thousand copies of a publication, then we shall begin to 
look more carefully and particularly into just what the character of 
the circulation is. 

Remarks by the Chairman. A very important point I think is 
right through this whole question, if we let in the light it will work 
to the benefit of everybody. The advertising manager will then not 
consider only quantity. To-day we find that one thing so hard to 
get that we are inclined to over-estimate its importance and look 
for nothing but quantity, but if they give us the quantity, if we get 
the quantity and don't have to fight for that, we shall then have time 
to give consideration, as Mr. Bennett has said, to the other aspect 
of the question, that of. gauging the value of a publication, and . I 
have been impressed, as perhaps some of the others of you have, by 
the recent literature put out by one publication under the caption of 
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" Three Dimension Circulation/' the other dimension being quality 
and^ I believe^ influence. 

Remarks by Mr. Knill^ Secretary of the S A's. I have heard a 
great deal of talk and theories^ and some practical reasons advanced, 
for obtaining information along circulation lines. I have also heard 
a great deal of talk about co-operation. I represent an association 
that probably is the pioneer of this circulation information, and 
they work along practical lines, and I believe to a great extent they 
are responsible for what honesty we have to-day in circulation 
statements. They have got a little data from a practical stand- 
point, rather than a theoretical one, by not accepting sworn state- 
ments, or accepting any statements, except where the publisher will 
file a statement and permit an examination by one of our examiners. 
Now there has been lots of talk about co-operation, and it seems to 
me that the advertising managers themselves do not live up to the 
theories of co-operation; instead of co-operating in the three A's 
association which is composed of perhaps the body of men that rep- 
resent a larger advertising expenditure than any other association 
that has ever come to life, they do not work together. Now this 
question of affidavits and circulation, and all that, is a very beautiful 
thing in theory. What do they mean to the advertiser unless he 
knows what is the fact? — unless he knows what the returns are? 
A great many publishers are making affidavits for press run. There 
is one publisher that has been making an affidavit for several months 
that his average circulation during the past year was one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand. He was a publisher that wanted to be 
honest, and thinks he is honest and is making an affidavit that he has 
a circulation of a hundred and thirty-six thousand. That is press 
run, which he admits. He co-operates with the Association, and our 
examination has shown that his net paying circulation is one hun- 
dred and seven thousand now. Now there is a great difference. 
So really what do affidavits mean? I believe the only real way to 
And out what the circulation is, is by an examination. 

Remarks by Mr. C. S. Winningham, of the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. I think the average agency helps its advertisers. The field 
of an advertising manager is broader. He has had more experience 
with publishers. Now in selecting the publications which we use I 
do not pay any attention to circulation. I do not give a rap whether 
the paper has fifty thousand or Bve hundred thousand, if it covers 
the field that I want. I think quality in circulation is much more 
essential than is circulation and I think that competition places the 
value of that circulation per thousand copies on such a basis that 
I am pretty safe to take the publishers' rate, and the advertising 
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agency will protect me. I must use a publication that appeals to 
prosperous buyers. We are selling a very high-priced article. Not 
everybody can buy an automobile. Everybody uses soap. Every- 
body wants shoes^ but not everybody rides an automobile. I be- 
lieve sometime everybody will own an automobile. Now we use 
these figures. We tell how many automobiles are owned in America, 
by counting and making estimates, so far as they can be made. I 
never have had any difficulty in any case in getting the information 
from the publishers that I asked for. I have had to tell them what 
I wanted. I think that the principal difficulty is that the advertiser 
does not know what he wants. Now the mere circulation does not 
mean anything. Now I know that a good many concerns have suc- 
ceeded in placing their goods on the market with only one publica- 
tion, because that publication is a well advertised publication. The 
Saturday Evening Post is a wonderful organization because it is 
the best known to the trade. In every city you find some one news- 
paper that has great influence in one particular direction, and I 
utilize that in reaching the people. I believe that there is a great 
deal in the stating of your proposition, because if a piece of copy 
goes out from a concern, particularly in our line, when we are try- 
ing to make a success of a big thing we make the man who sees that 
copy feel that we are really convincing, and doing something. I 
know one large concern that complain that they are spending their 
money freely to introduce their salesmen to the trade, and knowing 
their line I think they are quite right. I believe that circulation is 
the smallest thing to consider, as compared with quality, and I be- 
lieve that circulation statements mean much or nothing, according 
to your point of view or what you want to accomplish. 



ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

On motion of Mr. Bennett it was voted that the Chairman appoint 
a committee of five to report on Friday with resolutions upon an 
organization to be formed. This committee as appointed by the 
chair consisted of M. G. Bennett, chairman ; A. W. Holmes, W. G. 
Snow, E. S. Babcock, and Mr. Winningham. 
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Second Meeting 

August Four — 9.80 a. h. 

Mr. W. H. Ingersoll Presiding 



The Chairman. The four thoughts we now have with us and 
suggested by Chairman Lewis are: " The unsatisfactory methods 
now in force in determining circulation and influence " ; " What 
does the advertiser want to know about circulation and influence? "; 
"How can he get it?"; "What shall this conference do to get 
the information to which every advertiser is entitled? "; and there 
was a further suggestion at our Tuesday's meeting that we make 
this a permanent department of the Associated Clubs^ and make 
it a feature of all of the conventions hereafter, and have some sort 
of register and membership from this time forth. You will recall 
that the subject was widely discussed here the other day, and 
many points pro and con were brought out, and I will now call 
for the report of the Committee appointed on Wednesday, of which 
Mr. Bennett of the Samuel Cabot Company is Chairman. 

Mr. M. G. Bennett. Your Committee with the exception of one 
of its members was able to get toother yesterday, and we had 
in attendance Mr. Knill, the Secretary of the American Adver- 
tisers' Association, who was able to give us a great deal of advice 
from his experience. We determined that for a Committee ap- 
pointed as we had been, without preliminary study of the question, 
and as the result of a meeting such as we held Wednesday, it 
would be absurd for us to undertake to make a detailed and 
lengthy report covering all the points in the question, or under- 
taking to cover them definitely. It is a very broad question, one 
that is worthy of a great deal of research, and probably nothing 
will come out of it unless it is studied very carefully and for a 
long time, and the notes of the advertisers compared with the 
publishers. Therefore the Committee felt that the best that this 
initial meeting of the section could do would be to organize a 
permanent committee to inquire into this question, and to undertake 
to join with them representatives of othet organizations of national 
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advertisers^ so that in a* co-operative way they could take the 
questions up with the publishers and thrash them out. By this 
means it would be possible to arrive at something definite^ an im- 
provement over the present conditions^ and would lead to what 
we all wisli to have — more .exact and reliable information about 
circulation^ distribution and quality and all of the other points 
which specially interest every advertiser. 

I will read the resolutions which we offer as the report of the 
Committee : 

"Whereas the advertiser is justly entitled to receive, without expense to him* 
exact and reliable information covering the actual circulation of eveiy medium 
that solicits or carries his advertisement, and the publisher is moraUy bound to 
furnish him with such information, and 

Whereas the methods of issuing circulation statements are at present crude, 
ununiform and unreliable, demoralising to the publisher and unfair to the adver- 
tiser, and such conditions tend to promote dishonesty and to reflect discredit upon 
the business as a whole, as well as to restrict and discoimige its legitimate growth, 
be it therefore 

Resohed by the National Advertisers' Section of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, that steps should be immediately taken to provide for the 
adoption by publishers of a uniform system of compilmg, auditing and publishing 
the statistics of circulation under such auspices as to insure accuracy, either by the 
methods now employed by the American Advertisers* Association or by some 
equally efficient method, and be it further 

Resolped that a committee of three be appointed by the chair, to be composed 
of members not affiliated with the American Advertisers* Association or the As- 
sociation of National Advertising Managers, and that the said two associations 
be aad hereby are invited to appoint eich a committee of three to act and co- 
operate with the said committee of this Section, and that the full committee of 
nine thus constituted shall consider what steps should be taken to accomplish the 
results desired, shall confer with publishers and publishers' associations, and 
shall report their conclusions, and recommendations, if any, to the three associa- 
tions which they represent." 

The above ^resolutions were adopted. 

The resolution was then adopted that this section of the Con- 
vention of Associated Advertisers express its appreciation of the 
meeting together, and the desire be expressed that the section be 
continued at future conventions, with Mr. Lewis as chairman for 
the ensuing year. A committee of three was appointed to act as 
may be necessary during the year in the preparation of a program 
and making arrangements for the next meeting. This committee 
was named as follows: E. L. Shuey, N. D. Robbins and Mr. Allen. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

First Meeting — Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple 

August Two — 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. Louis Wiley, New York, Presiding 



OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Jr., publisher of The De$ Moines 
Capital, who was appointed chairman of the Newspaper 
Division of this convention, is unfortunately unable to be 
present, and I have been designated to take his place. 

This notable convention augurs well for the future of the cause 
of advertising. It is the best evidence of the growth of the adver- 
tising interests of this country. It is the most largely attended 
and most enthusiastic convention in the interest of advertising that 
has ever been held since the dawn of history. In the best days 
of Rome and Greece there was never an advertising convention 
like this. 

I shall not attempt to go extendedly into the subject of news- 
paper advertising, which will be treated during the progress of this 
convention by men whose experience and standing admirably fit 
them for the duty. The speakers will be Charles H. Grasty, 
editor and publisher of The Baltimore Sun, one of the most brU- 
liant and distinguished newspaper proprietors of the country; Will 
Irwin of Collier's Weekly, whose articles on the American press 
have attracted international attention; William C. Freeman, adver- 
tising manager of The New York Evening Mail, who has done much 
to popularize and make effective newspaper advertising, and Thomas 
E. Dockrell, the dashing missionary in the newspaper advertising 
field. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

• Paper by Mr. Louis Wiley, Publisher " New York Times " 

The newspaper is the start of nearly every man's daily work. 
The reading of the morning newspaper is preliminary to the ordi- 
nary business of the day, and may be said to give it inspiration. 
Just as an acquaintance with classic literature fits a man for aca- 
demic pursuits, so does the reading of the world's daily history 
make Mm ready for the practical and concrete labors of modem 
enterprise. The newspaper oflSce is the hub of the world. It sends 
into every department of life men who were brought lip within its 
walls. Reporters and editors have become railroad oflScers, states- 
men, bankers, mayors, and even presidents of this great republic. 
The high character of the modern daily newspaper has had a 
good effect on the advertiser. There was a time when any man 
who had merchandise for sale, and who chose the public prints to 
induce readers to accept his offerings, thought it necessary to indulge 
in extravagant and hyperbolical language to attract buyers. The 
example set by Barnum was followed by merchants and the vendors 
of patent medicines. Persons of primitive intelligence may have 
accepted the high-flown verbiage as truth and suffered accordingly, 
but to-day the readers of a newspaper conducted in the interest of 
the public are repelled instead of attracted by sensational language. 
The newpapers of this country, having set up a high standard of 
ethics for their own government, demand in the interest of their 
readers that what advertisers offer shall bear the trade-mark of 
genuineness. Side by side with intelligence gathered from all parts 
of the world appear the announcements of reputable merchants, 
bankers and brokers, insurance offices and the great corporations. 
No better method of reaching the multitude has ever presented 
itself than the daily newspaper, and no newspaper publisher should 
permit his columns to be used to deceive his patrons. Only childish 
and bucolic intellects respond to the propositions of palmists, finan- 
cial tipsters, quack medicine vendors, and the rest of the horde 
that thrives on the credulity of the ignorant and weak-minded. 
The ideal, the real newspaper does not permit these schemers to 
sully its columns. Newspapers as well as magazines are learning 
what a great responsibility rests upon them, and are coming to 
realize that they destroy the value of their property if they allow 
disingenuous, misleading, and objectionable advertising to appear 
side by side with the assertion of high principles in governmental, 
social, and economic progress. 

What machinery has accomplished in the manufacturing world 
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the daily newspaper has done in the sphere of publicity. Excellent 
literary pabulum, as many a magaxine undoubtedly is, it cannot 
be described as anything but the survival of an archaic institution 
intended for occasional amusement Time was when the public 
rested entirely satisfied with the reports of current events published 
the first day of every month. Dr. Johnson gave to the world his 
Impressions of the British Parliament in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
issued monthly. But to-day the people must have their news served 
red hot every morning and every evening, and those that look for 
the magazine article and story will find them in the splendid maga- 
zine sections which every great daily newspaper offers its readers 
each Sunday. The day is not far distant when advertisers who 
prefer the magazine as a medium for selling their wares will discern 
in these magazine sections the right opportunity for making known 
their offers. 

The desire, nay, the anxiety, on the part of manufacturers and 
merchants to bring their wares before the public by means of the 
daily newspapers is keen and is growing as the advantage of adver- 
tising becomes more manifest. The capital for every enterprise 
should include funds necessary for advertising — it is as necessary 
indeed as that part of the capital devoted to rent, stock, and fixtures. 
If the retailer looks for a speedy return, a return which can be 
consummated only with the assistance of the daily newspaper, he 
must be provided with sufficient money to place his advertisement 
so that the purchasing public can easily and quickly appreciate the 
value of his goods. The seller cannot afford to await the issue of 
the monthly magazine or the leisure of those who read it. He looks 
to the disposal of his stock several times over before the possible 
patron has read the pretty stories and turned over page after page 
of the bunched advertisements of the magazine. 

I do not wish to be understood, however, as charging that maga- 
zines are not desirable advertising mediums. They are, and so are 
many other forms of publicity. Magazine advertising pages have 
many advantages and have been employed with success in popu- 
larizing many a meritorious product. Our contention is, however, 
that for prompt, effective and economical publicity the American 
daily newspaper has no equaL Sometimes the daily newspaper can 
be used to advantage in supplementing magazine advertising, and 
sometimes the magazine can be used to advantage in supplementing 
newspaper advertising. But I repeat in this distinguished presence 
that the daily newspaper is pre-eminently the medium for adver- 
tising purposes. 

It may as well frankly be conceded that for a certain class of 
advertisements which depend upon high excellence of illustrative 
cuts, or fine quality of paper .on which the imprint is carried, the 
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magazines have an actual supremacy, ^o^ too, do the industrial 
and trade journals for reaching special classes. Save for these few 
minor exceptions, however, the superiority of the newspaper as a 
general publicity medium seems clearly demonstrable. 

The newspapers have as their audience all classes. They are 
daily, and, as a rule, carefully read by business and professional 
men who have, in the main, little inclination and less time for 
magazine reading. Of the intelligent mechanic and artisan class 
the same is true, though perhaps to a less degree. The large army 
of the less intelligent workmen read little else than the daily 
newspaper. 

Here then we have an audience almost as varied and as inclusive 
as the population itself — a true national audience. 

There has been a long-continued and widespread belief that to 
reach this national audience a publication with a national circu- 
lation is the effective medium — in other words, the magazine. 
Before analyzing tlie asserted efficiency of this medium it is well 
to emphasize the truth that the newspaper is the national medium 
par excellence. Far more so than the magazine, for it reaches 
localities and* is a regular and eagerly sought visitor in house- 
holds where the magazine rarely enters. Not any one newspaper, 
of course, but the newspaper combined daily circulation — which 
absolutely dwarfs a whole year's magazine circulation. 

Why call the magazine " national " ? True, it has a general cir- 
culation from coast to coast and from lakes to gulf, but even more 
so has the newspaper and, unlike magazine circulation, that of the 
newspaper is not only extensive — it is intensive. It covers the 
whole field, not sporadically, not scatteringly, but thoroughly. It 
" hits the high places " in company with the magazine. Moreover, 
it hits the low places, and leaves no gaps untouched. It is pervasive. 

Can a medium be national which does not appeal to all parts of a 
nation ? How can a magazine advertisement, with its necessarily 
fixed style, appeal at once to the people in the Southwest and to 
the New England Yankee; to the settled and rather conservative 
people of the South, and to the progressive pioneer of the North- 
west? It is not only climatic conditions that varv. It is,' to a 
larger degree, a difference in local desires and standards. 

It is true that there are few commodities which mav successfully 
be presented in the same way everywhere. Very few, however. 
What can a magazine advertiser do to meet the complex and varied 
conditions induced by sectional points of view and other exigencies? 
Absolutely nothing! 

In the newspaper — the true national medium — the problem is 
simpler. Here is flexibility. It is merely a matter of applving 
to a given section the consideration and the treatment needed by 
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that section through well-advised and businesslike publicity methods. 
The question is merely one of analysis and procedure; but however 
excellent the study and knowledge of the conditions in any given 
community there remains the physical impossibility of applying 
this special treatment to meet special conditions. Thus the news- 
paper^ with its responsiveness^ its flexibility^ its quickness of publi- 
cation^ can minimize waste advertising. 

The newspaper can tell an advertiser's story with a delay of 
but a few hours. The piagajsine asks for at least three weeks. In 
addition to the newspaper's quickness of publication its frequency 
of publication makes possible an immediate change of copy for any 
cause unsatisfactory. The matter of " lost sales " through inability 
of the consumer to find a shop carrying an article which he has seen 
advertised can easily be avoided by proper newspaper advertising. 
Not so with magazine advertising. The very simple method of men- 
tioning in local copy the names of local dealers in the commodity 
will accomplish this, and is, of course, done in innumerable instances. 
The magazine advertisement cannot perform this service except in 
the case of a few principal cities. 

If a magazine advertiser wishes to increase his business in 
Rochester, N. Y., what should he do? Buy more space in maga- 
zines? and if so, just what magazines could he select as most likely 
to reach this community? How else can he reach that community 
except through the newspaper? This is, of course, a hypothetical 
case^ but it is offered to emphasize the. fact that the newspaper 
would " supplement " the work of the magazines, but would be 
doing the work alone. 

Experimental advertising in a given territory can, with a mini- 
mum of expense, be employed to test the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising program before tiie launching of a national advertising cam- 
paign. Moreover, as has already been suggested, certain campaigns 
are essentially local or seasonal, and the fatuousness of employing 
magazines for such propaganda is obvious. 

In case of certain commodities in which the producer wishes 
to reach not only the final consumer, but also the distributor, news- 
paper advertising has a double effect, for it reaches both classes. 

Finiilly, as to comparative costs, a given amount of space will 
cost approximately ten times as much in thfe magazines as in the 
newspapers. This is figured on a local, not a national basis, but 
the rates obtain no matter how great the enlargement of the field. 

There was unmistakable evidence of this fact when the Postmaster 
General attempted to inaugurate his plan to increase the cost of 
the delivery of magazines through the mails. In order to influence 
the great public to prevent the consummation of this design the 
magazine publishers at once resorted to the advertising columns of 
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the newspapers. They knew that the only way promptly to get 
the ear of the people was through the daily press and they did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of that channel. 



CLEAN ADVERTISING 
By Mr. W. C. Freeman^ New York 

My faith in newspaper advertising is greater to-day than it ever 
was. My respect for its wonderful power increases every year. 
Shall I tell you why? 

Twenty-six years ago I represented a daily newspaper that had 
less than 1000 circulation^ in a small town. I felt that that little 
newspaper had selling power^ so I persuaded the merchants to 
let me try to put some human interest in their advertising copy. 
My efforts as an advertisement writer were very crude, but I in- 
sisted upon one thing — namely : that whatever copy I wrote should 
represent exactly the merchandise offered. As crude as the copy 
was it was interesting to the people because it talked their talk; 
they understood it. 

Merchants who had used white space just to help out the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper (a common occurrence in small communi- 
ties) — used it without any idea that what they said in that spade 
would bring them much, if any, business — began to realize, after 
experimenting with the new kind of advertising, that advertising — 
the kind that said something and meant it — paid. 

That little newspaper with its small circulation interested a thou- 
sand families in that community in the stores that advertised in its 
columns, and those thousand families, through their purchases, 
started many of the merchants in that community on the road to 
prosperity. That was the beginning, in that town, of a real effort 
to make real news of the advertisements that appeared in the daily 
newspapers. 

A small newspaper with a small circulation in a small co m mu ni ty 
can do wonders towards the upbuilding of the business interests in 
that community. The lesson I learned in that small town has helped 
me all through my career as a newspaper advertising man. 

My next effort in newspaper advertising was getting business for 
a weekly newspaper printed in a suburb of a big city. That was 
harder work than any that I had yet undertaken, but the same 
methods that were used in developing advertising for the small 
daily in the small town were applied to develop business for this 
little weekly, with the result that the advertising space used by the 
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merchants was multiplied by six inside of a year and the paper 
itself was increased in size three times within the same period. 

The merchants in that suburban town had not realised the great 
power of their weekly newspaper until they conmienced to advertise 
in it in a human interest way. Then they realized that the printed 
word in a home newspaper^ addressed to their neighbors and friends 
in a friendly^ interesting, convincing way, was heeded. Business 
in that suburban community thrived. Many people in the com- 
munity did not know that their local merchants could supply their 
needs so well until they read their advertisements in their home 
weekly newspaper — then they stopped going into the big city to 
shop as frequently as before. The lesson I learned in that suburban 
town was that advertising in a small weekly newspaper in a sub- 
urban town, where everybody also read a daily newspaper, paid. 

My next step was to represent a big daily newspaper in a big 
dty, the city being Philadelphia. I found the merchants in that 
city to be a little more consequential than the merchants in the 
smaller communities. They told me that advertising in the city 
was different from advertising in the country town. It was hard 
work to convince them that human nature in the city was about the 
same as human nature in the country, but many of them started to 
use human interest copy nevertheless, with the result that the dis- 
play advertising in all of the newspapers increased tremendously. 

However, the work of all of the advertising men in Philadelphia 
did not accomplish nearly as much in the development of more dis- 
play advertising as did the human interest advertising of John 
Wanamaker. It was his faith in newspaper advertising — his faith 
in the kind of newspaper advertfsing that talked out in meeting 
to the people — that stirred up all of the merchants of Philadelphia. 
I have learned that whenever merchants realize that their adver- 
tising must be human, must be full of interest, must be instruc- 
tive, must be impelling, they then begin to get maximum results 
from it. Newspaper advertising never fails if the copy embodies 
these four important points. The lesson I learned in Philadelphia 
was mighty helpful to me in the work I cut out for myself later on 
in New York City, where I have been for nineteen years. 

It is sad to relate, but it is true, nevertheless, that there is less 
human interest copy printed in the newspapers in the city of New 
York than is printed in the newspapers in any other city in 
America. The majority of the advertisements are mere type effects 
and price bulletins and the merchants who use this style of adver- 
tising claim that New Yorkers have not the time to become inter- 
ested in human interest advertising — that there is no human nature 
in New York, anyway — all of which is utter nonsense. 

The John Wanamaker advertising is full of human interest. The 
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Mark Cross Company uses a column advertisement and takes n 
third of the space to print two paragraphs that are full of human 
interest. The rest of the column shows a trade-mark and some illus- 
trations of goods that they want to sell. Bogers, Peet & Company's 
daily advertisement is a treat to the reading public. It is a human 
interest talk. It pays. The New York Telephone Company and 
the Consolidated Gas Company and the Edison Electric Company^ 
through human interest* copy, have stimulated wonderful interest 
on the part of the public in the manner in which they conduct their 
business; they have made friends of the people and their business 
has increased enormously. The Thompson-Starrett Company, a 
building construction firm, a pioneer in this line of advertising, fill 
their small copy chock full of human interest. Their advertising 
pays amazingly. Mr. H. J. Horowitz, the President of the com- 
pany, says that he would not take $50,000 a year and add it to the 
net profits of the company and stop the advertising. Weber & 
Heilbroner, haberdashers, and Joseph Wild & Company, rug mer- 
chants, who tell interesting human interest stories in connection 
with their advertisements, are doing a very large business in their 
respective lines and are growing rapidly. Saks & Company have 
a human interest advertisement writer who has injected new life 
into the business by making it a pleasure to read the advertisements 
of the firm. 

But is not this a very small list of advertisers, in the largest city 
in the United States, who have made conspicuous successes by em- 
ploying modem advertising methods ? Other great stores have also 
succeeded by following their own methods — using the stereotyped 
price bulletin and the ordinary type effects — but that is because 
they are doing business in a wonderful city with a population at 
their doors representing about one-fifteenth of the population of the 
entire country. So many people have to buy somewhere! How 
much greater would their business be.^ How much greater interest 
would their advertisements arouse if they made them really readable 
— if they actually made them real news ! 

We newspaper men must urge the advertisers in our respective 
communities to put human interest in their copy — to make their 
advertisements so attractive that the readers of newspapers will 
read the advertisements with the same interest that they read the 
news of the day. 

However, I have seen advertising in the newspapers greatly 
improve. I have passed through the period when the standing 
business card has stepped aside for the space that is filled with an 
intelligent appeal to the public; I have noticed the passing of the 
advertising fakir; I have seen the printed lie give way to the 
printed truth; I have seen character take the place of pretense; 
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I haye seen decency take the place of indecency; I haye seen ad- 
vertising finally recognized as one of the greatest business factors 
of the age. 

I have witnessed an improvement in the type of men engaged in 
the advertising business. I have witnessed publishers change from 
mere grabbers of money through the printing of deceptive reading 
notices and fake and unreliable advertisements^ to men who ask 
themselves now^ " Have we a moral right' to print this advertise- 
ment? " and answering their own question say^ " No, we have not 
the moral right to print this advertisement." . So they do not print it. 

Newspaper advertising has improved greatly, but there ^is still 
room for greater improvement. Let me briefly outline how it may 
be improved. 

First, Newspapers make the mistake of not always employing 
the highest grade of representatives — mep of ability, men of re- 
sourcefulness, men of character, men of tact, men of persistency, 
men who are paid well enough to always look prosperous. 

Second. Newspaper publishers do not always impress their rep- 
resentatives with the fact that their chief function should be to go 
out and develop advertising for all newspapers, not always for their 
own particular publications. 

Third, There are too many newspapers that are careless about 
accepting a great many advertisements that are offered them. They 
do not enquire into the stability or character of the business that 
is advertised. 

Fourth. Newspaper advertising rates are pretty generally dis- 
credited by the better class of general advertisers and by the better 
class of advertising agencies. Newspapers, as a whole, have the 
reputation of selling their space at bargain prices. Here and there, 
of course, there are some notable exceptions — newspapers that are 
doing what the great weekly and monthly publications did a long 
time ago, namely, made their rates uniform, their discounts uni- 
form, their commissions uniform, and then they let the whole world 
know about them. 

The knowledge that newspaper rates can be stretched to meet 
any emergency has hurt the development of newspaper advertising 
in the general field. It has kept advertising agencies from advising 
their clients to use newspapers. What advertiser or agent wants to 
feel compelled to bargajn with a publisher in order to get a right 
rate for the business he wants to place? Who knows, after he has 
bargained, when he has really struck the bottom rate? 

Does n't a newspaper that makes concessions in its rates always 
weaken itself in the opinion of the advertising agency as well as in 
the opinion of the advertiser ? 

We newspaper men must do all we can to correct this unfavorable 
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impression as to the stability of our rates^ and the only, way we can 
correct it is to get every newspaper to stand by its rate card — to 
create confidence in the integrity of that rate card. It should not 
ever be possible for an advertising agency to write to a newspaper 
as follows: 

" We are abont to place another appropriation for Mr. Blank 
and hope to be able to use yonr columns^ provided we can mutually 
agree about the matter of price and location." Then follows a de- 
scription of the space to be used^ the position wanted^ the num- 
ber of insertions per week; and this concluding paragraph: " For 
this service, if finally ordered by us, we can pay you so-and-so 
much." 

Now, if this advertising agency knew definitely that newspaper 
rates were fixed, it would not waste any of its time in sending out 
such a letter. It would write to the newspaper telling what it 
wanted; it would consult the rate card as to what it would have 
to pay for the space wanted; and then.it would send in the order. 
But agencies do not have faith in newspaper rates because they 
have bargained before and got concessions. 

The good newspaper that is straight in its advertising rates gets 
the same kind of letter that is sent to the newspaper that is n't 
straight, which makes the straight newspaper sore — and rightly 
so. The agencies should have enough discrimination to separate the 
wheat from the chaff — the newspaper with its straight rates from 
the newspaper with its bargain rates. 

An agency recently offered a price to my newspaper which is 
just half the price it charges for the service the agency wants. 
Such a condition shoiild not exist. Such a condition must not exist 
if the newspapers are to develop a greater volume of general 
advertising. 

Fifth. A differential rate on what newspapers term general ad- 
vertising and local advertising also militates against a more rapid 
development of newspaper advertising in the general field. 

Some newspapers charge a very much higher rate for general 
publicity than iiiey do for local advertising. They operate on a 
different basis. For instance, the local rate may be 10 cents a line 
subject to contract discounts and the general rate may be 15 cents 
a line subject to contract discounts. 

If a newspaper is worth 15 cents a line to the general advertiser, 
it should be worth that much to the local advertiser — as a matter 
of fact, the general advertiser has less chance of getting adequate 
results from his advertising than the local advertiser because the 
local advertiser is constantly reminding the people in his community 
of their every-day needs, while the general advertiser offers to them 
some special article. 
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A differential rate is a bad thing. The basic rate on which all 
discounts are allowed should be the same to both general and local 
advertiser^ and whenever discounts are offered to general or local 
advertisers they shoiild be printed on the card and should be rigidly 
adhered to, and until that time comes there will not be as fast a 
development of general publicity as there should be. 

Newspapers are the natural media — the password between the 
advertiser and the reader, between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer, between the merchant and the people in his community. 

After a business has been established through the aid of the 
newspapers it can then branch out and do general publicity, but 
the start shoiild be made in the newspapers first. There is less 
waste in newspaper publicity of the right sort than in any other 
form of publicity. There is a greater opportunity of making a 
success than through any other form of publicity. With this great 
engine of publicity we can work wonders for the general advertiser 
provided wc pull together — provided we are unselfish enough to 
boost all newspapers all of the time. 

The weekly and monthly publications serve the advertiser well, 
but good as they are they are second to newspapers. Newspapers 
should divide honors with them fairly so far as the advertising of 
manufacturers is concerned, but a fair division is 75 per cent for 
the newspapers and 25 per cent for the weeklies and monthlies, and 
not 90 per cent for the weekly and monthly publications and 10 
per cent for the newspapers, as it has been. 



NEWSPAPERS vs. MAGAZINES 
By Mr. Thomas E. Dockrell, New York 

I FIND that I am growing in the advertising business in propor- 
tion as I realize and expound the theory and practice that there is 
no such thing as advertising, as advertising is usuaUy considered. 

You know that this advertising is a *' hot air " business. Men go 
around and say, " I am an advertising man," and then wait for the 
bow. They used to get it, but that day is passing. People are 
beginning to relegate advertising to its proper place in the great 
world of commerce. And paradoxically as it lessens in importance 
it increases in importance, because as men come to believe that it 
is not an omnipotent, all-powerful, all-compelling force they realise 
that they have to handle advertising as they handle every other 
department of human activity, and that is, use brains in it, and use 
backbone in it. They have got to go out and catch this harum- 
scarum runaway and control it, put a bit and a bridle on it, and re- 
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member that advertising cannot drag an3rthing anywhere at a dis- 
tance. Advertising has to be yoked to something else. 

Advertising is getting away from its ".hot air " position. As it 
is the chief magnet in the business world to attract sales^ it is being 
brought back into a co-ordinate position with every other depart- 
ment of business. Gentlemen, I never talk advertising with an 
advertiser and I don't talk newspapers to advertisers. If the news- 
papers of this country would quit talking advertising to advertisers 
and talk straight business — " What are you going to do to get the 
money?" — they would have aU the advertising. 

Mental attitude is the greatest force in the world. Don't go in and 
tell a man that he needs newspaper advertising. He can't see it. 
He is n't interested in newspaper advertising. But start away down 
and say, " My friend, you want more sales and more profit, now 
what are you going to do ? " Just hold him to a cold, logical process 
of reasoning from fundamentals, and he has got to go to the news- 
paper. Start him thinking of his own business and show him how 
to increase it, and he can't dodge the newspaper. A man wants 
more sales and more profits, and with a competent sales force he can 
stock any dealer practically without advertising, but once the goods 
are on the dealer's shelf the manufacturer loses control of them. 
He used to lose complete c(mtrol of them, but he still holds some 
control of his goods by putting a magnet at work which will draw 
goods off the shelf. All that the advertiser wants advertising for 
is to assist the goods off the dealer's shelf in a larger volume in a 
shorter space of time or at a larger profit, or all three. 

Now, advertising is simply turning attention to something. The 
base of advertising is the mob movement. Ideally it is a mob move- 
ment and nothing else. The aim of advertising is to make a mass 
of p>eople move in a certain direction. Now, masses of people have 
moved in a given direction without advertising ever since the world 
was young. Politics have moved masses of people in a given direc- 
tion. Religion has moved masses of people in a given direction. 
So have social and economic questions. 

So you can leave out advertising in your discussion with an ad- 
vertiser and simply say to him : " Let us consider how masses of 
people are induced to take a certain direction." It is not advertis- 
ing we are discussing with the man at all. The fundamental is how 
are we to move masses of people to take the action we suggest, 
namely, " Buy our goods " ? While considering how to do it, we 
have to use experience, our own experience and the experiences of 
those who have gone before us. Religion and politics have had far 
more experience in moving masses of people than advertising. Ad- 
vertising is a child compared to the political or religious history of 
the world. 
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Now, how has religion, ever since the world began, managed to 
turn minds? It has gone to one man with one appeal and to an- 
other with another; with intelligent reasoning and arguments, logic 
and analysis to some, to others with nothing bat the hollow bellow 
of verbosity. Religion has run the gamut from Cardinal Newman 
down to the Salvation Army banging cymbals on a street comer — 
using all methods to move all classes of people, because no one 
presentation will hit all classes. We must have different presenta- 
tions for different classes of people and different localities at differ- 
ent times. 

You can pursue that line of dominant argument with a man and 
he has no escape from it. He has to acknowledge that political and 
religious movements have proven their power to move and he learns 
a new principle of advertising. In other words, that which he is 
after is moving a mob of people in a given direction — his direction. 

Now when it comes to moving mobs, to reaching masses through 
the printed word, he has to acknowledge that in every locality the 
daily newspaper to-day reaches and influences more people than any 
other medium, written or spoken. He cannot get away from that, 
so that is the method he must use. All questions of how often he is 
to use it, what copy he is to employ, what it is going to cost him 
are subordinated at first in reasoning to the fact that the newspaper 
is the most powerful medium in producing the effect he desires, 
namely, a movement toward his goods. And that is what a man 
wants. 

For instance, I spoke in a certain city a couple or three months 
ago, and after the meeting two of the biggest manufacturers in this 
country who were present came to me and made arrangements to 
talk to me about using newspapers. They were not using them, 
and they said that the reason they wanted to talk to me was because 
of an argument I had advanced. 

I had spoken about three-quarters of an hour and sat down, when 
the chairman said : " This meeting wants to know why you consider 
newspaper advertising superior to magazine advertising." 

I said : " As an advertising proposition the magazine is way 
ahead, better paper, better illustrations and a more dominant host 
of men pushing it. The advertising of the so-called * National 
Advertiser' has been mostly in magazines. As an advertising 
proposition the magazine is in a dominant position, and the news- 
paper is nowhere. In fact, any man who takes the position that 
newspaper advertising is superior to magazine advertising is in an 
indefensible position. But when it comes to selling your goods in 
any locality, of course the magazine does not enter into it, because 
the magazine is advertising and the newspaper is business." And 
both these men said afterward that they never quite realized that 
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truth until then. So there are all kinds of ways to reach the human 
intellect^ or lack of it. 

' I am no expert on rates. I don't get time to think of the ethics 
of advertising. I am in business for business. Business^ just more 
business and how to get it. 

The newspaper is no longer in the position where it has to fight 
for existence. The newspaper is here and you can't stop it. 
Thinkers to-day, men who analyze and reason, Imow that the news- 
paper is the ideal method, and now it is a question of showing the 
advertiser how to take advantage of it, but, like all powerful forces, 
like dynamite and nitroglycerine, the newspaper is something that 
must be handled with care. Slop any kind of copy into the news- 
papers all over the country and you have a proposition no differ- 
ent from the magazines. The magazine is the lazy method of 
advertising. 

Let us go back a little and see how the first advertising man got 
business. For instance, imagine Charles Austin Bates curled up in 
his dressing gown at night and saying: ** What is the reason why 
advertisers should pay me a thousand dollars? Am I going to sell 
them purchasing ability? No, they have that and they know it. 
Am I going to sell them finance? No, they are pretty close to the 
banks. Well, they don't know how to write, any of them. They 
are a lot of Turks. That is one thing they can't do, write. I 
have it." 

And he flashed into a man next day and said: " I grant you all 
your money. I grant you your position. I grant you the success 
you have made, but there is one thing you can't do. You can't write 
to interest people as I can. If you could write like Shakespeare, 
if you could write copy that would draw people as with an irresist- 
ible magnet, if only you could write, what coiild you not do? But 
you can't." 

The man said : " 1 am running my business. This is n't an 
author's shop. I don't pretend to be able to write." 

And thus " advertising " was bom, a force supposed to be greater 
than anyihing else — the ability to write. 

Gradually, through constant hammering, the advertising class — 
the man who could write, just write — came to be invested with a 
kind of halo. 

So merchants put the writer upon a throne and bowed the knee 
to him and then it got to be a habit and they came to believe the 
greatest force in modem merchandising is the writer, but it is n't. 
The writer does not matter a rap, practically, compared with other 
methods. Shakespeare was dead before Standard Oil could get 
him, but they did business. Poor old Dickens was buried in Eng- 
land before the steel trust was organized, but they are doing busi- 
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ness. We look around and we find quite a few people making a 
pittance, people like Carnegie, and they could n't write. Mr. Rocke- 
feller was no writer — lots of men who did n't know the first thing 
ahout writing made a lot of money, men whose heads you never 
saw ahove the common level, men whom you never heard of until 
they flashed a million-dollar biU on somebody. 

Gradually the advertising world has been waking up to the fact 
that you can do business without having long hair, dirty finger nails 
and the ability to push a pen. People have begun to say: " Why, 
this thing, this advertising, is really human. Why, it's just like 
business." If you will only sell your goods right, if you will make 
good goods, if you will get good co-operation from a retailer who 
knows they are good goods and is willing to tell his customers 
when they come in that they are good goods, if you will just tell the 
people that they are good goods, you will get them and you won't 
have to be a Shakespeare to get business. Business consists in 
getting your merchandise in different localities, using the retailer 
in all localities, using him as a business proposition, seeing that his 
investment in your goods is sufficient, seeing that his sales to con- 
sumers are your goods, seeing that he is a live man, seeing that your 
prices to him are right and that his retail prices are right, getting 
good, live co-operation and then getting the interest of the maximum 
number of people in any locality through the only medium that will 
give it, namely, the newspaper. 

The fact of the matter is that the minute an advertising man 
starts to use the newspapers and write copy to suit iJach locality 
he goes to work. He goes to work because he cannot busy himself 
sitting back and thinking of dilettante methods and preparing the 
typographical arrangement of a page and sending his proof back to 
be corrected and having it submitted on coated paper, and then 
saying: "We will now sit back thirty days until the next issue." 

The man who is using newspapers — I Know, because I had a 
job where I used 5000 of them and I nearly died — is saying: 
"What are the local conditions with you? What should. I talk 
about in order to get the people interested? Who are the dealers 
I can get? What is the traffic? What is the demand? " And then 
writing copy for the different newspapers — it is a man's job. 

A lot of the advertising appearing in magazines to-day looks as 
if it was written by an eight-year-old girl with a kitten's foot. It 
is pussy-footed and it is pussy-mouthed, and it interests no one and 
it does n't mean anjrthing. No man ever got anywhere in this world 
unless he conveyed the idea to people that he knew his business and 
that he knew their business, and that the recommendation he makes 
to them, of what they ought to do, is so good a suggestion that they 
have to act on it. 
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It is the same with advertising. 

You can't make funny motions at a man in a magazine page and 
sell him. You should take the newspaper and get into the locality 
and you can say : " These are the conditions here, these are the 
goods that will fill them. In this region we are advertising: in the 
medium that you have been reading since you were a child — go 
to it." 

It is n't a question of fighting any longer over whether the maga- 
zine or the newspapers are the better. I used to be a little rabid and 
if anybody said magazines to me I immediately pirouetted and shied, 
but I realize that the fight is won as regards the value of the 
medium. The question is not which is the best medium, but how 
am I to take advantage of the newspaper ? You will have to- get in 
on a man's method, his salespeople, and find out how to educate 
the salespeople in the stores in which he sells. You will probably 
have to talk to him about his banking facilities. You have got to 
go into the intimacies of his private life. But the newspaper is here, 
and the question now is, how to use its power for the advertiser. 
He has been sold " Bunk," absolute " Bunk," and now what we have 
got to do is to get' down to brass tacks and show him how to use 
the newspa}>ef. He knows he ought to, but he does n't know how, 
and that is all I have ahead of me, simply showing the advertiser 
how to use the medium, which, if* he lives for fifty years, he will 
find is the only one he can use for maximum net profits. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Paper by Mr. Charles H. Grastt, Baltimore 

The business of a newspaper is made upstairs in the editorial 
rooms. While energy and eflSciency in the advertising department 
are essential in developing business^ the primary and fundamental 
work is done by the editors and reporters. The goods you have 
to sell must be right if the salesmanship is to be effective. Over- 
keen solicitation does more harm than good over a period of twenty 
years, and no shorter time ought to be considered in determining the 
lines upon which a newspaper should be conducted. 

There is no sort of growth^ not even that of a walnut tree, in 
which time is a more essential element. Public confidence is the 
root of the whole matter. There is no way to get it except by 
deserving it. That takes time. The weary waiting which con- 
fronts the newspaper striver has this great compensation: After 
he has worked the scheme out, the public will be just as slow to 
take away the precious gift of its confidence and bestow it on some 
one else. Promises and professions are not listened to by a natur- 
ally and properly skeptical public. Popular faith comes only after 
the most sincere tests of sincerity. In a recent address I ventured 
to define newspaper advertising as follows: 

If you have something to sell, you can go to a job printer and 
have a lot of bills struck off and distribute them around town. 
That is advertising in the crude state. Put the same matter in any 
kind of a newspaper, and that is advertising in a more advanced 
and effective form. Insert the same copy in a newspaper that goes 
into the home, with a hold upon the affections of the family circle, 
and that is advertising in the highest state. If a newspaper 
establishes itself in the family circle, the advertising will come 
to it. 

In my opinion, square dealing with the advertising body exerts 
an influence in building up a paper that extends far beyond the 
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matter of good relations with the advertisers themselves. I have 
dwelt at length and with as much force as possible upon the ques- 
tion of confidence. The way a newspaper treats its advertisers 
comes to be known to the general public and furnishes a key to the 
good faith of the paper throughout its whole policy. It has always 
seemed to me that only a one-rate paper could occupy a position of 
influence with its readers. 

I think that this principle of square dealing ought to be carried 
out to the last detail^ not only for its value in itself^ but for the 
reflected light that it throws on the newspaper in every department 
of its activity. In developing new energy and new methods in the 
sale of advertisings great care should be exercised to draw the line 
at over-salesmanship. Every dollar too much of advertising that 
is sold will cost $10 eventually. Every advertiser who is talked 
into using space that is not profitable to him is an enemy earned. 
No business is worth having unless it pays the advertiser. No 
business is worth very much unless it leads to more business. No 
year is successful unless it points to a still more successful year. 
That is what real progressiveness means. 

I would lie awake nights studying the legitimate interests of the 
advertiser whose improper interference with the course of the pap)er 
I would promptly and hotly resent. The interests of the customer 
are thq interests of the paper. I have taught my solicitors and 
counter men for years to make the customer's dollar go just as 
far as possible. Along the same line my rule has been scrupulously 
to take care of the advertiser who did not take care of himself. 

This puts a premium on trust as against the policy which I 
fear is all too general of taking care of the kicker and thereby 
putting a premium on distrust. A newspaper is built of trust. The 
impalpable^ intangible^ invisible thing — confidence — the confidence 
of the reader^ the confidence of the advertiser^ is the solid rock 
upon which the newspaper properly is founded. 

Newspapers change hands at the price of millions of dollars. It 
is impossible to crowd a million dollars' worth of machinery into 
a newspaper plant. The thing that fetches the big money is the 
trusty the confidence, the esteem which constitute newspaper good 
will. There is something very delicate and subtle in the processes 
which the human mind and the human heart go through in giving 
the kind of acceptance to a newspaper that is necessary to make 
it a great advertising medium. No advertising medium was ever 
established without going through this process of getting public 
confidence. 
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ADVERTISING AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 
Paper by Mr. Will Irwin^ New York 

I AM in the |)resence of my patrons. The literary man^ whether 
poet^ romancer/ or just journalist like me^ has always existed by 
favor and guidance of some patron. Firsts it was a lord or noble 
or king, who kept the poet> as he kept a rare vase^ to brush up 
and bring out when there was company. That passed; with the 
perfecting of the printing art and the spread of literacy^ the public 
became his patron; and men talked of the new freedom of letters. 
And now^ within the span of life of the youngest here^ all that has 
changed. The advertiser has become our patron. He is the 
Msecenas of the literary art of these days. I assume before you, 
therefore, the attitude of mind in which Chaucer went to court 
Would that I could assume the mind also! You are the fountain 
head of our prosperities. Where oncle the author dwelt in Grub 
street and plugged the holes in the window-pane with his rejected 
manuscript, he may in these days enjoy by your favor the income 
of a successful physician or civil engineer. 

In the '50s and '60s Harper's Magazine was refusing an offer from 
the Singer sewing machine to buy the back page for advertising 
purposes, deeming such a course imworthy an intellectual publi- 
cation. In 1911, when my friend the literary agent made his con- 
fession, Harper's Magazine, with all the rest, was exploiting every 
class of honestly made and honestly advertised commodity from 
men's garters to automobiles. You have revolutionized, if not the 
art of literature, at least its business; and if we who write are 
not producing a real American literature it is our own fault, not 
yours. Kings, nobles, patrons of the art, I salute you. 

Now this business of combining the plea of the salesman with 
the interest or appeal of the general writer is young, a new factor 
in business as in literature. I have said that the advertising in 
the periodicals is younger than the youngest among us. It is well 
also to remember that the advertising business in the newspap>ers 
is less than three quarters of a century old, and that as a real factor 
in publication it hardly antedates the Civil War. As a matter of fact, 
the New York Herald of James Gordon Bennett the elder was the 
first newspaper to recognize that the greater part of its direct 
revenues must come in future from advertisers, not readers. Be- 
hold now what the times have wrought. A national convention of 
advertisers, representing hundreds of millions of dollars in annual 
outlay; a gathering of men in this new department of commercial 
endeavor who boast with truth that their craft is the pivot of whole- 
sale and retail business in the United States. 
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When a thing grows as fast as that^ it always grows toward size 
rather than perfection. When men are busy breaking ground, 
building up new things, they have not the time to smooth off the 
comers, to polish the fine points. In every one of the world forces 
which have had a sudden upshoot, like democracy for example, we 
may trace two distinct early periods. In the first the thing expands 
— it matters not just how, so long as it expands. In the second 
those most concerned in that expansion face the necessity of regu- 
lating the new force, of reducing it to law and to ethics. The 
business of periodical publication and its twin business of adver- 
tising, so new, so suddenly powerful, are at the end of the first 
stage and the beginning of the second. And curiously the older 
division of our business — the daily newspaper — is a little behind 
the younger division — the monthly* and weekly periodical. I am 
here to-day then as a half outsider to tell you about what I think 
we must do with our business in the immediate future. 

And I begin by making what will seem to be a digression. You 
represent newspapers. Stated in the baldest possible terms, what 
is a newspaper? A daily bulletin of events, which the reader buys 
in order to keep himself informed on the truth concerning his 
times. Boiling it down further, the commodity which a newspaper 
is selling to its readers is trutli. Of course, truth is a relative term, 
not an absolute one. On any matter of fact or opinion, you alone 
may be right to yourself and I alone may be right to myself; and 
to God, perhaps, neither may be right. There is, however, such 
a thing as the free search for truth; and that is the best ideal 
of the best newspapers. It is a mistake to suppose that the public 
does not understand or appreciate this free search. During two 
years in which I have done nothing but investigate newspapers, 
I have foimd that the people do in the end know the free state- 
ment of what the editor believes to be truth. The established news- 
papers which have been sold under the hammer — they died, usually, 
because they ceased to try to tell the truth, because they lied either 
positively or negatively. The newspapers which have become great 
established properties, are almost invariably the newspapers also 
that have been sincere in season or out. When in the course of 
accmnnlated experience, publishers come really to understand the 
psychology of their craft, they will guard the reputation of their 
newspapers for free, independent truth-telling as jealously as any 
woman ever guarded her reputation for virtue. That is the very 
kernel of the good will which is three quarters of a newspaper's 
capital. 

One of the evils which have encrusted our newspapers in this 
period of sudden and uncontrolled expansion has been a kind of 
watering of the milk of truth in response to what certain short- 
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sighted publishers and advertisers consider their immediate interests. 
Correspondingly there has been a great loss of public confidence. 

To jou who sell advertising to the newspapers attaches some 
of tlie blame. There is an impression through the country that 
newspapers arc generally run by the advertisers, that they will 
suppress or insert anything to favor the real sources of their 
revenue. That the public and certain commentators on the news- 
papers have exaggerated this tendency, you and I well know. That 
the tendency is there, we know also. Morally I do not blame the 
advertiser. I presume that I should do the same were I in his shoes. 

I shall not go deep into the question of suppression. I shall 
ignore even those comparatively uncommon cases where the adver- 
tisers try to sway the policies of certain weak-kneed editors. These 
few slight cases, with their disproportionate results, may be enough 
to lead up to my moral. 

And the moral is this: Let the editor alone — not necessarily 
because of any sentiment about a free press, but for the general 
good of your business as a business. All professions and all definite 
branches of industry establish in time a code of ethics. You have 
already a hazy code, growing constantly more definite. Incorporate 
in it this article, " Thou shalt not monkey with the editorial 
columns." It is a major object in any code of professional ethics 
that no member shall do for his own advantage an act which tends 
to work harm to the profession. When the advertising men get 
it into their heads that the habit of suppression is a worm which 
destroys newspapers as good advertising mediums, then they may 
adopt this rule. If they follow any other rule, they will in the 
end break into their working capital. 

Now let us look on the other side of the shield; for there is an- 
other side. Many of you know better than I know that the pub- 
lishers have ta bear their own blame for this state of affairs. Black- 
mail, like theft, is a sin of many degrees. There is open theft and 
there is direct blackmail; there are also indirect forms of theft 
which fall under the head of cheating, and indirect but still inde- 
fensible forms of blackmail for which we have as yet no name. 
How many stores have discovered that their accidents and mis- 
fortunes are " played up " in certain newspapers — until they begin 
to advertise! This form of coercion can be worked so cleverly, 
so subtly that the advertiser has no recourse. The accident, the 
shoplifting case, actually happened; the store cannot deny that. 
And the store manager has no way of informing the public that 
accidents and thefts just as grave have happened unreported in 
the stores of his advertising competitors. Even if he had some 
method of setting this forth he would hesitate to do it, partly from 
righteous fear of seeming to slander a competitor, partly because 
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a newspaper has always the last word. The advertising manager 
who helps destroy the public credit of his advertising medium is 
only following that general nile of business which reads "guard 
your own interests within the law^ and the devil take the hindmost." 
The newspaper publisher is prostituting his own profession by mis- 
leading his public. I do not assert^ mind^ that this process is 
exactly habitual in the newspaper business^ but it happens and 
commonly enough to be worth your attention and mine. 

And while we are dwelling on the wrongs of the advertiser, 
let me mention another injustice — the so-called '* special industrial 
number." It is of little or no value to the advertiser. A firm 
that has a $10,000 appropriation for any year and pays out $200 
of it for a " special number " is depriving itself of $200 worth of 
clean, return-bearing advertisement. The newspaper on the other 
hand is really giving up good money for the pride of announcing 
" We published one* third more columns of advertising last month 
than our nearest morning competitor." I presume that the business 
managers believe this course to be profitable. I suppose they say: 
" Advertisers will reason that the newspaper which has the most 
advertisements will be the best advertising medium." I doubt this. 
The " special industrial edition " tends also to cheapen the news- 
paper as a medium. That is the thing at which I am tilting this 
morning — the tendency to lower the advertising value of our news- 
papers. Journalism is improving all along the line with the coming 
of better men into the business and a dawning appreciation of the 
follies in dishonesty either upstairs or downstairs. On your own 
territory you can help greatly. The plan is simple; let the editors 
alone and, in so far as you have the power, make them let you alone. 
Realise that every suspicion in the public mind tends to cheapen 
the medium, and tiiat the cheaper the medium the' poorer the return. 

Most of you will agree that the periodical business considered 
in its advertising aspect is in sounder condition than the newspaper 
business. That was not true in the beginning. Twelve years ago 
they were as one. Then the periodicals " cleaned up." And that, 
as you all know, was the beginning of their prosperities. And 
notice this: the cletfn-up did not come from the editors at all — 
they had nothing to do with it — nor even wholly from the adver- 
tising managers, plus some of the great national advertising agencies. 
Together, they divorced reading and advertising columns, barred 
out doubtful and swindling advertisements, established honest circu- 
lation guarantees and stable rates. Their prosperity in the decade 
which followed is a light guidance to the best newspapers. Already 
this work is begun; I can see the improvement in the short two 
years during which I have been making an intimate study of 
newspapers. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr. Harry B. Johnston. Mr. Chairman^ I represent the 
Montgomery Advertiser, We have a rigid business policy as re- 
gards the dispensing of special favors to advertisers. We have 
one rate only^ that is^ our sliding scale rate card, which is abso- 
lutely in force. Our editorial columns are never monkeyed with 
by any of our advertisers. But there is one feature we bring out 
twice a year. When our great department stores have their spring 
and fall openings, we give a review of the best styles and the 
best dresses that they display. Now, the question in my mind 
is this: is something that we copy from some style authority only 
a news item? If we get that from our department stores, the best 
styles brought from New York and Paris and London, wherever 
they may come from; if those dresses were 'on display in these 
Montgomery stores, is that also a news item.^ 

Mr.. Grasty. If you are going to start in on that kind of 
thing, where are you going to stop? If you mention your stores 
in connection with these styles, where are you going to draw the 
line? Why not print the white goods sales? It seems hard- 
hearted and cold-blooded not to do it, and I think the Montgomery 
paper is doing splendidly to live up to that standard, but I think 
the publication of styles in the stores is very dangerous, and the 
best way to do is to draw the line absolutely at that kind of thing. 

Mr. Pleasant. As a matter of fact, there is no relationship 
between the opening and the usual business of the store. 'I have 
always claimed that these notices of the openings were like ringing 
the dinner bell, telling the women that the new season's goods were 
in. I realize the difficulty of handling the proposition, but that 
is not a reason for not handling it. The real difficulty lies in 
the fact that Jones gets a larger notice than Smith; but I do 
claim that this is distinctly local news, and has a far superior 
interest to the women than the general notices of styles issued. 
When you say that in this store and that store these new goods for 
this season are ready, you have rung the dinner bell and called 
their attention to it as a matter of news. It is not a matter or 
question of styles at all. They have no relation to each other. 
No store makes a profit on its opening, thiey figure on making a 
profit on the styles. If you get into the styles proposition, the Lord 
have mercy on you for there is no end to it; but there is a distinct 
division there. It is something that only occurs twice a year. If 
the papers could work out some system whereby the stores are 
mentioned consecutively, that is, openings occurred to-day at so 
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and so, I think possibly that might serve in a moderate way. It 
would at least be a tickle. 

Mr. Grasty. It is something every newspaper is up against, 
but my judgment is that you are on dangerous ground when you 
mention the name of the store. The more you do it the more they 
want, and the more you do it the less they will care for it 

Mr. Johnston. I will say the way we handle that, we call it 
" taking the lid off " twice a year. Those fellows know they have 
no chance in the world of getting anything in our paper with their 
name connected with it that is not the ordinary, straight, legitimate 
run of news, except on those two days, in the spring and in the 
fall. We put the limit on that if they don't advertise their openings 
with us, they don't get in that little dinner bell ring. 

Mr. Grasty. That is where you mix the reader up. Mr. Irwin 
made that point splendidly. You break down the confidence of the 
reader in your newspaper and make it a purely commercial thing. 
Now, the reader wiU not read ads in that kind of paper. That 
is the difficulty. It is news, but the logic of it is to publish this 
advertising free and make the reader pay for it. It is news, and 
the real reader, the woman, the shopping woman, wants it. Once you 
begin, the only logical conclusion of it is to print all advertising free. 

Mr. Webb. Why draw the line between theatres and depart- 
ment stores ? The theatres get twice a week almost unlimited space. 
They really have no strong interest for the average woman. I am 
asked that question constantly by advertisers — why do you do 
ihisf 

Mr. Grasty. It is a hard question to answer, but it does the 
newspaper infinite harm to be constantly puffing a store and putting 
stuff into the paper as reading matter that the reader thinks is not 
reading matter and is something to induce the merchant to advertise. 

Mr. Bird. Our policy in regard to the automobile business is 
not to mention the names of dealers, but if they come along at 
Christmas time and say, " Here, we have got a car going round 
with toys in the tonneau," we put in the name. Of course when 
a race comes off we publish it as a matter of news, but we don't go 
around to the different dealers and ask them how many cars were 
sold last week or whether they are going to build a garage in the 
next six months and write up a little spiel about their taking care 
of their customers. We don't publish that at all. We don't publish 
any of the press stuff that is sent out by manv of the automobile 
concerns. We throw it right into the wastebasket. 

Mr. Irwin. In connection with the i'emark made by the dele- 
gate from Montgomery, the question raised by him about these 
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notices of spring openings and all that^ that matter came up when 
I was discussing with a man^ who is quite prominent in the puh- 
lishing business^ the possibility of publishing a newspaper without 
advertisements. It had been a hobby of his for some time^ but 
he had never put it into operation, although he had always figured 
on it. The question came up of the department stores. The goods 
in department stores, fashions, and all that sort of thing, are of 
interest to women. How are you going to publish a perfect news- 
paper that will get a general circulation, if you don't publish that sort 
of thing .^ That is one of the reasons why people take newspapers, 
undoubtedly; and his answer was, I will publish them as news. I 
would have a department store reporter as you have a hotel reporter, 
and on the woman's page, the woman's part of my newspaper, I 
would publish the news as that reporter saw the news. If there was 
at Smith's store a large display of laces that would interest women, 
I would publish that. And it seems to me that the guide is, what 
would I do if I were publishing a newspaper without advertisements ? 

It seems to me if I were, I would take notices of the store 
openings, .but I would not draw the line between those that adver- 
tise and between those that do not advertise. That is where you 
are confusing the reader. Publish them all. It is all good news, 
just as the automobile show in New York is good news. People 
are interested, and it is perfectly legitimate to publish it. As re- 
gards the matter of theatrical advance notices, you come there to 
one of the most perplexing departments of ethical publication. It 
is mighty hard to tell what to do in many of the cases with the- 
atrical press matter, and the reason is this: People like to read 
about theatres, particularly the women. They like to read about 
the actors, about the theatres, and about all things that have to 
do with the theatre. It is, after all, one of the most interesting 
kinds of news to the average reader, and I suppose that a certain 
kind of theatrical advancement notices is legitimate news. 

The place where the danger enters is where you give too much, 
where you over-do it and get into advertising. And, again, where 
you refuse to publish the theatrical advance notices of the man- 
agers who do not advertise, that is where the taint comes in there. 

Mr. Wood. We have had no trouble whatever, and I think that 
the Chicago Daily News carries more dry-goods store advertising 
than any daily paper in the United States. And, gentlemen, believe 
me, with an experience of over thirty years as a solicitor, that it 
pays absolutely not to give any free notices of any kind. 

Mr. Phillipson. I think that advertising men are striving to 
make the advertising columns of the paper just as much news 
columns as the real news columns of the paper are. It seems to 
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me free notices^ such as spring openings^ would seem to under- 
mine all the good work that advertising men are doings to make the 
advertising columns real news articles. In other words^ if women 
particularly are to be educated to look in the advertising colunms 
of the paper for news of department stores, it would seem that 
the newspapers should do all in their power to make the adver- 
tising columns real news columns, and as long as they continue 
to announce spring openings in the news columns, they will under- 
mine the work which we are trying to do. 

The Chairman. This is a very interesting question. As Mr. 
Grasty said, it would be very difficult to draw the line, once a 
beginning had been made in announcing openings. Why not extend 
it to groceries ? Is n't the housewife interested in marketable 
goods as she is in dresses? The thing is for the advertisers and 
the publishers to unite and make the advertising columns of interest. 
The advertising columns are read as well as the news columns, and 
let us confine the news columns to the discussion of more important 
things than the announcement of opening events. 

Mr. Freeman. Mr. Irwin touched upon one phase of the news- 
paper that I think every newspaper man here will take to heart, 
and that is the special edition blackmailer who is a discredit to 
the advertising profession. I have in mind one man who prides 
himself on having contracts in his pockets from over 50 of the 
leading newspaper publishers, and he will go into the sugar trust 
and say, "Gentlemen, I am in intimate relationship with these 
distinguished publishers, and I want from you for my special 
edition to be issued by the blankety-blank next month $5,000 for a 
page advertisement for your company " ; and these newspaper pub- 
lishers doubled the rates for advertising in order that they might 
pay this leading blackmailer and his associate blackmailers 50. 
per cent of the rates secured. The New York newspaper on which 
my friend Wiley presides so ably, recently determined to keep out 
the special edition, which I think is entirelv legitimate. He does n't 
know that I know this, but I know it, and that is, it is just going 
to do something special for the advertisers in New York who 
have been in business 60 years or more. The question of rate was 
brought up, some of his advertising men wanted to increase the 
price a little bit because of the extra expense. But the answer 
was, " Gentlemen, if this, edition of ours is worth anything, it is 
our business to do it well, and we must not in any instance charge 
for any advertising more than the rate that is on our card." One 
of the difficulties that I have had in my career as an advertising 
man is to kill off the miserable " skunks " of the profession, and 
so long as they live we shall have to fight them. There is one man 
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operating now in New York City on free newspapers^ and I tell 
you that in five years that man^ who was a tramp, practically, has 
accumulated from the advertisers and publishers a net profit in 
those five years of nearly $500,000, and he has got it in the bank. 
It is a crying shame, * gentlemen, that we men of the newspap>er 
world should permit any man to get business for any paper tiiat 
we are associated with in that way. 

One other thing Mr. Irwin said. A newspaper that will print 
any news about a department store or any other store that does 
not advertise in its columns, the advertiser has no redress for that 
particular paper. It has just occurred to me that that advertiser, 
if he has been badly treated by one newspaper in town, has his 
redress in the columns of the other newspapers by telling the 
public just exactly what happened in the other newspapers, just 
exactly as the Standard Oil should do, just as any other corporation 
should do. What need they care about the editorial opinion of the 
publisher, provided that publisher id' willing to let them tell their 
story and pay for it? The advertiser will have just as much 
influence on the public as the editor will have in passing his opinion 
upon them. We ought to fight for those two things, to get the 
man who has a grievance to buy space in the newspapers and teU 
about his business, and to kill off the special edition blackmailer 
and a few other things like that. 

In closing I want to call your attention to one thing that pleases 
me persohally very much. At the bottom of the righthand comer 
of the Boston Herald this morning appears a statement that all 
of you should read. That great newspaper, monkeyed with as we 
all know for a while, has pledged itself open and above board to carry 
out to the letter the spirit of this convention, honest, straight, decent 
advertising, and will not, if it ever has, print any advertising in its 
columns that it would be ashamed to present to its readers. I think 
that is a fine tribute to the convention and a fine tribute to the men. 

The Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen, the last speaker urged 
everybody with a grievance to advertise. It sometimes happens that 
those who advertise afterwards have the grievance. The reference 
Mr. Freeman made to the New York paper was an anniversary issue 
and restricted to those who had been engaged in advertising for 
60 years. Will the great advertiser from Maine speak in behalf of 
the Portland Ej;press? 

Mr. Dow. This has certainly been a very interesting dis- 
cussion, and I don't believe there are any of us present but would 
agree in the main with the principles that have been enunciated. 
Some of us don't practice all of them, I know we don't, but we 
are gradually reforming, and our reform may not perhaps be as 
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fast as we would like it. I know every convention I have attended 
of newspapers^ I have come away encouraged to take a little 
stronger position. Now, on this question of write-ups of open- 
ings, we have a practice in Portland for a good many years of 
going down the street and giving a sort of description of the 
stores that advertise with us Christmas times, describing the decora- 
tions and telling in a general way the goods that may be found 
there, but we do not mention prices or say the goods are better 
than can be found anywhere else. We let the storekeepers say 
that in their ads, if they want to, or let the public find out. That 
has worked very well. We give more or less free notices, but we 
keep them cut down as much as possible, and we don't permit 
them to put in anything that is mentioned in the ads. In regard 
to the theatrical notices, we print in our Sunday papers what the 
press agents say of the theatres. The theatres don't like that 
very well, as they like to furnish the stuff they want put in. I 
don't know that I can say any more on the subject, simply that 
I am very glad to be here. 

Mr. Grasty. I have been very much interested in this discussion, 
and the reality of it and the sincerity of it. I feel moved to give 
a little experience that I have had on this advertising question. I 
don't know of anybody else that has had the exact experience that 
I have had. I was running a paper and just had turned the corner 
of making money after seven or eight or ten years of pretty hard 
sledding. The advertisers who had a lot of accumulated grievances 
against me made up their minds on one 1st of January, when I 
raised the rate about half a cent a line, that they woidd discipline 
me. There were several very philosophical advertising men in town 
who had the theory that the advertisers coidd transfer the business 
by acting in concert from one paper to the other and get away with 
it, and they had a meeting and formed an association and decreed 
the death of my paper. On the 11 th of January, 1905, I picked up 
the paper one afternoon and there was practically not a single local 
ad in it; they had dropped out, and I was up against the question 
of whether there was any such thing as property in a newspaper. 

Now, I am satisfied that even in a town like Portland, Maine, 
if the newspaper lives consistently along this principle, that it 
could n't get away with it, just as I did in Baltimore. We got 
together, those who owned the paper, and we knew that we were up 
against it and that it was a matter of three or four or ^ve hundred 
thousand dollars a year for perhaps three or four years, and we 
provisioned the fortress and began to tell the public our troubles. 
After three or four days a friend of mine from Philadelphia came 
over to see me and he said, " You can't do anything about this ; 
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the people will put you out of business; the public is going to 
look upon it simply as a quarrel between one business institution 
and oiher business institutions, and as purely a business matter 
between you and your advertisers." Well, I was game to make 
the fight as to whether there was any such thing as newspaper prop- 
erty. There is no such thing as newspaper property if thirty 
or forty local advertisers can get together and withdraw their 
advertising and you are helpless in the face of it. We went 
along in three or four weeks and quietly told the facts. We did 
not exaggerate them, but we told the public the facts, and said 
if these advertisers can get away with this thing, why, a news- 
paper cannot be independent, it has got to belong to Uie adver- 
tising body. At the end of those three or four weeks one of the 
big advertisers, who had been mentioned as a participant in this 
boycott, came to my office and he said, " I am going to come back." 
I said, "Why?" "Well," he said, "I have lost so much trade, 
so many people have come into my store and closed their accounts 
that I can't stand it and I am going to jump in," and the next day 
he came in, and of course they all followed and were happy ever 
after. I don't think that the advertising body has got anything 
against the newspaper that is on the square, that treats all alike. 
I think that is one of the things that you have got to do. You 
can't get away with any situation where you treat one advertiser 
one way and another another, but if you run your paper right, I 
don't think the advertiser can ever put you out of business, and 
I think you can have your way, and the more you have your way 
the better the advertiser will like it 

Mr. Cargalb (Milwaukee Sentinel), While I agree with the 
spirit of this meeting and with its central thought that we shall 
not do advertising in the news columns, yet the spirit is a little 
too unanimous to suit me. I believe you ought to base it on 
experience from both the editorial and the advertising depart- 
ments. I believe that there is danger in going too far to the 
other extreme. For instance, when I was a reporter, oftentimes 
I would bring in what I thought to be a legitimate piece of news^ 
and perhaps because it might benefit some man who ordinarily spent 
money in the advertising columns, it failed to appear the next day. 
Perhaps it might have been an ad and perhaps it might not; I 
thought it a piece of news. The point I want to illustrate is this: 
That this policy may act as a two-edged sword. We are looking 
to get the respect of the public. Do we not lose the respect of a 
certain percentage of the public when we refuse to print legiti- 
mate news, perhaps because it might in a very fine and delicate 
sense be termed advertising? It seems to me that there is such 
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a danger. It seems to be that we should print news^ if it is news^ 
even if it may benefit some men who ordinarily spend money to 
get the same result It seems to me that the secret rests in 
what Mr. Irwin said, ** Thou shalt not monkey with the editorial 
department." It seems to me the secret of this thing is to leave 
news matters to the news department and advertising matter to 
the advertising department. I think the trouble is that we in the 
advertising department pay too much attention to that. We are 
too prone to take from die department store man or from the 
shoe store man or some other man the article which he has pre- 
pared fLud say, " We will do the best we can to get that in." 
What we ought to do is to refer him to tlie managing editor or the 
department editor. It seems to me we should remember the com- 
mand, " Thou shalt not monkey with the advertising department." 

Mr. J. W. Adams. I think there is something to be said in 
regard to the news in editorial things. I happen to have had 
charge of the campaign against free publicity that is being con- 
ducted by the American Editorial Association, and in that capacity 
I published, among other things, a weekly bulletin, and I have 
found that very often the editorial and the news departments of 
the paper are quite open to suggestions, not from the advertising 
department of the paper, but from the advertisers direct. There 
is a back door for free publicity. Friends of reporters, friends of 
the managing editor and city editor^ will bring copy up which is 
distinctly advertising not very well disguised as news. It seems 
to me there is a very simple test that can be applied to such copy. 
If it is news, run it. If it is not, throw it into the wastebasket. 
It does n't make any difference what the source is, if it is news, 
print it, and if it is n't, throw it into the wastebasket. We used 
two slogans in the campaign with great repetition, and one was, 
"Why don't they pay for it?" And we meant by that. Why 
don't they buy space in the advertising columns? And the other 
one was, " Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts," and I think it 
is easy to spot the " Greeks " and the " gifts." I have had occa- 
sion to see about all the free copies that come over the editor's 
desk from the advertising manager's desk, and I have noticed 
during the last year that the volume has decreased remarkably. 
I have also noticed that the space in the New York papers, which 
I watch very carefully, that is, the volume of free notices, has 
decreased over fifty per cent The automobile write-ups are just 
about as common as they used to be, and so are theatricals. If 
the automobile write-ups were published under the captions, such 
as several New York newspapers use, among the trade notes, that 
takes away the bar and ;t is perfectly evident to the readers what 
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/ the stuff is. It is commercial items, and if the public does n't 
want to read it, it need n't, it knows what it is before it gets into 
it at all. It seems to me that would obviate much of the ob- 
jection to the publication of such notices in the news columns. 
The Portland Express has always been a great help to us, and I 
think there has a reform set in. It is with us now, and the news- 
paper publishers are awake to the fact that advertising disguised 
as news is a very easy thing to spot. 

The Chairman. Some of the testimony here seems to be that 
in the advertising and newspaper world there should be no sailing 
under false colors. That was the motto that was enunciated by 
Charles A. Dana of Ithaca in 1890. News should not be tainted 
with any advertising, n^ws should be news and advertising should 
be advertising, and there should be a marked differentiation. 

Mr. Phillipson. I just want to say this about one feature. 
It is all very well for the advertising men to say, we will stand 
on our dignity and we will not do this and not do that; but we 
must not forget that there is a happy medium. For instance, the 
automobile feature has been discussed. You state that so and so 
has purchased a Packard or a Peerless or a Pierce Arrow or some 
other car, and you tell the reader what he wants to know. That 
means advertising, and it is also news, and you can apply that 
test to it, that news is sometimes advertising. In other words, 
take the automobile line in the city of Dallas; there is very little 
automobile advertising done. The papers have started automobile 
pages in their Sunday issues, but none of the papers of DaUas 
devote space to publicity that smacks of advertising. They do 
give space to legitimate news articles, and they do not hesitate 
to give the name of the car in a race or a run or anything of that 
kind. In our city the automobile advertising has tripled, and it 
has been due to a great extent to the automobile section of the 
papers that have advertised the automobile end of it. If Mr. 
Smith sees that somebody else bought a Packard or a Pierce 
Arrow, and his ad is not in, he will advertise. And the advertiser 
who makes one blade of grass grow where none ever grew before 
is also performing a service for the advertising profession. 

Mr. Dow. I would like to put a motion, that the thanks of 
this department and the associated advertising clubs of America 
be expressed to the American Newspaper Publishers' Association 
for its efforts in doing away with the abuse of free publicity. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Irwin. I think the only safe rule to follow is for the 
editor to ignore advertising altogether in editing his newspaper. 
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IJ'INANCIAL ADVERTISING IN THE MAGAZINES 
Paper by Mr. H. D. Robbins, New York 

IN the July issue of Review of Reviews I counted 18^ pages 
and in World's Work 14 pages of financial advertisings repre- 
senting the announcements of about 40 different advertisers in 
each publication. These figures indicate a combined gross annual 
revenue for these two magazines of more than $62^000 from finan- 
cial advertising alone. What is stated with reference to these two 
magazines is more or less true of several others. 

This situation is little short of remarkable when it is con- 
sidered how difficult it has always been to influence the ethical 
banker to adopt a new idea in advertising, and when it is con- 
sidered that six years ago scarcely any of the Investment Bankers 
would use the magazines at all. Of course all of this financial 
advertising is not that of Investment Bankers^ but the greater 
part of it is, and there are included a few of the foremost Dis- 
tributors in America. 

The remarkable feature of the situation does not lie in the 
amount of mpney involved, but in the number and character of 
the institutions and firms that have taken up magazine advertising. 
It represents intelligent and conscientious effort on the part of 
some men who had it in them to do constructive work in the face 
of difficulties. 

The " movement," if I may call it such, started at three points 
independently. World's Work, as far back as 1902, had com- 
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menced to publish financial articles intended to interest its readers 
in sound investments as opposed to the get-rich-qnick kind at that 
time nmning in practically all of the magazines. 

About this time Mr. Charles Lee Scoville was experimenting in 
the magazines in behalf of Messrs. Spencer Trask & Co. His first 
advertisement appeared in World's Work in November, 1908. In 
1905 I startled some of the magazines by giving them unsolicited 
contracts on a definite basis for N. W. Halsey & Co., although we 
had done some experimental magazine advertising during the two 
preceding years. 

In my opinion, the advertising fraternity owes a great deal to 
this movement. It has elevated the business of magazine pub- 
lishing and, as one of the consequences, a large volume of ob- 
jectionable advertising has been thrown out that formerly was 
accepted. 

Let me contrast the situation for you as it was six years ago 
and as it is to-day. Then, the average Publisher seemed to con- 
sider that financial advertising was something he had no business 
to meddle with and, anyhow, if his readers were defrauded, it was 
no coQcem of his. The publishing conscience was just |>eing 
awakened on the question of quacks and fraudulent advertisers, 
but not so that it was particularly noticeable to the Investment 
Bankers. Financial advertising, -good, bad and indifferent, was 
as welcome as the flowers in May. Ninety per cent of the financial 
advertising then appearing was highly speculative and a large per 
cent contained the elements of fraud. It is only fair to say, 
however, that at this time the magazines belonging to the Quoin 
Club had made considerable progress in the right direction. 

The magazines were then spreading before their readers all 
kinds of opportunities to lose their money. The readers being 
just average citizens with little knowledge of such matters, were 
busily engaged in chasing the various rainbows and seeking the 
elusive pots of gold. Their eagerness to buy was accentuated 
if the opportunity happened to be presented in the pages of their 
favorite magazine. And magazine readers were losing their money 
in enormous amounts because of these advertisements and yet, 
at the time, most of the publishers took the position that it was 
none of their business. 

Investment Bankers were then unknown to the rank and file 
of the magazine reading public and in some cases maintained a 
refrigerating plant for the benefit of the man who had the temerity 
to enter their offices' with only a thousand dollars or so. If a 
magazine representative happened to come in, he was apt to be 
regarded with pity because of his unfortunate situation in life. 

How different it is at the present time ! Now, the Bankers have 
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learned to respect the magazine man and to hang out the latch- 
string for the small investor. They are selling bonds to magazine 
readers in every state and many countries. 

During the past six years or so, with the magazines you have 
witnessed a general, house cleaning. Some, of course, are still 
roaming around in the dark- and wondering what all the fuss is 
about, but they will have to clean house ultimately, or be shamed 
out of existence. One of these unenlightened magazines sold a 
quantity of stock to its readers which has not turned out very 
well. In the light of recent events some explanation or excuse 
had to be advanced. It is probably unnecessary to tell you what 
it was since it was the customary thing. A recent issue of the 
magazine blamed it all on Wall Street. 

It cost some of the magazines a great deal of money to clean 
house. One magazine figured that in 1907 it refused about $60,000 
worth of advertising it would have accepted the previous year, but 
please note that its total advertising receipts for the year were 
not much, if any, less; thereby proving my contention to the 
publisher that being decent was not necessarily a luxury. I think 
the time has come when it is a business necessity. 

Now, most of the magazines have come to realize that they are 
under an obligation to their readers to keep out undesirable 
advertising. 

Now, the magazine reading public is somewhat enlightened con- 
cerning the principles of sound investment and has developed a 
healthy and growing — at least I hope it is growing — appetite 
for reliable securities. This is in part due to the consecutive 
advertising of the bankers, in part to their educational copy, 
and in no small degree, to the editorial work of the magazines 
themselves. 

One of the best things that has happened to the public in many 
a day has been the educational investment editorials of (he maga- 
zine press, supplemented by the announcements of the reliable 
bankers. There is no doubt but that the magazines have done a 
splendid work of great and lasting good. I hope they will continue 
their beneficent efforts. There is no subject of greater economic 
importance to the public than the wise investment of its savings. 
But the value of such editorials is materially lessened unless the 
opportunity is afforded the readers to apply the principles that 
are laid down. The leading investment bankers herein are afforded 
an opportunity to profit by the editorials, although not published 
in their interest, and the opportunity amounts almost to an obli- 
g^ation to bring their superior service before the magazine readers. 

But, notwithstanding the good that has been accomplished, and 
the highminded way in which it has been done in most cases, there 
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is room for criticism and I have the courage of my convictions 
let the chips fall where they may. 

In the first place, many magazines have not cleaned house thor- 
oughly with the result that there are appearing to-day financial 
advertisements that, in my opinion, ought to be rejected. Even 
the magazines that are most to be commended at times allow to 
creep in announcements scarcely in keeping with the principles 
advocated editorially. Of course I appreciate that it is not always 
easy to know just where the line should be drawn or on which 
side of the line some copy should be placed. 

It must be obvious to anyone who has been active in this " move- 
ment ** and who reviews in his mind what has transpired, that 
financial advertising as a classification in the magazines would 
have been far more interesting to the publishing fraternity, and 
to the bankers, had the publishers exercised a more rig^d censorship. 

One setback was occasioned by the poor judgment exhibited in 
connection with the irrigation bond excitement in 1909, which was 
followed by the practical failure of the advertiser who had used 
the most space. The magazines are very convincing in justifying 
their acceptance of meritorious but speculative stock advertise- 
ments. Nevertheless, it has all tended to discourage the high-class 
investment banker. It puts him into competition with securities 
of less merit and higher yield than he cares to market. It is 
argued that the man who buys the 8% stock would not buy the 
5% bond anyhow. That may be, but the tone of the department 
is lowered to the level of the weakest advertisement in it 

It all comes down to this: the Publisher is habitually hungry. 
He has not yet entirely learned the valuable lesson of " Fletcher- 
izing ** that which he has. I am one of those who think that one 
of the worst influences in the magazine publishing business to-day 
is the monthly comparative figures in Printers' Ink on " Adver- 
tising Carried." It tends to promote an incentive for volume incon- 
sistent with iotind businea building. 

When a man pays twice as much for a box of advertised cigars 
as it is worth, he has not received a square deal, according to 
modern advertising ethics, but at the worst, it only affects his 
expense account, and is not a serious matter. But when he with- 
draws his Kard-eamed savings out of the bank and remits to 
Getit, Keepit & Co. for shares in some dream which he sees ad- 
vertised in a reputable magazine, and which he soon discovers 
represents a total loss, then it is his capital, sometimes his all, that 
is affected, and it is this sort of thing that sometimes drives men 
to suicide. Can the Publisher of the magazine in which such an 
advertisement appears seriously deny that he is in some measure 
responsible ? 
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I could occupy hours in telling you of the fakes and near fakes 
that have been advertised in the press, but I will not take your 
time. However, I am very sure there is a long waiting list ready 
to enter the pearly gates the moment they are opened so much 
as an inch wider. 

The time is coming when the Publishers who do not want to be 
decent will feel the displeasure of advertisers of all classes, and 
this brings me to a point I want to make. This investment adver- 
tising campaign, small though it is in dollars in comparison with 
some other classifications, is a very big thing in character and 
influence. It affects all advertisers because it promotes confidence 
in all advertising. This being the case, all reliable advertisers 
should fall in behind this movement and co-operate. It would not 
take very long to totally eliminate the fraudulent and highly specu- 
lative securities from the magazines, and newspapers too, if you who 
advertise soap, shoes and phonographs, would refuse to use maga- 
zines that do not follow commendable policies. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock has estimated that the American 
People lose annually $100,000,000 through purchasing fake or 
near-fake securities. The wireless stock campaigns alone have 
taken millions out of the pockets of the American people. Avia- 
tion stocks are now due to arrive. Look out for them. 

Do you realize that stock promoters could not operate success- 
fully, in most cases, without the aid of newspapers, magazines, 
and the Government mails? The remedy lies in the hands of 
advertising men, and I for one think that while we are making 
a living we should do something of permanent value to the public 
which, in the final analysis, pays our salaries. 

With reference- to the copy that the bankers have published in 
the magazines, on the whole it has been well done. However, some 
have not yet seemed to fully grasp the principles involved. This, 
perhaps, is not so surprising when you consider the history of 
investment banking. May I diverge a moment to sketch it for 
you? 

Two generations ago, financial business of all kinds was trans- 
acted by firms styling themselves " Bankers & Brokers." The 
selling of bonds was merely incidental to the general routine of 
banking, exchange and brokerage. The Broker experienced little 
[|ense of responsibility to the customer. The slogan of the day 
was " Get the money." The buyer was expected to look out for 
himself. 

As the financial business of the country increased in volume, 
its various branches became more and more a matter of special- 
ization. Now-a-days, while there are many ramifications and the 
functions of the one sometimes overlap the functions of the other, 
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generally speaking the market securities business is divided into 
two Camps — the stock and speculative institutions^ and the bond 
and investment institutions. The former is ordinarily a broker, 
while the latter is usually a dealer, and there is considerable 
difference. 

Both camps have their sub-divbions. Both are on a higher plane 
of morality and efficiency than ever before in history. It is with 
the investment institution that we are concerned. The high-grade 
retail bond house to-day is as efficient, as conscientious, and as 
solid in the underwriting, distribution and protection of bonds 
as the leaders in other lines. The high-grade bond house bases 
its business life on the modem platform of service to the client 
and it has grown to be very largely a professional as well as a 
market service. You can take your hundred dollars or your hxm- 
dred thousand dollars to one of these firms, state your investment 
requirements, and receive in return bonds of the firm's selection 
that will be safe and exactly what they are represented to be; 
affording you a satisfactory investment and a market in case you 
wish to sell. Back of this service is a well defined policy, and 
back of this policy is a system of searching investigation and pro- 
tective supervision that constitute both the opportimity and safety 
of the careful investor. I think you will see that it is thb sort 
of service that should be placed before the magazine reader rather 
than the dreams of optimistic promoters. 

Confidence is the key-note of banking and its allied branches. 
The <ethical banker and broker has been so afraid of making a 
mistake, rather than because he did not appreciate the value of 
advertising, that he has not been an aggressive advertiser in most 
cases, and to this day, many of them keep very close to the 
dignified cards, and, critics to the contrary, it frequently pays. 

The bond houses have shown the greatest progress in financial 
advertising. With the advent of this class of advertising into 
the magazines, informative, educational investment advertising was 
placed on a definite and developing basis. Educational adver- 
tising was a necessity for the reason that the principal purpose 
of 'entering the magazines was to create a new class of bond 
buyers. The dignified card would not answer the purpose because 
it was not appreciated by the average reader, nor did it make 
a human appeal. 

One reason you do not see more high-class investment adver- 
tising in the magazines is that the magazines circulate more or 
less nationally, whereas few investment firms attempt to do a 
national business. The few of us who do aim to cover all the 
bond markets with an efficient organization and offerings of suitable 
securities, do not gridiron the country with agencies like many 
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national distributors in other lines. We are obliged^ therefore, to 
rely more or less on our mail literature and correspondence to 
bring results from magazine inquiries. However, the bond busi- 
ness will continue steady development in volume and in distributing 
facilities. With the excellent start that has been made, those of 
the magazines that prove proper and profitable salesmen for us to 
employ should have no reason for complaint. In due time, if all 
goes well, I expect to see financial advertising one of the largest 
classifications in the magazines — that is, if the automobile trade 
will permit it. 

To the magazine publishers, let me say there is only one basis 
on which you have any legitimate reason for inviting the banker's 
advertising, and that is one of " through and through, both sides 
alike, and the same in the middle " merit. Merit in quality and 
honesty of circulation, in publication character and policy, and in 
the proven interest of readers in sound securities. To the bankers, 
let me say that when you find a magazine of this type it is entitled 
to your confidence and it is the only kind that is worth while your 
considering. 

To reliable advertisers generally, let me say that when you find 
a magazine carrying announcements of leading investment bankers, 
you may know that it has stood the acid test as to character. It 
may not pay you to use it — that depends on your product — but 
it deserves your good-will and endorsement. 

As an advertiser of high-grade bonds, I am broad enough to 
welcome competitive houses of good character in the magazines too, 
because I believe, in this matter of educating the public concerning 
the principles of sound investment, we should present a solid 
front, and because I believe that as a body we shall each receive 
a greater benefit than would be possible with only one or two 
firms advertising. 

Occasionally I have seen a firm enter the magazines and scatter 
its money here and there on the theory, I suppose, that it will 
cultivate virgin soil. I doubt if it pays. I entertain a very 
definite opinion that only those* magazines pay, at the present time, 
that maintain a financial classification, treat the subject of invest- 
ments editorially, and follow a well-defined policy in the rejection 
of undesirable copy. I attribute some of the mistakes that have 
been made to the employment of advertising agents who would not 
recognize a bond if they saw one, and who think, because some 
magazines can sell their own stocks to their readers, they can also 
sell seasoned bonds. 

I think you will agree that there is a certain amount of ob- 
jectionable advertising appearing in the magazines — at least in 
some of the magazines. Is there a remedy? Yes, and it is in 
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the hands of the publishers directly^ and the advertisers of honest 
goods indirectly. Is the publisher warranted in exercising a censor- 
ship ? I claim he is for two reasons : 

Pint. Because of his moral obligation to his readers. 

Second. Because it is a good business building policy to keep 
harmful products and deceptive statements out of his advertising 
pages. 

I might add a third reason and say that if the government 
ever does its duty and scrutinizes advertisements in the press^ 
it may not be healthy for the publisher to admit objectionable 
copy. 

The magazines which guarantee the substantial honesty of the 
commodities offered through their advertising pages are the most 
profitable mediums. 

An advertisement which deceives the reader who responds to it, 
or that is indecent, destroys, in some measure at least, respect for 
and confidence in the publication and every printed word it 
contains. 

It seems to me that honest publishers and honest advertisers 
have a common interest in this matter. There is more in business 
building than in business getting. 

Do you who buy advertising space ever stop to consider the 
question of publication policy? Or are you so blind to your own 
interests as to disregard the question of whether or not the readers 
have likely been deceived by competitive advertisers? If so, con- 
sider this: Not only does the deceptive advertiser undermine confi- 
dence in the integrity of your advertisement, but worse, he under- 
mines the purchasing power of the reader. 

Consider for a moment the magazines that, in so far as your 
knowledge goes, are gaining ground or losing it In so far as I 
am able to judge the magazines that are very alert and very smart 
— rather than very decent — in the matter of publication policy, 
are losing ground. 

I long since arrived at the conviction that the publisher will 
evidence the best business judgment who foUows commendable 
policies in the matter of rejecting undesirable copy. I also be- 
lieve that the advertiser possessing true business wisdom will con- 
fine his purchase of space to the publications that follow com- 
mendable policies. Co-operation in this matter will accomplish 
more good than you perhaps think. It will have a tendency to 
discourage the other kind of publishers from following policies 
that are not commendable and it will have a tendency to shut out 
of all periodicals advertising which is objectionable. 
. It is a fair question to ask just what is objectionable? I can 
only give you my personal opinion. 
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I class as objectionable^ advertising couched in deceptive or 
indecent language, improperly illustrated, or sponsored by an 
advertiser who is not able or disposed to give his customers a 
square deal. 

Advertisements of liquors, drugs, etc., that arb harmful; of 
literature that is indecent or of doubtful character. , 

Statements that are libelous, or violate civil and moral laws. 

Financial advertising of whatever kind that falls be^ow the 
standard of high grade, either in respect to the security offered, 
the way in which it is offered, or by whom it is offered. 

By " high grade " I mean exactly that. There are men who 
want to purchase speculative securities, and it is entirely proper 
for the magazine- publisher to afford them the opportunity, pro- 
viding there is no deception about it. However, I seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom of going very far on this line, because speculative 
securities mean a certain amoxmt of loss, in this case to magazine 
readers, and loss means lessened purchasing power. 

Notwithstanding the errors of judgment this investment security 
advertising movement has been carefully developed up to date. 
Advertising is an investment for the long haul with the banker, 
and it is the same thing for the magazine that caters to it. 

The future of the " movement " is in the hands of the publishers. 
They cannot be too careful. Publishers should exercise a censor- 
ship over advertisements submitted to them, particularly financial 
advertisements, and honest advertisers in all lines should back 
them up. Those publishers who have been most active in this 
respect tell me they are often puzzled to know what action they 
should take. A standard of measure can be adopted but it must 
be applied individually in each ease. Up to the present time, the 
publishers have had to rely largely on the character of the adver- 
tiser and the character of the agent through whom the copy comes. 
I confess this is a very good basis for judgment. Probably every 
man present can name at least one agency that would not handle 
an unsound proposition. The trouble is there are so few agencies 
that confine their business to accounts of the .highest class with 
the result that many excellent accounts get into the hands of 
agencies which are also handling accounts of lesser grade, some- 
times of doubtful character. 

I have a suggestion to make which, it seems to me, meets the 
situation. It may not be practical for reasons which are not 
apparent to me, but, after all the criticisms I have advanced, I 
want to close my remarks with something constructive. 

Since the situation described mutually concerns all honest pub- 
lishers, agents, and advertisers, I reason that some plan should 
be devised by which a proper censorship may be made operative. 
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I further reason that it rests with the publishers to plan the work 
and work the plan. 

It seems to me that the justly famed Quoin Club is the logical 
body to take up this matter with practical seriousness. The Quoin 
Club is supposed to be a working illustration of the modem prin- 
ciple of co-operation. It is supposed to include only publishers of 
the highest ideals. It was the influence that so improved maga- 
zine conditions along the lines I have discussed that the invest- 
ment bankers were willing to consider the use of magazines. 

I feel that the Quoin Club might very properly seek for a 
solution of the situation I have tried, very inadequately I fear, 
to define. Just how the desired result might be accomplished 
without tending to embarrass any, I do not feel at liberty to sug- 
gest here. I suggest, however, that the desired result can only 
be effectively secured by placing the inquiry on a broader founda- 
tion than the financial classification alone. It should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover all classifications. To my mind, what is 
really needed is a man, a Committee, or an Independent Bureau, 
competent to search out the facts of a case and reduce those facts 
to an accurate conclusion. The American Bankers' Association 
have a Protective Committee which has worked secretly and most 
effectively for many years in protecting the Bankers against the 
enemy of society and serving indirectly to accomplish a great 
public benefit. 

. Would not a similar Committee, or its equivalent, in the pub- 
lishing field be equally as serviceable in the protection of the 
publishers against the violation of their established standards? It 
would tend to elevate the average standards as they now hold and 
indirectly would accomplish a great benefit to all honest adver- 
tisers, and a still greater benefit to the public which has so long 
been exploited through the medium of deceptive advertisements. 



DISCUSSION 

The Chairman. We heard some splendid talks yesterday on 
truth in advertising, and advertising ethics and business ethics. 
Mr. Robbins to-day made the prediction that the financial classi- 
fication would some day be the largest classification in the maga- 
zines. It is one of the things that has interested me most in financial 
advertising, — the fact that through that channel we were going 
to be forced to clean up. It will never be the largest classification 
until we do have more truth in advertising. Everybody here knows 
Mr. Herbert S. Houston, who is active in the publishing world 
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along so many different lines. I don't know whether or not you all 
know of Mr. Houston's very hard and loyal work in connection 
with developing the financial classification of advertising. I think 
it might he said almost that he was the pioneer in this work. We 
worked together in the early history of this development some &ye 
or six years ago, and to Mr. Houston^ I think, from the publisher's 
side of the house, great credit is due to the wonderful development 
in that classification. Mr. Houston is qualified from every stand- 
point to talk to you to-day on the publishers' side of this question, 
because he not only knows financial advertising but he knows all 
of its classifications. 

Remarks by Mr. Herbert S. Houston, New York. Gentlemen, 
the growth of financial advertising in the magazines has been one 
of the most convincing demonstrations of the value from every point 
of view of laying stress and dominance on the ethical idea. The 
bankers, represented by Mr. Scovell and Mr. Robbins and their 
confreres of the public, represented by a solid body of men, have 
never, in my judgment, approached the question very differently 
from the idea, or standpoint rather, of protecting their readers, 
or educationally expanding interest in sound investments, — in con- 
tradistinction to the get-rich-quick scheme of advertising. I don't 
believe in the last twenty years — I say this rather hesitatingly 
because I do not like to speak of a thing with which I have had 
some connection — I do not believe in the last twenty years there 
has been any advance or growth that has been sounder or along 
more ethical lines than in this growth of financial advertising. 

As I look at this question, there are really three parts in it. 
There are three classes of people interested or affected in some 
degree : one is the publisher, of course ; the other is the banker, and 
the other, strange as it may seiem, is the government of the United 
States of America. As to the publisher, I merely want to emphasize, 
if I may, the absolute outline Mr. Robbins has made of the pub-* 
lisher's duty. As a publisher, I want to say that I subscribe to it 
absolutely from first to last. I believe that we must apply the 
acid test to our advertising. And as a magazine man, it is one of the 
greatest pleasures I feel in the enthusiasm I have for our business, 
that we have had the courage and the grit and the nerve to apply 
the acid test. I want to welcome it as a member of the Quoin Club, 
as I know every member will also welcome it; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the constructive suggestion with which Mr. 
Robbins closed his address will come to the attention of the Quoin 
Club in order that the good words mentioned by him will receive 
careful and full consideration as to whether we can collectively do 
some of the things he has pointed out for us to do. 
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In passings I think I might say that there seem to be some diffi- 
culties in these troublous days attaching to co-operative effort. A 
group of us thought we were doing a little work in a quiet and 
modest way, and here, to our complete dumbfounding, we found 
we were heralded over the front pages of all the newspapers of 
America as being malefactors. As I need not tell you, we were not 
" malefactors of great wealth." 

There does seem to be — I only speak of this hurriedly in pass- 
ing, as my impression of Mr. Bobbins' suggestion — it is an admir- 
able one — that there does seem, in these times, to be some difficulty 
in carrying co-operative ideas. What should the publisher do? He 
should canvass, scrutinise in the most thorough way, his financial 
advertising. He must apply the acid test in a most drastic way; 
and in order to do that you must have chemical formulas, as you 
must have formulas if you are going to operate a laboratory effec- 
tively — a publisher must have certain sound principles that must 
be to him as the compass is to the sea. Now, a magasine that I 
know something about has two or three principles. They have 
been advancing the formula that I am hurriedly throwing out. 
This particular magazine does not carry any mining or oil stock 
of any sort or kind, for the reason that it believes all such adver- 
tising is ultra-hazardous and speculative to the last degree. This 
magazine does not carry the announcement of any industrial stock 
advertised by the company issuing it. However drastic that view 
may be, even if it were the Standard Oil Company, that particular 
magazine would not make an exception to meet that case. That 
may seem a very harsh ruling, but, gentlemen, that principle is due 
to this belief on the part of the publisher of that magazine: that 
the investor is entitled to the added protection which the issue of 
a bond or a stock or a security on the backing of a reputable 
investment banker gives to that investor. And we believe that that 
is a safeguard which a publisher should throw about any security 
which is offered to his readers in his columns. 

Now, the banker's part of this thing, I think, can be expressed 
along two lines:, the banker's advertising should be particularly 
informing. It has come to be to a very marked degree. I can well 
recall the first advertisement that came from Spencer, Trask & 
Company. It said merely this : " Spencer, Trask & Company, 
investments. Bond Street, New York." Nothing was said about the 
securities, about the yield, about their character or the term of the 
bond or about any of those points that anybody would want to know 
about the securities. Mr. Bobbins will recall tiie heart to heart talks 
Mr. Scovell, Mr. Bobbins and myself had with some of our banking 
friends, pointing out that a bond should be sold the same as a pair 
of shoes or an automobile or anything else; that there should be, 
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in an offer of bonds^ certain intrinsic things which an intending 
bnyer would want to know^ would have to know; and that financial 
advertising would have to be informing to the end that the selling 
qualities and points in the bonds should be made clear to the reader 
of an advertisement. 

And I want to say, to the credit of the bankers, the investment 
bankers, who have gone into advertising, that I do not believe in 
this whole country in the last six or eight years there has been such 
wonderful development in the quality and degree and character of 
advertising as among investment bankers. You take their adver- 
tisements to-day and measure them by the accepted standards, and 
they will stand high as meeting the qualities which you and I and 
the men of this convention, as advertising men, believe they should 
possess. The investment bankers are making progress along that 
line, but there is more progress that they need to make. Not the 
house with which Mr. Robbin§ is connect^, but other houses should 
look a little bit askance at policies which to-day are retrogressive. 

I know one house in Boston, with the members of which firm I 
have discussed this matter, who feel that anything more than the 
name of the banker and the name of the street is not good form, 

— it is not quite the way it ought to be. I am abusing no confidence 

— I am almost tempted to mention the name of this illustrious 
house in Boston, although you probably know it without my mention- 
ing it. It is interesting to teU you that that particular investment 
and banking house, and despite the vigorous protest and most per- 
suasive efforts used by publishers to have them use another class 
of advertising, persist in going ahead with this old archaic, outworn 
class of advertising, and then they sit down, the finest example of 
Boston complacency, of which we hear a great deal but happily do 
not see in these enlightened days. They do not get results. What 
happens ? They do not renew their advertising. I am glad they do 
not. I never want them to come back to a magazine in which I 
am interested until they advertise in the right way. Why, they 
lose their money. We told them they would lose it in the first 
place. Because they are a widely-known house does not mean any- 
thing to a reader of a magazine who wants to buy a bond or security. 
They want information on which they can base an intelligent judg- 
ment. So there is room for development at least among some in- 
vestment bankers. 

Investment bankers, in my judgment, must make investment sell- 
ing popular. Here is France becoming a great modem nation of 
investments. We are a nation of savers, but we are not a nation of 
investors. France has become a great modem nation of investors 
because the sound securities have been placed within the reach of 
all the people. When you are in Paris, go into that marvelous 
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Credit Public and see the cab driver come out and take his hun- 
dred-franc note and go in and buy his security^ of the highest 
intrinsic value. What is the result? France has come to be the 
great banking nation of Europe. When people want to float a 
great issue of bonds, where do they go for money? They go to 
France. France has become a great nation of investors because 
investment buying has been put upon a basis that is within the 
reach of all the people. 

Now, I realize that is probably as radical — it is a little more 
radical than the suggestion Mr. Robbins made to us as publishers, 
but, gentlemen, some day as surely as the sun shines, beyond any 
question, in my judgment the investment bankers are going to have 
securities issued in hundred-dollar denominations of the highest 
type and character. They talk about the registry and the clerical 
difficulty. Is n't that a mere detail when you Uiink of having a 
great broad basis on which to rest the investment buying of the 
country? That, I am sure, is so incidental and inconsequential that 
it does n*t need any particular attention ; but serious bankers have 
presented that to me as a definite reason why securities in popular 
denominations should not be issued. But, happily, I am glad to tell 
you that bankers are now issuing securities in five-hundred-dollar 
denominations. Beyond question they will come to one hundred 
dollars. 

In three or four minutes I am going to make reference to the 
United States of America. I want to submit, in the presence of you 
advertising men and you publishers and you bankers here, should 
the government of the United States through its Post Office Depart- 
ment permit get-rich-quick swindlers to prey upon and devour the 
people of this country under the protection of the postage stamp, 
when those swindlers have been driven out of every reputable news- 
paper and magazine in the country? I wish we had the govern- 
ment publisher, Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, with us at this conven- 
tion. It would have been an informing thing for him to have heard 
the ethical note, for him to have heard the preachments and the 
expressions of belief in honest advertising that we have heard the 
past two days and that we shall hear the next two days in this 
convention. 

The government has carried on an admirable prosecution of 
swindlers, but the prosecution, gentlemen, has not been carried on 
until the swindling has been done. It is locking the barn door when 
the horse is stolen ; it is trying to lock the sheepf old after the wolf 
has got in, after a certain number of lambs have been fleeced. Of 
course, the government goes after and prosecutes these swindlers, 
and Mr. Hitchcock rather plumes himself — I am glad that he 
does — he does some good things, I am glad to say as a publisher; 
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I hope I can commend him for the good things be has done. The 
government has carried on a great many prosecutions and punished 
a great many swindlers^ but, gentlemen, I believe that the govern- 
ment should intervene before and not after the fact. What hap- 
pens if you or I issue a daily newspaper or a magazine and want 
a postal entry? We go to Washington and we go before the Post 
Office Department and we submit our publication, and it must be 
passed upon as a bona fide publication, that is, independent, that 
is, no business connections to make it a house organ; and there are 
sundry other conditions we must meet before we can get the postal 
permit through which and by which our periodicals and newspapers 
are admitted to the government's mail. 

Why should not the get-rich-quick swindlers be required to sub- 
mit to the government of the United States a statement in regard 
to the assets of the securities they are trying to offer to the people of 
the United States, that Uncle Sam should safeguard, that the nation 
should require such statements before a permit is issued to those 
get-rich-quick swindlers ? If they can submit a proper statement, as 
we publishers must submit a proper showing before we get an 
entry, then let these investment bankers who want to advertise 
through the mail have their entry, have their permit, but otherwise 
not. 

I have drafted a short resolution on that very point which I want 
to submit. I want to read it to you, and then I am going to turn 
it over to the Resolutions Committee if you will stand for it. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Houston were read and adopted. 
They were then referred to the general session of the convention, 
where they were also adopted. These resolutions appear elsewhere. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the magazines have had full sway, 
and it is a magazine meeting; but we have at all times, I think, 
been absolutely unselfish in our promotion. We wanted the news- 
papers to get into line with us, and we think we have helped many 
of them to do it. We are fortunate in having with us to-day Mr. 
Bancroft of the Boston News Bureau, strictly a financial journal; 
and I wonder if we cannot hear just a word from Mr. Bancroft of 
the Boston News Bureau? 

Remarks by Mr. Hugh Bancroft of Boston. From the point 
of view of the large distributing house with a large organization, 
with offices at various important centres throughout the country, it 
is no longer, I believe, a matter of argument as to the advantages 
of using the periodicals which meet the acid test which Mr. Rob- 
bins has selected. 
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The advertisers that are worth while of course will not go into 
any other magazines than such as have been described by Mr. 
Bobbins and represented by Mr. Houston. But from the smaller 
investment houses^ more or less local in their character, I have heard 
this complaint: I have one in mind particularly^ which would un- 
doubtedly have met with your approval as it has undoubtedly met 
with the full approval of Mr. Houston. They were literally 
swamped with replies from their advertising, but because of the lack 
of organiiation to follow up the replies coming from magazines of 
national circulation, they were not able to deliver the goods in the 
way of making sales. That is, so far as gaining the publicity, so 
far as getting in touch with investors, so far as getting inquiries, 
the magazine was very satisfactory, but so far as making sales was 
concerned, through perhaps their own weakness, they were not able 
to close the sale. That, however, is the situation. That sort of a 
concern is typical of a great many investment houses hereabout who 
believe in advertising, who are using considerable space in the news- 
papers; and it is the situation that I am, in my capacity as an 
agent, very much interested in, in discovering the availability of 
periodical advertising to the typical banking house that has been 
referred to. 

Personally, I have the impression that Mr. Houston would put 
his finger on one thing that would make a great deal of difference. 
I think that if houses were offering one 'hundred dollar securities 
they could much more effectively close sales by mail and would 
find it much easier, and the very smallest house would not have any 
doubt that the periodical space would be beneficial to them if 
their goods were in that denomination. But I should like to hear 
something said which might be useful in answering the doubts of 
some of these smaller investment houses. Will Mr. Bobbins en- 
lighten me? 

Mr. Bobbins. As I brought out in my remarks, we do not cover 
all of the country. For instance, in some of the Southern States 
it would not pay to send men down there. It is too scattered to 
pay, to go after it, so that we do a great deal of circtAation in the 
magazines. On the other hand, our business is sufficiently dis- 
tributed so that we can afford to buy national publicity. The prop- 
osition that Mr. Bancroft brings up is a very interesting one and 
a very proper one. A house that is confined to one market prac- 
tically is certainly up against stiff competition when it attempts to 
get national business, because it is not in a position to compete 
nationally. While undoubtedly some plan could be worked out for 
such a firm, it strikes me that it is a mail order proposition, because 
you take some of the houses that carry bonds: you must understand 
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that bonds are like every other commodity ; they have to be adapted 
to the market in which they sell. In Ohio^ owing to the Tax Law^ 
people want tax exemption securities. A man out in Chicago would 
buy a bond on a steamship proposition that you could not give away 
in New York. A national firm doing a national business carries 
bonds suited to the market it goes into. A firm doing business ex- 
clusively in New England will not very likely carry bonds suited to 
certain other sections of the country. It strikes me that a firm 
would have bonds that they could sell by mail to other parts of the 
country. That is what it is with us in territories where we have no 
organization^ that our men do not cover^ and on the whole it is satis- 
factory. Of course we who are in the investment banking business 
are very willing to acknowledge we have not this mail order business 
down as fine as some men have got other lines. That is partly due 
to lack of ability^ partly due to lack of attention, undoubtedly. We 
have been successful. I have personally sold bonds in pretty nearly 
every civilized country in the world by mail, and yet there is no 
doubt we lose a larger percentage of our inquiries Uiat we have to 
handle on the mail order business than we ought to. My answer to 
Mr. Bancroft would be : with a small house serving a local territory 
he is up against a stiff proposition. It is true in every line that 
the firm which is doing a national business in the magazines prob- 
ably has more or less of a national distribution. For instance, yon 
see the National Biscuit Company advertise nationally. They dis- 
tribute their goods nationally. In almost every large city in the . 
country is a good baking establishment. They could put out a very 
much larger product if they had the market for it. It is the same 
problem in every line. The more I have studied this matter of 
financial advertising, and distribution of bonds, the more I realize 
it is only a first cousin to distribution and advertising in all other 
lines. I suppose when you get away down to bed rock the principles 
are very much the same. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bancroft, I am able to tell you something 
that would be of interest to you at least along that line. I went 
over a firm's records the other day and asked them a good many 
questions about their advertising and the results that were being 
obtained. I found that they had reached this very desirable point 
in experience, that they were selling by mail about one-third of the 
amount of bonds that were being sold by them. They have a very 
large distribution all. over the country, but were naturally very much 
interested in the mail order end of it. My own experience in the 
field leads me to believe that the mail order business is going to grow 
as we educate the public. A house starting financial advertising in 
the magazines to-day must necessarily charge off, I should say, just 
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at a rough guess, from sixty to eighty per cent for general publicity. 
Here is a thing, I think, that is interesting, too: that one house — 
say Halsey, for instance : I have had men tell me out in small towns 
that they have known the Halsey house for fifteen or twenty years, 
— a very old house in the minds of many men throughout this whole 
country. As a matter of fact, the Halsey house is only ten years 
old, which gives you a little idea of what advantage general pub- 
licity is. But there is a house in this town that was among the first 
to adopt the magazines, and has been, so far as I can find out, in 
the use of magazines very successful: the house is E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, and I think they have the country fairly well covered for 
a house of their size. In other words, it seems to me that an invest- 
ment banker is nothing more than a merchant to-day. He buys and 
sells bonds. It is pretty hard to get him to accept that statement, 
but it is absolutely true. As Mr. Bobbins says, he has a pretty 
hard row to hoe to get into the national game; but any house that 
is not ambitious to get there, I kind of feel sorry for, with the growth 
this whole thing is making to-day. 

We have ninety millions of people as a field, and I do not believe 
that there is one per cent of them that we have touched yet. In 
other words, the educational plans of the magazine have not 
scratched the earth, I do not think, on getting the people around to 
the French idea, as Mr. Houston so well pointed out. But we are 
going to do it, and many of the magazines are getting right into 
line. I believe we shall see before a great while all of the first- 
class magazines — every one of them — carrying an intelligent de- 
partment every month, and in the weeklies every other week per- 
haps. That is going to help solve your problem. I think it is 
one of the most interesting things that have come up here; and 
neither Mr. Houston nor Mr. Bobbins touched on that particular 
thing. I have had it brought up to me so many, many times in my 
work of developing financial advertising. 

Mr. Waldro, you are interested in the women of this country in 
your publication. Some of us have had some notion at times that 
the women were very much interested in finances, and I believe 
they are; and I believe that they have a great influence with the 
men folks on the question, but what I would like to have Mr. Waldro 
do is to talk just a little bit to us on what he thinks of the effect 
of this financial advertising on advertising ethics and what is the 
good of it to the whole fraternity, 

Bemarks by Mr. Bi chard Waldro, New York. There is no 
question about the truth of what Mr. Bobbins said, and the point 
that Mr. Houston so strongly endorsed, that the growth of finan- 
cial advertising in publications which have passed the acid test 
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is very great indeed. The power of reaching the good-will of the 
public is affected by the carrying of financial advertising. It is a 
matter of great regret with me that in my publication I have not 
as yet been able to work it in to any great extent. I have tried 
to figure out how financial advertising could be carried^ not be* 
cause it is very good money in itself^ but because of the moral 
effect of carrying such advertisings which is very great. The prob- 
lem to-day before the advertising man is to make real that splendid 
phrase^ — a phrase which Mr. Evans and Mr. Evans' brother, Mr. 
Keith Evans, and Mr. Houston and other men who are making 
themselves felt in the business, — a phrase which has been preached, 
as Mr. Evans said, in a flaming crusade: "To make advertising 
believed it must be believable." The acid test of carrying financial 
advertising is one of the greatest things. We are happy to have 
with us to-day men who look to the progress of the business, to find 
ways and means of demonstrating to our readers that the printed 
word of the advertisement is not 99.44 pure, but 100 per cent pure 
truth; and the more nearly we come to that the more nearly we 
come to fulfilling our obligations to the readers whose money we 
take. 

A very good point which was touched upon in Mr. Bobbins' ad- 
dress : the matter of the honesty that is carried in the advertisement 
to the readers. I hold this, that we have* a right to carry the ad- 
vertisements if «they are right, and we serve our readers by the 
advertisement. If we do not serve them, we impose upon the good 
nature which takes the magazine into the house and allows the ad- 
vertisement to accompany it. 

Covering years past, trying to get at the precise educational value 
of the matter, a very wide correspondence with women in practi- 
cally every state in the Union has proved beyond any question at 
all that a very small percentage of men and women to-day abso- 
lutely credit to the full the advertising matter which is placed be- 
fore them, — a very small percentage. I believe that those publi- 
cations which carry the highest type of financial advertising have 
the highest possible percentage of belief on the part of their readers 
in their advertising. I would that we had that aid in my particular 
field. It comes back to me through these letters, — and these 
letters represent not only the expression of women themselves, but 
of their husbands very clearly expressed, too; that the service 
of advertising is in part realized ; that it may be used as the steady, 
conscientious, permanent servant is' realized but by a very small 
percentage indeed. Why is that? Whom is that up to ? It certainly 
is up to the advertiser and publisher alike; and when the standard 
that Mr. Robbins has preached this morning and Mr. Houston en- 
dorsed is actually true of advertising, when the acid test is put not 
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alone on financial advertising in publication8> but when it is also 
applied to those who are inveigling thousands, as Mr. Houston 
suggests, the government should see to it that it is applied to the 
get-rich-quiek scheme. It is up to us who are interested in this 
great calling of ours to see that at the very earliest possible moment 
that test is applied pro and con, both ways. I think you will be 
interested to know that the suggestion made by Mr. Bobbins in 
regard to the Quoin Club of New York is particularly timely, in 
that a committee is in existence to-day, — a conmiittee of which I 
have the honor to be a member, — called into being to do those 
very things which Mr. Bobbins has suggested, showing the working 
of men's minds at a given time. So nearly are the purposes of that 
committee in line with his ideas that I do not think we can do better 

— and I shall make it my business to try to secure from Mr. Rob- 
bins a transcript or copy of that portion of his address in particu- 
lar, to use it in part, at least, as a guide for our working lines, as 
showing outside thought absolutely tallies with our own along the 
line of those improvements. We must carry the gospel out to the 
advertisers, and, as Mr. Bobbins says, aid in the cleaning up, the 
absolute laying down the line and bringing all the advertising up 
to the standard, separating the sheep on the one hand and the goats 
on the other. The more fully it is understood by the public at large 

— the advertising public and the publishing man — that such a thing 
is actually in operation the easier our work will be and the more 
rapid in its performance. 
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THE PUBLISHER AND HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE SINS OF ADVERTISING 

Paper by Mr. Wm. H. Ingersoll, New York 

It seems to me that sometimes the man not in the publishing 
business* gets a perspective and a viewpoint that the man concerned 
so directly as you are in publishing does not always hold before 
him. Because I have contemplated the difficulty that confronts the 
national advertiser both in his relation to the trade and to the pub- 
lic, it has seemed to me that there is a great opportunity that the 
publishers have not grasped for making the advertising more effec- 
tive; not on our account, not on account of the national advertiser 
or the trade, but on account of the public. 

I have a profound faith in the beneficept effect of advertising 
if it is legitimately and properly carried on. It seems to me that 
you publishers in your advertising department have a very high 
regard for advertising, but in your editorial department you have 
a suspicion of advertising, and the public shares that suspicion for 
two reasons: one reason, I suppose, is directly traceable to us, the 
advertiser. I certainly have no disposition to put upon you any 
responsibility that does not belong to you for the difficulty Uiat con- 
fronts us alL What is that difficulty? I believe that it has just 
two important phases. The first one is this: the consumer, the 
public, is suspicious of the accuracy of statements ; not that a delib- 
erate lie, perhaps, is intended in advertising, but there is a broad- 
cast feeling in the public mind that advertising is at least carelessly 
written; that we do not censor our statements as we ought to censor 
them, and therefore a big discount ought to be taken off of it. No 
matter if I, in my individual work, may be scrupulously careful, 
I am forced to divide, on account of this prevalent condition in the 
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fields the lack of confidence that the public gets with the other 
advertiser. 

Therefore^ I do not want to go back and spend very much time 
on the subject that has almost become hackneyed in this convention, 
the matter of honesty, because I think there is a great deal more 
than honesty in the subject. Until we have passed the spot where 
we have to prove honesty in the advertising, we are only in the 
fundamentals of it, because that is only a fundamental proposition 
in any field. 

The other phase of this difficulty, it seems to me, is this: that 
there is a widespread feeling on the part of the public that they 
have to pay more for advertised goods than they do for oth^r goods. 
I know that to be the case from experience in talking as I do. 
I have made it my business, in trains, in hotel lobbies, in my travels 
all over this country, to find what is the attitude of the people 
towards advertising; and we find a very prevalent feeling that, 
well, we have to pay not only for the goods but we have to pay for 
the advertising besides. Now, I believe honestly that it is the duty 
of you publishers to take up the question, and here is my particular 
quarrel with you: you dare not, apparently, use the word " adver- 
tising " unless you do it scornfully and lightly and belittlingly in 
your reading columns. 

The only place where you dare say " advertising " is in a few 
words before and after your advertisers' index; apd as a rule it is 
a very sentimental, and to me a frothy, meaningless sort of a cry 
to the public: "Because these people are in our columns and we 
want to keep their advertising, please buy their goods " ; and it 
does not have the ring of genuineness and of your confidence in 
those statements that it would have if you dared to take up the 
subject of advertising and treat it as you would treat the selling 
end of the business and the buying end .of the business and the 
retail end of the business, and every other end of business. Why 
dare you not take advertising and treat it honestly, sincerely, and 
dispel the fallacies and teach the people to have an intelligent 
understanding of advertising in its full aspect? 

Then comes the other half of the question : the trade. What can 
you do toward improving the position of the national advertiser with 
the trade? I think that that very simple thing is going to be the 
most effective thing that you can do, because you gentlemen rep- 
resent all of the periodicals outside of the newspapers and trade 
papers that are published in this country. The great reading pub- 
lic are reached by your periodicals. Among them are the four or 
five hundred thousand dollars in this country. 

If you disseminate among the general public a knowledge and 
understanding of the practical workings of advertising, you Ivill 
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embrace the trade in that work, and you will by that method do the 
most effective thing you can do to bring about better conditions in 
your advertising. There is a feeling that the dealer's profit is cut 
when he handles advertised goods. I believe there are^ so far as the 
trade are concerned again^ two prime considerations that act against 
the sellings on the part of dealers^ of advertised goods. The dealers 
think that advertised goods are sold on a narrow margin; the pub* 
lie thinks they have to pay more for the goods. The dealer thinks 
not necessarily that the public has to pay more but that the adver- 
tising is paid for out of his profits, which he considers reduced. 
So they both think they are being swindled by advertising. They 
also have an idea that they are being forced, that the manufacturer 
going out to the public is wiejding a club over their heads and 
forcing them to invest their money in carrying in stock goods that 
are advertised to the consumer, — rather, that we are going over 
their heads. There again, we advertisers take our full responsi- 
bility. Too many of us have sent out literature telling them they 
have got to take the goods or go out of business. 

We have approached the subject from the wrong standpoint 
psychologically and every other way. We have made a mistake. 
I am sorry, and I am doing all I can to counteract that influence. 
There is another thing, and it is a legitimate objection on the part 
of the trade to a limited number of things. I am not one of the 
men who can stand here and claim that every advertised article is 
going more cheaply to the consumer because it is advertised. I 
know to the contrary. I know there are a few things deliberately 
raised in price to cover an unwarranted expense in advertising. 
Together with the advertiser trying to get honest worth in the 
goods, you are bound to exert your influence to help us. I have in 
mind an article which costs considerably less than a dollar to man- 
ufacture and which retails for ^ve dollars, and the difference shows 
in big profits and an unwarranted expense for advertising. I know 
many honest dealers in this country who, on many other articles, 
feel that they cannot conscientiously carry in stock and recommend 
to their friends, their patrons, their neighbors, the goods that the 
advertiser asks them to carry at the prices that the advertiser sets 
on the goods. 

I have in mind a chemical preparation. My own local druggist, 
one of the best citizens we have in the little town where I live, who 
said to me — I discuss these advertising questions whenever I have 
an opportunity with the dealers. He said, " Mr. Ingersoll, I can- 
not conscientiously carry that stuff and recommend it to my neigh- 
bors and my customers, because I know of my own knowledge, not 
hearsay or guess, but on my own analysis, that that preparation 
has not the slightest advan^ge over several others. It is in fact 
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precisely the same thing as comes under several other brands where 
I can give my consmner fifty per cent more of the commodity for 
the same amount of money^ and I can serve my customer better by 
that sort of thing." 

You publishers owe us a duty^ but you also owe your readers a 

duty; and I contend it is only when you are serving your readers 

you are serving us. You owe to them the duty of eliminating from 

. your columns goods that do not fairly represent the great bulk of 

advertised products of this country. 

When we stop to remember that the continuance of human exist- 
ence is possible through the operation of just two processes^ the 
importance of the influence affecting those processes is apparent. 
The processes are production and distribution. Unless the fields 
and dairies and ranches yield up their food product^ the world must 
perish. Unless the herds and the cotton plantations produce^ hu- 
manity must go unclothed. Unless the forests and the mines and 
the kilns and the mills produce^ there can be no shelter. Produc- 
tion is absolutely essential to life. But production itself is of no 
consequence without the complementary process of distribution. 

Wheat in the fields is not food. Cloth at the looms cannot be 
worn. Timber at the mills cannot be built into houses. These 
things are of no use until they are delivere4 to those who need 
them. This constitutes the process of distribution and economists 
tell us that goods are not fully produced until distributed to the 
consumer, 

A watch cannot perform its function at the factory; it can only 
justify its production when placed in the pocket of one who needs 
a watch. It is not really completed and requires the operations 
of delivery performed upon it before it is placed where it can be 
used. Then it may be considered completed. 

Since^ then^ life is dependent upon production and distribution 
it might be implied that the richness and fullness of life depend 
upon the volume of production and distribution taking place. And 
upon examination^ we find this to be broadly the case. 

In periods of business depression commonly called " hard times/* 
there is a cessation of these processes of trade and it brings great 
deprivation and distress. In times of activity^ on the other hand^ 
when production and manufacturing and trade are brisk^ we have 
prosperity. There are employment and plenty for all. When busi- 
ness is " slow " it means not only that hardship is brought upon the 
retail stores because their volume and profit and employing power 
are decreased, not only that since they can sell less they must buy 
less, entailing hardships upon the wholesaler and the manufacturer 
and the producer generally, not only that the railways and all the 
channels of trade are emptied of traffic^and that industry in all its 
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branches is blighted by the contracting band which operates with 
a strangling effect opposed to that of the stimulating widening 
circle of prosperity set in motion by every mutual-interest trans- 
action such as we saw exemplified in the sale of the gas appliances. 
But more important is the fact that at such times the people gen- 
erally must deny themselves the use and advantages of the things 
their failure to buy has resolved into the depression. All are in 
some degree impoverished. 

The housekeeper in large numbers is kept out of the possession 
of the implements of improved methods. She performs manually 
and slowly and inaccurately and unsanitarily some of the culinary 
and other processes of the domestic art which could be better done 
mechanically and would be in normal times when she could afford 
the accoutrements. She has less time for the right rearing of her 
children, attention to social requirements and devotion to culture. 

The business man postpones the adoption of improved systems 
and office devices. The manufacturer cancels orders for modern 
machinery. Building ceases. Plans for expansion are dropped. 
' All through human activities a set-back is received. Inventions and 
the arts lose their patronage. Progress is abandoned, better ways 
drop into the background and civilization itself m^rks time. Many 
of the people do not alone give up additional comforts and con- 
veniences but actually suffer the pangs of hunger. Children are 
withdrawn from school. Folks go insufficiently clad and nourished 
and sickness results. Under the insistent demand of an empty 
stomach or the crying need of those dependent upon them, some are 
unable to withstand the temptation to steal. Hard times are not 
merely a business misfortune, but a social calamity which it is the 
duty of every man to contribute his share to avoid. 

That merchant is not a good citizen who does not do all the 
business that he can. We recognize that production generally 
means farming, fishing, mining and manufacturing. And that dis- 
tribution means the selling of the farm produce, the carting of it 
to the local market or railway, its re-sale oft-times to the commis- 
sion men, storing it in grain elevators or cold storage, its transpor- 
tation by railways or otherwise to the largest centres, its sale and 
delivery to the retail dealer, the maintenance of the store and its 
facilities, the call of the grocer's salesman for the daily household 
order, the visit of the delivery wagon to bring the ordered goods to 
the consumer's home. It means the equivalent processes for get- 
ting the sea food, the minerals and the manufactured products from 
those who produce them to those who ultimately use them. Linked 
together in the chain of distributive agencies are the railways, steam- 
ship lines, express companies, the postal service, the telegraph and 
telephone, the sales force of the manufacturers, warehouses of the 
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wholesalers, their office and selling departments, the retail stores, 
their clerks and equipment and all inter-related machinery involred 
in the general processes of selling and delivery. Often the function 
of distribution is interrupted to permit further operations of a tech- 
nically productive nature. 

Wheat stops at the mill to be manufactured into flour and its 
by-products and then goes on in its new forms through the channels 
of trade, perhaps to the baker who makes it into bread and sells it 
in the finished state. All of these processes and operations we 
identify as coming under the general designation of business. Busi- 
ness is both production and distribution. 

Advertising is, if it is legitimate, a thing of great benefit; and 
when we come to consider that there are only two processes which 
support life on this planet, the process of production, which of itself 
amounts to nothing unless the thing produced is delivered to some- 
one who needs it, and the other process, distribution, in which ad- 
vertising has such a great propulsive power, — when we think of 
those things and how our work involves and intermingles with the 
welfare of the whole people, then you can see that my request that 
you take up this question of advertising and disseminate an intelli- 
gent understanding of it in this great public of ours, it is a legiti- 
mate request and it is something that will redound to your benefit. 

Remarks by Mr. Charles M. Wessels, Philadelphia. I don't 
know anything about magazine advertising, and I know very little 
about general publicity, but I do know something about distribu- 
tion, and that is what I am going to talk to you about. 

Many big national advertisers think they have solved the prob- 
lem of marketing products, but they are hugging a delusion. The 
businesses they have built, look like splendid edifices, but their 
foundations are quicksand; they can be brought tumbling about 
their ears at any time; they are at the mercy of others. 

What kind of a business is it that is at the mercy of others? 
I will tell you — it 's a business with a flaw in it, a building with a 
rotten foundation. " Unwilling service is never good service " ; no 
man ever forced another to do anything and made a friend of him 
at the same time, if that man's personal interests suffered. 

No manufacturer should use the magazines to attempt to create 
demand until after he has made a persistent and systematic effort 
to explain to the retailer that he will make it worth his while to be 
prepared to satisfy the demand he is going to create. If he does n't 
do this, his selling scheme is a bobtail flush. 

The manufacturer has two messages to deliver and they are 
widely different — one about quality to the consumer; the other 
about the profit to the dealer. Each requires a special messenger. 
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The message about quality may be effectively delivered to the con- 
sumer by general publicity. The message about profit must be de« 
liyered to the retailer some other way — specialty men^ follow-ups, 
the Trade Press — either or all. The goods go to the dealer first, 
so the message to the dealer should go first. A manufacturer 
should n't stimulate a desire he has n't made preparations to gratify; 
he shouldn't send people after something which isn't there. 

For many years the advertising agents ignored distribution; 
they did n't think it was any of their business. The/ advised their 
clients to create demand by general publicity and told them this 
would force the retailers to stock the goods. What 's the use of 
paying a man a hundred dollars to knock another down to get his 
watch for you, if the victim would sell you the watch for twenty-five 
dollars ? 

A manufacturer should n't wait for the retailer to stock his goods 
until so many people asked for them that he had to; instead, the 
proposed publicity campaign for demand should be taken to the 
retailer and explained to him, so he will understand just what you 
are going to do to induce his customers to ask for the goods. The 
retailer should be shown where he gets off, and the goods should be 
in stock before the campaign for demand is started. The dealer 
should have them when he gets his first order for them. This mini- 
mizes the temptation to substitute, which means the manufacturer 
has made it easy instead of hard for the customer to get his goods. 

The advertising agents that are forging to the front now are the 
ones who think about distribution first . and demand afterwards. 
They realize now that the old way was wrong, and a number of the 
most wide-awake ^ong them are maintaining organizations to get 
district on for their clients, and they start this department to work 
and build their consumer campaign to fit it. 

Ten years ago, when I started preaching this gospel, the adver- 
tising agents looked upon me as the people looked upon the first 
man who said the earth was round. I have sixty-eight clients for 
whom I help get distribution through grocers. These clients of 
mine are the biggest concerns in the country. 

If I were the advertising representative of a magazine, I would 
take a post-graduate course on distribution and instead of starting 
my interview with a prospective advertiser by talking my publi- 
cation or advertising, I would start talking distribution, as it 
pertained to his business. Every man likes to talk about his own 
business and likes to hear others talk about it, if they do it in- 
telligently. When I found out just what his plans for distribu- 
tion were, if I could improve them, I would say so and show him 
how. If I succeeded in doing this, I would be absolutely certain 
of his interest. When I got that, I would get his confidence at the 
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same time — then^ and not till then, I would show him how my 
publication would move the goods which my plans for distribution 
would place with the retailer. 

Some of my clients have asked me to handle their consumer cam* 
paigns. I have gotten out of it wherever I could, because I knew 
somebody else could do it better than I, but in some cases my woric 
on distribution has made such an impression on my clients that they 
insisted, on my handling their consumer advertisiilg. This has 
brought me in contact with a number of magaiine men. The most 
lasting impression made on my mind by practically all of them was 
that tibey confined themselves almost exclusively to descriptions of 
their mediums, circulation and price. I found by asking questions, 
that very few of them were posted on the subject of distribution. 
One man in particidar, who talked distribution to me, made such 
an impression on me, because he was the only one who did, that I 
promptly signed a contract with him for his one publication for 
nearly all of the appropriation I had for consumer advertising for 
a certain client of mine. 

I have made a study of distribution for twenty years and I shall 
be glad to send to anybody present everjrthing I have written on 
this subject, or I shaU be glad to explain to anybody present any 
feature of distribution, with which I may be familiar. 

In the last six months, I have been asked by three different ad- 
vertising agencies to go with their representatives to call on manu- 
facturers of food products, whose accounts they had been trying to 
secure for a long while unsuccessfully. I did all the talking; I 
talked exclusively on distribution, and in two cases out of three I 
closed the contracts for the agencies. 

Within the last month, I accompanied an advertising agent to a 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, who sells his product through the. 
grocer, and by talking distribution first and coupling it up with 
street car advertising, I secured a contract from that manufacturer 
for $12,000 worth of street car advertising. I believe I could do 
exactly the same thing with a magazine, and I only say this to em- 
phasize the importance of the magazine men making a study of 
the problem of distribution. 

While I believe it will be conceded after what I have had to say, 
that a knowledge of distribution will help the publicity men get 
business, this is really a secondary consideration. The most im- 
portant thing for every publicity man to think about all the time 
is that it is utterly impossible for his medium to get credit for what 
it accomplishes for an advertiser if it sends its readers to the 
retailer because of the advertising, only to have those readers told 
by the dealer that he does n't keep the article asked for. This is 
done in such a terrible number of instances, that if I were a general 
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publicity man^ I would n't accept an advertisement from a mann- 
facturer who didn't have distribution^ because I would know my 
medium could n't get credit for what it did. 

After the manufacturer gets distribution and commences his cam- 
paign for demand^ if he proposes to keep up that campaign in order 
to keep the people interested^ then he must^ at the same time^ follow 
his distribution work with a campaign on the dealer to keep his 
interest sustained. A manufacturer who stops talking to the dealer 
after the dealer puts in his goods^ is just as unwise as the manu- 
facturer who stops talking to the consumer about his goods after 
she has bought them once. 

First, Don't go after demand until you have distribution. Your 
goods go first to the retailer^ so should you. To get distribution 
Uirough demand is to put your shoes on and then your stockings. 

Second. Don't leave reaching retailers entirely to your specialty 
men and follow-ups — they are good^ but so is one meal a day^ yet 
most people would get thin on it. 

Third, As advertising to consumers (part of the people) get their 
business. When you have a good consumer advertising campaign 
ready, get one ready for retailers, otherwise you are starting out 
well dressed — all but your trousers. 

Fourth, Don't try to reach retailers through consumer advertis- 
ing — even a hypnotist would n't try to influence any one through 
a third party. Your message to each is diflferent. You might just 
as well try to interest an automobile enthusiast by advertising a 
horse. 

Fifth. If some one knows something about reaching retailers 
which you don't know, employ him, then you will get the results of 
his knowledge plus yours, sure to be better than yours alone. 

Sixth. Don't say you can't reach retailers through their trade 
papers, even though you have tried unsuccessfully — maybe you 
did n't know how. Don't say there is no music in a piano because 
you can't play it. Employ some one who can. 

Seventh, Don't say the retailer is a dub because he won't buy 
your goods. Call yourself names because you can't sell him. 

Eighth, Don't roast the retailer for substituting, get him to sub- 
stitute your goods, then compliment him. 

Ninth. Take information from any source, remember that the 
mouse liberated the lion. 

Tenth. The consumer is your muscle, the retailer your wind; 
you can't win a hard contest unless both are right and the race for 
trade is a long one. 

I heard a gentleman two or three days ago say, " When it comes 
to talking about groceries and trade papers, Wessels is all right. 
He does n't know anything else, though." I don't really know 
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whether I do or not The party he was talking to had read 
these Ten Commandments^ and he said^ " If he conld only do that 
on advertisings that has nothing to do with trade papers or distri- 
bution^ we would say he knew something about advertising." So 
I tried to write Ten Commandments on Advertising: 

First. Don't make up your own advertising schedule — "a man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client" It would be bad 
business for a breakfast-food manufacturer to attempt to remove 
his wife's appendix. Advertising is as much a profession as law or 
medicine. 

Second. Don't write your own advertisements; you have an axe 
to grind and can't hide it. You are prejudiced. You look at your 
proposition from the viewpoint of the seller — you're not after 
the seller^ you want the buyer. 

Third. When you employ an advertising man^ don't force him 
to please you with copy — he is n't trying to sell you anything. 
If the copy brings results^ that will please you so much it won't be 
necessary for the copy to please you. 

Fourth. If you employ an advertising man to do it^ let him do it. 
It would be foolish to get a physician to prescribe medicine for you . 
only to throw it out the window and prescribe for yourself. 

Fifth. Don't use small space. When you 're addressing an audi- 
ence^ it is unwise to talk in a whisper^ few will hear you; if you 
can't use good size space^ to talk out loud^ sit still. 

Sixth. Don't " test out " the value of advertising with one or 
two insertions. There are a lot of heavy weights on the ice. If it 
bears them^ it will bear you. There 's no use testing a thing which 
you see working. 

Seventh. Don't quit after a few insertions. The man who courts 
a girl for a few weeks and quits because she does n't fall into his 
arms is simply leaving the field clear for the other fellow. It takes 
time^ attention and persistency to win a girl — trade is just as coy. 

Eighth. Don't use a bad illustration in expensive space — you 
would n't buy a lot at Broadway and 42d Street and build a shanty 
on it. 

Ninth. If your first year's advertising does n't come up to your 
expectations^ don't quit. If you want to build a twenty-five-story 
business^ don't stop at the foundation. 

Tenth. If you are not dead sure your product will repeat^ these 
commandments are not intended for you; you are not ready to 
advertise. 

Remarks by Mr. Richard Waldro, New York. The evidence 
that we have on every hand of unbelief in advertising on the 
part of the readers is so great that it must be a question for us 
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to solve, and solve soon, it seems to me, how to change that un- 
belief into actual belief. It has been touched on well this morning 
in Mr. IngersoU's address, and we have had it in other forms, 
— the making of advertising believable. The question of having 
the retailer believe the advertising is another very vital thing. 
As between the average woman or man reader of a publication 
and the average retailer's viewpoint, the discount is as ten to one, 
as I find it, on the part of the retailer. 

After twelve months* investigation of the attitude of the retailer 
to the magazine advertising, I won't say that I am discouraged, 
but it is a very discouraging lot of information that I have dug 
up. The expenditure of twenty thousand dollars to get at the 
retailer's viewpoint has produced far less encouragement than it 
has indifferent material, particularly when the very discouraging 
evidences that come up are taken into consideration. And 
the absolute fact is that not one retailer out of twenty in my 
judgment to-day, — not one retailer out of twenty accepts the 
advertisements as they are presented to him without so heavy a 
discount that a very large part of their intent falls to the ground. 
Mr. Ingersoll touched on that, too, in saying that it had been 
overdone, the putting up to the retailer: " You must buy those 
goods or go out of business." 

I had the experience of being connected with what I think was 
the first advertising agency to establish the four-flushing propo- 
sition, and that gentleman was well ahead of his time. He was so 
much ahead of his time that he had been in Providence, and having 
been in Providence, he did so well that he came down to New York, 
and my shining services were fixed upon for six months, — just 
six months — it didn't last any longer. What the man did was to. 
put a quarter or an eighth of a page, or in some cases fourteen 
lines — in one case seven lines — into the magazines, get out a 
broadside to the retailer, take the quarter page and make it up 
so that it looked like full-page copy. It was very cleverly de- 
signed so that in the reproduction it looked like full page. He 
put those quarter pages in the cheapest publication he could find, 
and put the seven lines into the most expensive publication and 
thus gave the impression, for instance, that this advertising was 
appearing, — the heavy advertising in the Ladies* Home Journal 
at the rate of five dollars a line at that time. He got away with 
it. It was new. It made such a success that there was a great 
deal of imitation of that thing. 

The subject here to-day is the Responsibility of the Publisher. 
Now, as near as I can classify it in my own mind, it comes down 
to the point of the greatest responsibility that rests upon us as 
protecting the retailer against being four-flushed by a little adver- 
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tising into the belief that it is a great campaign which is going 
to sweep the goods off his shelves. In the West^ not long ago, 
in one trip through Indiana, I came across a retailer, and that 
man had made a name for himself in his section, a small town, — 
a modest-sized town, — really a general store. His windows were 
well dressed, and inside of the store you could get pretty much 
anything from a needle to a horse. He had made it his business 
for a period of time, about three years, to carry nothing but 
advertised goods. I asked him to tell me what his experience had 
been, and he used language that was very, very bad language, — 
very bad. He pointed to his shelves. He showed me some cir- 
culars he was preparing. He was going, gentlemen, to clean out 
every one of those advertised goods, — all of them, — wipe them 
off. And he said to me, ** Waldro, if on the fifteenth day of 
September you find in this store one article that is advertised, — 
what you call advertised, — I will give you the thing from roof 
to cellar; g^ve it to you and you can have it. Never again will 
I touch advertised goods. I cannot measure what they have cost 
me in unwise expenditure, listening to the siren songs that have 
been sung by slick salesmen." There is too much four-flushing 
in this magazine publicity, altogether too much big talk and too 
little performance. 

Remarks by Mr. S. B. Queal, Chicago. I was very much in- 
terested in what the previous speakers have said, that this Asso- 
ciation stands for higher things than advertising. We are all 
crusaders. The practices that have been referred to are along 
the line of bad advertising, and it is true that the dealer has 
. been confused and preyed upon; it is true that many manu- 
facturers have allowed their representatives, their agencies and 
various selling forces, to use almost any method of marketing 
goods, but I do believe, as the others have said, conditions are 
changing rapidly, as they have changed in our own field. We do 
not countenance anything that misrepresents in a reputable publi- 
cation to-day, and many of us remember what they did recently. 
Now, that same thing is coming through the work of the sales 
forces and the advertising of the manufacturer, and the dealer 
can know positively that he is getting a square deal to-day. He 
did not know it a few years ago. The consumer can know that 
when he sees a certain article advertised in any reputable publi- 
cation — and they are all getting cleaned up — he can go into 
any store and buy their goods and know that it is all right My 
view is optimistic. It seems to me that we are working along 
right lines. We cannot expect any great rapid changes, but this 
work which we are doing is constructive and without question this 
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matter of the dealer and his relations to the manufacturers and 
their relation to the publisher is adjusting itself splendidly. 

The Chairman. I certainly am sure that my experience would 
cause me tg say that I certainly do share Mr. Queal's optimistic 
views. However, we want to keep on progressing as rapidly as 
we have progressed, and of course we are going to. There is 
no question about that, because I believe every one in our game 
is coming to a full realization of the fact that better ethics and 
a little more regard for truth and a little more regard for ,the 
other fellow's side of the question are simply forcing us to it, 
and we are coming to a full realization that it is good business 
to do it. I do not think we are all influenced so very much by 
the golden rule as we are by the fact that it is absolutely good 
business to actually accomplish the things that we have been dis- 
cussing at this great convention here. 

Remarks by Mr. Frank Gouse, New York. The publisher's 
responsibility is one of the things that appeal to me. I do feel 
that the publishers have a responsibility to which they do not rise 
as a class. There are notable exceptions. The publisher's re- 
. sponsibility to the dealer is to prevent the dealer, as Mr. Waldro 
has very well put it, from being four-flushed. I have in mind a 
clothing campaign which is coming out this fall. The appropriation 
is fairly large. One-half page is being used in three standard 
magazines to appear one time. The manufacturer and the agent 
say that that one-half page in each of these three standard maga- 
zines, appearing one time, is to influence the dealer. God help 
the dealer that stocks that line on that advertising to the consumer ! 

The responsibility of the publisher should therefore be along 
the line to pocket his greed and to refuse to be a party to that 
kind of deception. Some of our larger publications have got to 
the point where they say, " Don't use our medium until you can 
use it right." But they are content if the dealer uses that one 
medium and uses it right. A New York agent recently made a 
canvass on a hardware proposition of forty dealers, and he was 
asked if he would stock a line of goods that was heavily advertised 
in one publication alone. It was a leading publication. He said 
no. Thirty-five out of the forty said no. Asked if they would 
stock if another publication -7- a strong leading publication — 
was used in large space, he again said no, and thirty-five out of 
the forty agreed with him. But when asked if a campaign in at 
least two, in good large space, would induce them to stock, practi- 
cally the same number — I think thirty-two out of the forty — 
said they would. 
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The responsibility of the publisher to the consumer is another 
things and it has an indirect bearing on our responsibility to the 
dealer. There is not enough space devoted in our publications in 
talking to the consumer to use and buy advertised goods. The 
dealer looks for that kind of co-operation from the publisher 
and ought to have it. The consumer also should be guaranteed^ 
,in any dealings that he has with any advertiser; and while that 
is a pretty general rule, it is not yet the universal rule, even 
among the very best of publications. Therefore there is still 
quite a bit of responsibility with us publishers along this line of 
advertising and helping in the matter of distribution. 

The question that has been discussed in the Advertising Man- 
agers' section as to circulation, and the trend of the talks there, 
which were particularly along the line of volume, is a question 
which will take care of itself largely. Competition will reg^ulate 
the rate that we pay. The thing that they should look to more 
than volume is the quality and influence of the publication; and 
there again the responsibility of the publisher to his reader, and 
through his reader to the dealer to whom he must look for co- 
operation, is to keep his publication up to a point where it really 
has a name and where it carries a message. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

IN its volume the advertising of America is said by experts to 
rank second only to banking and insurance^ and in possibilities 
it practically surpasses each of these great avenues of human 
endeavor. There is a percentage limit to bankings great as it 
may be; there are an age^ population and legal limit to insurance, 
but who shall say that the farthest vision has yet discovered the 
legitimate horizon of advertising opportunities? 

My entrSe into the field of advertising antedated what may be 
properly termed the modem era^ and yet^ despite my gray hairs^ 
I am far from an ancient. It was by way of a country weekly 
in Kansas^ in the days when we burned com in the one stove in 
the office because it was cheaper than coal. I was editor-in-chief, 
city editor, sporting and society editor, advertising manager, so- 
licitor and copy writer. When my duties in these various offices 
had been properly attended to, I helped the only compositor I 
had set the type. Between us we pulled off the edition on a de- 
crepid old Washington hand press, for which I would give a 
thousand dollars to-day, if I could place it in my office as a souvenir 
of those early days. After the edition of about three hundred was 
off, I generally set my alarm clock early the next morning so I 
could get arouDd and collect the bills for the advertising in that 
issue before my creditors could attach them. 

Mark the contrast. To-day the plutocrat publisher sits in his 
luxurious office and not only, in some instances, edits the copy we 
advertising agents send him, but fixes the date of payment of 
advertising bills with absolutely despotic disregard of whether 
we can collect from our clientr or not. 
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I have said that my entrSe into advertising work antedated the 
so-called modem period of advertbing as we understand it to-day. 
I refer to that not because it has the least importance in itself, 
but simply to emphasize t)ie fact that modem advertising, in all 
that these words signify, has been a development of relatively a 
few years only. 

In the day of those splendid old pioneers of the business, Bates, 
Pettingill, Rowell, Morse, Dood, and their contemporaries, the 
business of a general advertising agent was to buy space at the 
lowest possible point and sell at the highest figure obtainable. 
When the time to settle with the publishers came around, the 
majority of publishers were lucky if they got much except type, 
ink, or pages in some newspaper directory. I doubt whether even 
those among the earlier agents who were seriously intent on deal- 
ing honestly with their customers or clients, even in their wildest 
dreams of the future of the business, thought of service as it is 
known to-day among the highest class of agents. 

There is no question but that the work of the general agent, 
which twenty years ago was purely and simply a brokerage busi- 
ness, has developed into a profession as dignified, as important and 
worthy of as much thought and study as that of the law, medicine 
or science. 

It is unfortunate that the advertising profession has no text- 
books. Because it has none, no diplomas can be given to indicate 
that the student has at la^t mastered the rudiments. But, after 
all, text-books are but the primers of knowledge, the stepping 
stones to the broader paths paved and made smooth by experience, 
mature observation and study, so we have lost but littie. 

The most successful men in advertising, as in all other walks of 
life, are those who learn by studious attention to the problems 
put before them daily and who build upon the experience of the 
past. I have often thought that we, as General Agents, are much 
in the same position of the pilot, who is employed to take a 
steamship loaded with a precious c&rgo down through a treacherous 
passage and out into the broad open sea of prosperity. No pilot 
is infallible, but if he knows his chart and studies his compass, 
takes heed of the winds and the draught of his ship, and marks 
his course so as to take advantage of all the favoring currents, 
he is not likely to meet disaster. 

So it is with a General Advertising Agent entrusted to pilot 
a business through the tortuous river of merchandising out into 
the open sea of success. He must needs know his chart well. He 
must know where the reefs of failure hug close to the shoals of 
competition, and where the shallow waters of imitation make out 
into the stream from the sand-bars of indifference. If he does 
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not know these things^ he is almost certain to wreck the ship 
entrusted to his care and cause serious loss^ and^ what is of far 
more importance to all of us^ create a lack of confidence in 
advertising. 

I believe that we who are in attendance at this^ the largest 
and most important gathering of General Agents ever held^ will 
fall far short of our opportunities and may I add our duty^ if 
we do not take back with us an even more definitely fixed deter^ 
mination to do all in our power within the limits of our oppor- 
tunities and ability to maintain our profession on the highest plane 
of intelligence, honesty and thoughtful service to the interests of 
our clients. We must not forget that the position we occupy in 
relation to our clients is one of trust, and we serve our own 
interests best by serving our clients first. 

Let us dignify our work here with our best endeavors and 
thought, so that we may profit by our coming. Advertising is 
serious work. I have no sympathy with those who refer to it 
as the "advertising game." I fear I could not content myself 
with the thought that the complex problems of building up a new 
enterprise, or saving one which was slipping into the quagmire of 
failure, was anything but a serious undertaking, much less a 
"game." If this convention did nothing but strike that word 
from the lexicon of our business, it could be said to have accom- 
plished much toward adding to the dignity of our work, and of 
engaging the esteem of many who, because of frequent and ill- 
conceived use of the word, have looked askance at advertising 
and advertising men. 

I think I voice the sentiment of many of those present when I 
say that one of the most important things to be done here is to 
effect a national organization. We, as General Advertising Agents, 
should have an organization, nation-wide in its membership, and 
so equipped for united and forceful work that it will not only be 
beneficial to the business in general, but will enable us to regulate 
many abuses from which we all suffer. 

We represent a volume of annual expenditures amounting to 
far more than a hundred million dollars. Every line of business 
except ours has its National Organization. The newspapers have 
their A. N. P. A., the magazines their Quoin Club, and yet, when 
it comes to co-operation work or reforms, we have no organization 
to represent or protect our interests, and are obliged to go it alone, 
each on his own initiative and single handed. I think the most 
important work we have before us is to effect such an organization 
before final adjournment. I very much hope that the suggestion 
will appeal to you so that a committee may be chosen to-day to 
submit to us for our action a plan of organization. 
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are agents justified in publishing house 
organs or newspaper directories? 

Paper by Mr. John Lee Mahin^ Chicago 

This topic was assigned to me by my good friend, Mr. Frank 
Presbrey. If he intended to hand me a lemon, I shall retaliate 
by attempting to give him some good lemonade. If he had asked 
me to cover the topic, " How to successfully publish an Adver- 
tising ' Data Book,' an Advertising Magazine, an Advertising 
Agency House Organ and an Advertising Directory," I could at 
least have spoken from experience. 

Mahin's Magazine, after a comparatively brief but really suc- 
cessful existence, was discontinued, because I became convinced 
that the publishing of a successful advertising trade paper was a 
business entirely separate and distinct from an advertising agency. 
The fact seems clearly demonstrated to-day that the ,really suc- 
cessful trade papers, from the readers' standpoint, are not asso- 
ciated with any advertising agency. I refer particularly to 
Printer*' Ink and Advertising and Selling, Both of them are 
covering the field ably and acceptably, and one of the reasons why 
I hope the Mahin Advertising Company will grow to much larger 
proportions is that such growth will justify our largely increasing 
the advertising space we buy in them, which we know pays us welL 

The newspaper annual of N. W. Ayer 8c Son .certainly occupies 
a field of great usefulness and value. I question whether it could 
be successfully published except by a large advertising agency 
organization. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book naturally grew like " Topsy." 
We wanted the information it contains assembled in convenient 
form for our customers and ourselves. We had our desks loaded 
with voluminous and cumbersome data, and had to carry a big 
grip full of papers when we traveled. We realized that all this 
data could be briefed and put into a small book and much time be 
saved for us, our customers and the space owners. Our first book 
contained no advertisements but our own. We gave the data books 
away then, but found that, while people accepted copies, they 
valued the book, according to habit, at just about what it cost 
them, — nothing. 

The Mahin Messenger is a house organ and our only real so- 
licitor. It was started as such and continues to-day to be nothing 
else. We do not ask Uncle Sam for the second-class postage 
privilege. We want to feel free to boost our business and say 
what we please in the Messenger, We try to send it only to people 
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who are interested in the subject of selling in a broad national 
way. We know why every name on the list is put there. We did 
not take any advertisements for some time. 

The Messenger makes good for us as a solicitor. It is the only 
one we employ. It locates all our new business except that sent 
to us by our satisfied customers recommending our service to others. 
It enables us to truthfully say we put all our time and thought 
upon and exert all our energy in serving our customers after they 
come to us^ instead of making them pay the cost of soliciting them 
and others to become our customers. 

I am glad to attend a meeting of this kind where we talk so 
freely and frankly about reforms needed in the advertising busi- 
ness. The possibilities for secret understandings^ rebates^ and 
differentials in the advertising field are manifold^ and it is only 
in the glaring light of the noonday sun of publicity that the dross 
can be separated from the gold. 

Where there are secrecy and subterfuge, there is always a possi- 
bility of hidden irregularity. An irregularity in practice does now 
and then come to the top; and, when it does come to light in the 
conduct of a man or an organization given to secretive, and con- 
sequently doubtful, practices, it is a safe assumption that many 
more unfair deeds are successfully covered up by them than the 
few that reach the daylight. 

On the other hand, anything a man does openly, candidly, mak- 
ing known his aims, his purposes and his methods to all the world, 
cannot be far wrong or it will not endure. This is also true of 
the acts of an organization. All space sold in the Mahin Adver^ 
iising Data Book and the Mahin Messenger is sold for cash abso- 
lutely on its merits. Advertisers confirm this by using the space 
frankly, openly and over their own names. 

While I think the conditions in the advertising field are better 
than the conditions in many other forms of business, yet reforms 
are certainly needed and thorough publicity is, in my judgment, the 
most efficient purifying agent that can be applied to evils wherever 
they exist in our complex social, business and civic life. 

Deeply involved in the topic assigned to me is a question of 
the most far-reaching importance. It is the defining of the term 
advertising agent. What is an advertising agent? Do you know 
any two men engaged in the business, which each calls an adver- 
tising agency, who agree upon its scope, its functions and what its 
relation should be with customers and space owners? 

There is an old type of advertising agent who directly and 
avowedly represents the publisher. He frankly sells space, and 
such service as he may perform in making it valuable to the adver- 
tiser, on* the basis that the publisher pays him for his work, and 
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advertisers dealing with this type of agent do so on the basis that 
the agent's service costs them nothings because he sells them space 
at the same price at which they could buy it direct Irom the space 
owners. Under this system advertisers seldom know accurately 
what commissions the agent receives; in fact^ have no right to 
know what they are, or to participate in the rebates the agent 
secures by combined buying or the use of a house organ or so- 
called directory as a club upon the weak publishers. Who shall 
say such an agent is not justified in doing as he pleases m long 
M his understanding with his customer is frankly that of securing 
his pay from the publisher and not from the advertiser? 

Then there is another type of agent who is neither one thing 
nor the other, who gravitates back and forth between the publisher 
and the advertiser on a standard that is ethically and funda- 
mentally wrong. On one hand he tells the publisher and space 
owner that the commissions he receives from him are of primary 
importance. He promises more business for larger commissions. 

Then he secures customers on the offer to divide those com- 
missions with them and in order to convince a customer that the 
larger commission wUl not influence him in recommending an un- 
worthy medium against one idlowing him a smaller commission, he 
offers to equalise the matter by charging 5, 10 and sometimes, but 
rarely, 15% on the net. 

This agent is certainly in a trying position. He solicits large 
commissions from the publisher upon the theory that he is going 
to send the publisher more business. Then he promptly nullifies 
his position by promising his customer not to be influenced by 
larger commissions, because he rebates the commissions to his cus- 
tomer and charges him a fixed percentage on the net. I simply 
cannot answer the question: " Is an agent of this type justified 
in publishing a house organ or a directory ? " because I cannot 
figure out wherein he is justified in even existing. 

Then there is a third type of agent. He sells service to his 
customers. He offers his counsel, his buying power, his copy- 
writing ability and his powers to co-operate in sales planning and 
execution and charges a fee for this service. Then instead of 
taking up with the publisher and space owner the subject of 
amount of commissions allowed, this agent considers the rate and 
the value of the service rendered from the standpoint of the space 
user. He will demand and get all the commissions that publishers 
or space owners pay for business, but he will secure them not on 
the basis of promising to work for publishers or space owners, 
but because he is offering them business already created and de* 
veloped, and entitled to as Jow a net rate as the publisher or 
space owner is willing to make to any. Furthermore, this type of 
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agent in refusing to consider as primary the commission — the 
difference between the gross and net rate — will be able to buy 
space at its service value^ which is often less than the net rate^ 
even after the largest ** commissions " are deducted from publishers' 
or space owners' given prices. This type of agent calls the pub- 
lisher's bhiff about " protecting " him by showing him clearly that 
no one can protect an agent but himself. 

If any of you gentlemen imagine for one instant that you are 
protected by the so-called contract publications who require you to 
sign a contract to not sell space to your customers at less than 
the gross rates — let me show you the fallacy of your position. 

If you are an " authorized agent/* ought you not to be able to 
give your customen the same rates that any other " authorized 
agent " will make to them and you receive your full " commission " 
from the publisher? 

If you can get any contract publisher to even answer that ques- 
tion^ limiting the time your customer and yourself can have^ the 
benefit of the rate made by your competing " authorized agent " 
to one year^ you will do something worth doing. 

True, the publisher will tell you to bring evidence of rate 
cutting, and he will refuse recognition to rate-cutting agents. 
But did you ever hear of any agent being cut off, and was n't 
there a story going the rounds here a short time ago where a famous 
club in New York started to cut off an agent, and put him back 
quickly when they were told about the Sherman Anti-Trust Law? 

The third type of agent I am speaking about is not wasting 
any time asking publishers who cannot even maintain their own 
rates, to protect him from his competitors. He will protect him- 
self, putting in his whole time, earning every cent of his fee in 
actual service to his customer — the advertiser, who in the end 
pays the whole bill. 

He will try and earn his fee four times, t. e,, — 

First. .As a 'counselor, and he cannot recommend or condemn 
a medium unless he has had successful experience in using it. 

Second, In his buying power, and he cannot buy best when he 
looks to the publisher or space owner for protection, compensation 
or anything else than full service for the advertiser. 

Third. In his copy service, because space intelligently selected 
and well bought is valueless unless filled with the right matter. 

Fourth. In his co-operation with the advertisers' sales force 
showing how to use advertising to intensify and economize their 
own efforts in the conviction that a personal salesman's time is 
too valuable to do any of the work an advertisement can do, and 
no advertisement fulfills its complete mission unless it has the 
hearty^ confident co-operation of personal salesmanship. 
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This type of agent can sell his service to anyone he chooses so 
long as he keeps faith with his customers. He can issue a news- 
paper directory and a house organ and sell space in them because 
the whole transaction is straightforward and open. The space 
owners who buy space in his house organ and directory buy a 
service from the agent, and become his customers in every sense 
of the word. His other customers see and know the extent to 
which these particular customers, who have space to sell, are served 
in comparison with those who are buying space. 

There is a growing tendency among advertisers to prefer to read 

at their leisure carefully planned sales talks in a monthly house 

' organ, or study at their convenience digested data in a directory, 

rather than to be continually subjected to the importunings and 

inconvenient calls of personal salesmen. 

Advertisers know that personal salesmanship must be paid for 
out of the money they pay for advertising space. The publishers' 
and space owners' representatives who carry the advertiser ideas 
and suggestions which he can use in his sales work, perform for 
the advertiser a valuable service. It is this type of representative 
who realizes that his own services can be increased in value to 
himself and his publication and the cost minimised to the adver- 
tiser by giving the widest possible expression to such ideas through 
the printed page. That is why he saves everybody money and 
makes more for himself by giving the widest publicity to his 
creative ideas in Printers' Ink, Advertising and Selling, Standard 
Advertising, the Mail Order Journal and such house organs and 
directories as he knows have a confident, loyal, representative 
group of readers. 

Let it be said in passing that no group of readers wUl remain 
long responsive and loyal unless they are benefited by what they 
read. 

To respond directly to the question assigned me: "Are Agents 
Justified in Publishing House Organs or Newspaper Directories ? " 
I say, " Yes," with the following conditions and reasons governing 
my decision. 

If to properly conduct an advertising agency is to conduct a 
business that has a distinct function and a well-defined position 
in the business world in the same sense that the manufacturer' who 
produces your shoes and mine, our hats, our coats, or prepares for 
the market the delicacies that grace our tables, has a distinct 
position and performs a necessary and recognised service, — and 
I think most of us here to-day will maintain that an advertising 
agency is a distinct business institution — then an advertising 
agency is justified in publishing a house organ or directory as 
much as any manufacturer or wholesaler is justified in doing so. 
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We all agree that a house organ is a good things a proper thing, 
a just thing and profitable wit£al for many manufacturers. Then 
certainly it is a good thing and a proper thing for the advertising 
agent who conducts his business and publishes his house organ 
along the same lines. A manufacturer wants to sell shoes, hats, 
foods, books or paper patterns, he issues a house organ, and he 
sells advertising space in it. 

An advertising agent wants to sell a highly organized, spe- 
cialized assisting service to the people whom it will benefit. He 
issues a house organ. I say there is no reason why he should not 
sell advertising space in his house organ or directory, or both, if 
such publications are handled in the same frank, open, straight- 
forward manner in which it is done by the Butterick Company, 
the Home Pattern Company, Harper's Bros., The Century Com- 
pany, Scribner's and Doubleday, Page Sc Co., and in which we 
handle the Mahin Mesienger and the Mahin Advertising Data 
Book, 

The two fundamentals of our policy are: 

Fint. To sell space in these publications for cash absolutely 
on its merits, with no other consideration whatever, between us 
and the purchaser, in the same way that a high class standard 
magazine sells space. 

Second, To not allow ourselves, in advising our regular cus- 
tomers, to be influenced in any way by that fact that a space owner 
does or does not buy space in the Meuenger or Data Book. 

We do not seek to pose as enthusiasts who are so high-minded 
that we cannot err. There are the elements of self-preservation 
and self-advancement in this system of ours. It is manifestly to 
our interest to advise our customers to the best of our ability so 
that their accounts may grow and become more valuable to us as 
well as to them. 

Further than this, our methods of dealing are frank and open 
so that, if we did allow ourselves to become prejudiced in favor 
of the space owners who buy space in the Messenger and Data 
Book, our customers (who are at all times familiar with these two 
publications and the advertisements therein) would realize and 
resent it; and such an irregularity on our part could not, as I have 
said before, endure under the light of the publicity which our 
standard of doing business insures will be given our acts all the 
time. 
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is advertising an investment or an expense? 

Paper by Mr. E. W. Sklls^ New York 

Adtertisino has many of the characteristics of ordinary com- 
modities of trade; it may be bought and sold and has a certain 
definite value aside from that of the material and physical labor 
of which it is composed and^ according to its application^ as is 
the case with any other commodity, may with propriety be carried 
as an investment in the balance sheet of a going concern. It 
differs, however, from other commodities in that the benefits to be 
derived are limited to the advertiser, and cannot be dissociated 
from the particular thing or business advertised, and as such dis- 
posed of to another, in which respect it is identical with good 
will. 

And just as opinions and policies differ as to the extent to which 
good will, patents and kindred things should be regarded as an in- 
vestment, they differ as to advertising. But if it can be shown that 
a going concern has something of real value in its good name and 
good will, something that could be realized upon in any disposition 
of its business and upon which as an investment it is receiving satis- 
factory returns, there should be no objection to treating it as an 
investment, and the same argument holds true of advertising, which, 
for the purpose of this illustration^ is a component of good will. 

A person, firm or company, at the outset of an undertaking which 
has something to dispose of not previously known to the public, or 
for which superior merit may be claimed, should undertake to pro- 
vide sufficient capital not only for plant and working materials bni 
for advertising, in order to adequately bring to the attention of the 
public the merits of that which is to be disposed of. In such a case 
the amount so provided and spent might with all propriety be con- 
sidered as an investment and carried as such in the balance sheet, 
and in any disposition of the business would have a good will value 
depending upon the returns of the business. 

On the other hand, an old and established business — such, for in- 
stance, as a mutual assurance association — would not be justified 
in, or have any reason for, carrying as an investment the expendi- 
tures which it might make for advertising, for as such it is not an 
asset which could be realized and distributed; it has no place as 
good will value to the association whose business could not be sold; 
it is not a thing for which new capital could be raised, and so it 
would not be practical to consider it as an investment. 

Generally speaking, such advertising as may be done for the 
purpose of bringing some new business or branch of business, some 
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new or improved article or articles to the attention of the public^ 
which has a direct effect in creating or measurably increasing the 
good will of a business undertaking, may be considered as an in- 
vestment, in that there has been an appreciable increase in the 
amount of capital employed; such advertising as may be done to 
maintain a normal distribution or to keep the name and nature of 
a business before the public, or for the purposes of calling atten- 
tion to special temporary prices of articles, while having some effect 
upon the good will of the business, should not require further capi- 
tal and should be provided for out of its current operations — in 
other words, should be considered as an expense. 

Between the extremes — say, of a newly started proprietary 
medicine business the principal asset of which might be its adver- 
tising, and an old-established mutual assurance association, with 
no asset of that nature — would fall all the other undertakings 
which advertise or depend in any degree upon publicity for the 
marketing of what they have to dispose of. 

Recognizing, as anyone must who sees the daily papers and the 
current magaxines and kindred publications, the strides that have 
been made in the science of advertising in latter years, and the suc- 
cess of the advertising people in putting their matter in such form 
and through such mediums as ±o reach the greatest number of their 
possible consumers, and recognizing, also, the infinite and increas- 
ing variety of the things which apparently it is advantageous to 
advertise, I venture to suggest a new field of advertising, with a 
firm conviction that it will arrest your attention. 

It is, I believe, a field which has not been entered by you in 
a systematic and scientific manner — I mean the proper and ade- 
quate advertidng of the financial affairs of our corporations in 
which the public is interested, either directly as shareholder or 
indirectly through their influence upon general business conditions. 

However meritorious advertising of the character you are accus- 
tomed to may be, advertising the financial affairs of corporations 
is of far greater public importance, especially at this time, when 
there is so much unjust agitation against corporate affairs; and 
you, gentlemen of the advertising profession, have a public duty 
in this connection that you can and should perform, the effects of 
which should be far-reaching and of inestimable public benefit. 

In my experience as a public accountant I have had to do with 
the financial affairs not only of practically all kinds of corpora- 
tions, but with those of the government, states and municipalities, 
and have come in more or less intimate contact with many of the 
various officers and managers of all of them; and it is based upon 
this experience that I have formed my judgment that the manage- 
ments of our corporations are generally honest and, as compared 
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with those of public affairs^ more economical and efficient; that 
there is far more dishonesty among politicians and office holders 
than among our corporation managers. 

I also base upon this experience my opinion that full publicity 
of the affairs of corporations would be beneficial not only to the 
public, but to the corporations themselves, as the actions and in- 
vestigations brought About by the public uneasiness would be largely 
forestalled thereby. But to obtain these results, full publicity 
will be necessary and the public will have to be satisfied that the 
figures contained in the publications are accurate. Certificates of 
reputable public accountants to be made a part of such publica- 
tions will undoubtedly have an influence in attaining this end. 

In order that an advertising man may intelligently canvass this 
class of business, he should be able not only to impress the manage- 
ments with the desirability of such publicity, but he should have 
some knowledge of the form and the amount of detail which his 
public will require, and with anything less than which it will not 
be satisfied. In view of the general agitation for laws to restrict 
or control the business of corporations, and of the* continual in- 
vestigations which are being made, I believe the management of 
corporations will accept the counter effect of publicity. This refers 
to corporations whose securities ar& quoted and dealt in and in 
whose affairs the public is concerned. 

The proposition divides itself into two essential elements: 

First. That dealing with capitalization which embraces all the 
fixed, liquid, floating and current assets on the one hand and liabili- 
ties — both funded and current — on the other. In the prepara- 
tion of this information nothing should be hidden and all essential 
details given. 

Second, That dealing with the operations which relate to earn- 
ings or sales. Beginning with the total amount of such earnings 
or sales fully classified there should be shown successively the 
allowance thereon, the direct costs, consisting of labor, material 
and incidental expenses, the general expenses, the fixed charges for 
taxes, interest, sinking funds, and finally the balance, if any avail- 
able, and its application for extensions of the business, betterments, 
dividends, etc., and the remainder to be carried to the reserve, sur- 
plus and profit and loss accounts. There should be uniformity of 
publicity for business of a like character. 

These details need not, and indeed should not, disclose what are 
generally regarded as trade secrets. I mean by this, certain pro- 
cesses and trade affairs which from their nature should be kept 
secret and not disclosed to competitors and others. 

It is my opinion that the present day inertia of business is due 
more to the unwarranted agitation of the politicians against cor- 
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porations than to any other one cause. If the affairs of all corpora- 
tions were generally made known^ the voting masses wonld not be 
misled by the unscmpnlous attacks of politicians who use any and 
all means to attract votes. 

The daily press^ magazines and kindred publications are the nat- 
ural mediums through which the knowledge of corporate affairs 
should reach the public. The cost to the corporations of this pub- 
licity would be more than offset by the reduction in the expeiise of 
lobb3ring9 defense against unjust legislation and blackmailing legis- 
lators ; and, moreover, a considerable part of the cost of such pub- 
licity could very properly be charged as a^ investment, while the 
cost of lobbying defense against unjust legislation and meeting the 
demands of blackmailing legislators must without question all be 
charged to expense. 

It could not be said that all corporations are free from censure, 
but publicity would act as a' restraint upon these and would put in 
a fair light before the public those institutions which are entitled 
to the credit for the great commercial development of this country. 

Many corporations issue printed annual reports, and some of 
them are published in the daily papers in abbreviated form. All 
corporations should issue full reports to their stockholders and 
should publish them generally for the enlightenment of the invest- 
ing and voting public 

When you shall have* organized a systematic campaign for this 
class of advertising, it will be your particular province to determine • 
the character of the publications that these financial affairs should 
appear in, but I venture to suggest that, if in addition to reaching 
the investing public through the conservative press, they are also 
placed in the popular newspapers, and periodicals with the large 
circulations, they would be such plain contradictions of many of 
their articles attacking corporate affairs that they would have a 
salient influence in a fertile field — the voting public. With no 
matter what skill your advertising matter is prepared and with no 
matter how much judgment it is placed to reach your public, the 
maximum of good residts cannot be attained if the general business 
of the country is abnormally depressed, and you, as much as any 
one else, are vitally interested to see that the causes of these de- 
pressions are removed. 
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CO-OPtRATION BETWEEN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
AND TRADE PAPERS 

Paper by Frederick T. Frazer, New York 

If it shall be possible within the prescribed limit of this paper to 
make clear to you the motives inspiring the attitude of that part of 
the trade press which does not recognise^ in a technical sense, ad- 
vertising agents, we shall have taken the first necessary step toward 
accomplishing real co-operation between us. 

Judging by the sentiments expressed by your chairman when 
tendering the invitation to address you on this subject, you are seek- 
ing the facts in the case. You want to know why the publishers of 
many class magazines do not view your efforts in the same light as 
the publishers of general magazines. If such an aggregate of intel- 
ligence as is here represented can be made to grasp the situation 
completely, it will be possible, beyond any shadow of doubt, to 
establish a working basis which will be mutually satisfactory and 
profitable. 

Perhaps if you were privileged to attend the directors' meetings 
of trade papers when this topic is up for discussion, you would get 
a better understanding of the considerations which influence our 
.attitude. There words are not minced. Here he that asks shall 
receive; otherwise we would not be living up to the abounding 
liberality of Boston which we are enjoying to-day. So you shall 
have the facts. Some of them may wound your feelings. But by 
the j udgment of such of you as have voiced your opinions, the seem- 
ing aloofness of trade publishers is the most distressing affliction 
from which your business body suffers. And if we are to perform 
the operation of transfusion of the vital fluid, by which we mean, 
effect substantial co-operation, you should be made aware of the 
necessities of the case and submit yourselves resignedly to the knife, 
even though it hurt some, in the assurance of certain benefits to 
follow to your business health. So we shall endeavor to enlighten 
you without equivocation, presenting our own diagnosis and not that 
of any other individual or set of individuals. We shall try to be 
as fair as we are frank. 

First of all, dispel from your minds any notion that the trade 
press harbors any spirit of antagonism toward agents. The alleged 
existence of a feeling akin to antipathy has frequently been as- 
serted, but never with the consent or endorsement of the publishers. 
The statement reflects upon our common sense. There is absolutely 
nothing to it. You and we must have business relations. They must 
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be cordial to be effective. It is not true in this instance, as with 
some men and women, that we can't get along with you and can't 
get along without you. The need of closer sympathy is more press- 
ing than ever, and no one appreciates it more than we. That estab- 
lished, let 's get down to brass tacks without verbal flourishes. 

The first and chief objection of trade paper publishers to allow- 
ing commissions to agents is its clearing the way for under-quoting 
our rate cards. Ton may question the possibility of trouble on that 
score. We speak from experience. Most of us have put the plan to 
a thorough test. Right down the line of our oldest clients, we were 
informed that they could get better rates on space on our own pub- 
lications than we ourselves would give. Further, advertisers em- 
ploying their own publicity experts wanted to know wherein their 
service was deficient by comparison with that of the agents that 
they should be thus discriminated against. Could we say " There 's 
a reason " when repeated and vain attempts to discover one proved 
conclusively that there was no sound reason? In some respects our 
dealing with them direct was even more satisfactory to us than 
dealing with them through agents. Our policy could not he justi- 
fied. Of logic in it there was none. The advertiser placing his 
publicity with us through an agency was not entitled to get a lower 
rate, by the return to him of all or part of the agent's commission, 
than the advertiser dealing with us direct. Allowing a commission 
to one, we should in fairness allow it to the other. To allow it to 
both would be equivalent to cutting rates, and that would be ruinous. 

Perhaps you think we magnify this evil, that the splitting of 
commissions looms up before us as a spectre, and through over- 
wrought imaginings has disturbed our wonted serenity to the im- 
pairment of our reasoning faculties. . Scarcely! Some of the 
leaders among you make the claim that the commission is their own, 
to do with as they will, and with them splitting commissions is a 
common practice. We take issue with the recent writer who de- 
clared the acceptance of commissions is a form of bribery and un- 
moral because dishonest. If you render a service to a publication 
and that publication pays you for it, whose right is it to dictate to 
you the disposition of that income? It has come to you in a per- 
fectly honorable way unless you have used the blackjack of coer- 
cion upon the publisher, in which event you are culpable. Morally 
we think it is perfectly sound. Practically we think it is most un- 
wise, under some conditions. It kills the famous goose. It deprived 
you of your trade paper commissions. And our point is that if the 
leading agencies split commissions it would be relatively worse with 
the smaller agencies. So while we make no criticism of the moral- 
ity of the act of the agent who splits a commission which he comes 
by rightly, we cannot as publishers permit this to occur because 
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of the attendant evils^ especially in causiiig constant irritation with 
customers. 

This line of thought leads us to our second objection to allowing 
commissions, namely, that there is no value received by the trade 
paper from the agent. The trade press does not get your service. 
Now we are treading on the low portions of your anatomies, and 
we shall be as gentle as possible. You are engaged in the profes- 
sion, science, vocation, or whatever you may dub it, of making other 
people's business grow through publicity. You contract with manu- 
facturers or wholesalers to handle their advertising. Your rela- 
tions are with them primarily. They are with us only incidentally. 
Your dealings with us are essential to the proper fulfillment of your 
contract with them. Our pages are to you the means to an end, and 
that end is to make good with the party of the second part, the 
advertiser. We fulfill our obligations to the advertiser when we 
print his announcement in our publication. The source of the copy 
is of no consequence or moment to us, after we, and not others, have 
induced the advertiser to use our space. 

At this juncture we hear a distant rumble. Quickly it swells into 
a mighty chorus until it almost deafens us with this message: " We 
agents make contracts with you, also. We can fulfill our contract 
with the advertiser without making contracts with you. We can 
swing the business to the consumer magazines — and the consumer 
magazines allow commissions,'* 

The third objection to allowing conmiissions is that trade papers 
do not get new accounts from agents. We will modify that to the 
extent of saying that they do sometimes, but very rarely. It was 
the same when commissions were allowed. Trade papers are left to 
their own resources, so far as cooperation on the part of agents 
is concerned. You don't want to be bothered with advertisers in 
the chrysalis state who can't afford a general campaign. We nurse 
those accounts, and in doing so — mark this well — trade papers 
create more netp general publicity accounts than the agents. 

Do you doubt that statement? Within the past year we have had 
at least a dozen requests for exchange of publications from the 
best known weekly and monthly magazines in the country. They 
do not conceal the reasons for these requests. They do not say they 
simply cannot get along without basking in the rays of our edlitorial 
brilliancy. Theirs is a business reason wholly, and like as not they 
have no interest in our somewhat technical effusions. They state 
plainly that they want to keep in touch with the concerns that are 
developing as. advertisers, and they acknowledge that they learn of 
more new advertisers through the trade press than from aU other 
sources combined. 

It could not be otherwise. You are not interested in the man 
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who is ready to spend $500 in a year introducing his new line of 
goods. To the trade paper he stands in strong silhouette as an- 
other twelve-time adverther; and after a certain number of his 
kind are secured, our operating expenses are covered. We need 
him in our business. So trade papers must send their representa- 
tives to every concern, however small, that either does or may 
want to do business with them. They incur heavy expenses in 
these country-wide missionary endeavors. They are interested in 
the man who wants to take a flyer at a cost of a hundred dollars. 
They watch the growth of every house in their field. By gradual 
process they work the occasional sixteenth of a page advertiser up 
to a regular twelve-time full-page advertiser. When his distribu- 
tion warrants it, they advise him to spread himself with general 
advertising, and his success in their hands decides him to take their 
counsel. Even then, when he turns to the agency to direct his cam- 
paign, the trade papers must follow him up as closely as if they were 
preparing his copy. They must do this for editorial as well as 
business reasons. They must be in a position to furnish information 
concerning him and his output every new season. They advise him, 
help him to broaden into a national factor, and the agent and the 
general magazine usually reap the greater amount of benefit. 

Now, it has been suggested to the trade paper publishers that 
they recognize the " service " agents and not the rest. With due 
respect for the eminent men who have advocated that course, we 
regard it as impracticable to attempt to differentiate. Wliat would 
the trade paper publisher do, for example, who finds that one or 
more of the agents specializing in his particular field, and deliver- 
ing the largest amount of copy to him, are least deserving of such 
recognition because they are not really ** service " agents ? Shall 
we recognize the non-producers and not the producer? We cannot 
see any hope for a new dispensation under that scheme. Nor do 
we see where in granting the commission for new business you would 
have any chance to benefit, since we solicit regularly every account 
holding any possibilities. 

Get, first of all, a due appreciation of the power and prestige 
of trade publications, and do not consider them in the class of also- 
rans. The largest and most successful agencies in the country 
assert openly that a campaign of general publicity without trade 
publicity cannot attain the maximum of results. Yet almost invari- 
ably the practice of agents is to jump the advertiser into an exclu- 
sively consumer campaign, either regardless of or in ignorance of 
the limitations of his distribution and the trade's lack of familiarity 
with his product. 

In your franker moments you make no hesitancy to tell us you 
cannot bother with trade paper work, particularly with those of 
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OS who do not allow commissions. -You frequently advise your 
client to do hit own paper advertising, and he is prone to turn over 
to us an advertising goulash, composed of fragments dug from the 
various copy you provided that he liked, and he runs that, or worse, 
although, being intended for the consumer, it lacks the distinctive 
elements that trade paper advertising should possess. 

An agent ought to consider it as dishonest, and as hurtful to his 
own \nterests, to omit from his plan a better trade paper because it 
does not allow a commission, as to include a poor paper because it 
does allow a commission. Either course may weaken or seriously 
impair the general campaign, whereas the object should be to sup- 
plement, strengthen and support it. Right here let us state that 
we have no axe to grind. As evidence of the good fellowship exist- 
ing between the agents and ourselves, we receive for every issue of 
the Haberdasher copy from half a dozen or more of the leading 
agencies of the country. Let us add, also, that a majority of the 
agencies with whom we do business have endorsed our stand in the 
matter of commissions, based upon the splitting experience of the 
period when commissions were allowed. They have said that they 
stand shoulder to shoulder with us, and in order to freeze out the 
unworthies, they are satisfied to forego the commissions when they 
know that it is not a matter of selfishness on the part of the trade 
paper publisher. Some, in fact, have declared that a commission 
from a trade paper savors more of gratuity than of compensation, 
which, under present conditions, is true in its ultimate analysis. 
And it is an unfailing sign of weakness and decline for any trade 
paper operating on a non-commission basis to change its policy and 
grant commissions under present conditions. The publications of 
circulation and merit keep on growing in spite of their refusal to 
grant commissions. 

We can and do reciprocate materially. No modern and progres- 
sive trade paper man will attempt to dissuade an advertiser from 
engaging in general publicity. Rather, he will encourage it, in the 
knowledge that it makes for the security and growth of that busi- 
ness, and so lays the foundations for a heavier and continued trade 
appropriation. We do maintain that none but a mail order cam- 
paign can be complete without trade publicity, this in contrast to 
the attitude of the average agent who will take on the trade pub- 
licity and include it in his plan only when he is forced to. 

We reciprocate for any value received by advising our customers 
where they should place their business. We can influence them. 
We do influence them. For example, within the past two years it 
has been possible for the Haberdasher to turn something over half 
a million dollars of general publicity into chosen channels. Often 
the agents do not know what factor determined the advertiser to 
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pick them as against a score x>f others. Oar correspondence would 
reveal some decidedly interesting sidelights on that point. 

Agents, reverse your tactics toward trade publicity completely. 
Recognize, as we have said, the power and prestige of the trade 
press. Instruct your solicitors to work in conjunction with our 
solicitors in the encour.agement and development of advertising up- 
starts. The knowledge the trade press men possess concerning the 
financial backing and advertising sentiments of their clients will 
be invaluable to you. It will enable you to save a lot of the ammu- 
nition you are now wasting upon concerns that are not in a position 
to finance, nor in a mood to favor, a campaign of general publicity 
and probably never will be. It will enable you to concentrate your 
resources upon the aggressive houses that are feeling their way 
cautiously and have botib plans for expcmsion and the means, or the 
ability to acquire the means, to put the plans into effect when they 
are ready to do so. Could you more firmly establish yourselves 
in the good graces of any house than to give it your sage counsel 
when it is about to pass from the youth of a limited trade cam- 
paign to the maturity of national advertising? Why, instead of 
your scrambling for an account ready to make its first appropriation 
for general advertising, the agency that had been helping it over 
the rough places would have it already clinched and cinched. 

Instead of assuming an unwilling, if not actually antagonistic 
attitude toward trade publicity, you would be seeking it on a profit- 
able bctsis, you would be feathering your own nests. Instead of 
leaving the early development of new accounts to the trade press 
alone, you would form an alliance with the trade press so that you 
could work for and with them and they for and with you. And with 
your aid the trade press would be placed in a position where it 
would not only have to recognize your efforts as valuable service to 
them, but could allow commissions regardless of your use of them. 
There we have it ! A plan for co-operation that is not one-sided, 
that must prove acceptable to both. You can force the trade papers 
to recognize your services to them, if you will only render them 
actual service. Benefits will accrue to you as well as to them; and 
they are not so narrow or short-sighted as not to be willing, even 
eager, to pay for what they know will be beneficial to them. Busi- 
ness is business, and this is strictly a business problem. You 've 
got to show a publisher more than promises of increased business. 

Don't try further to convince the trade paper publisher that he 's 
an ingrate, for he knows better. Awaken to this opportunity, and 
act. Act toward him and for him as you now act toward and for 
the general magazines. You seek co-operation? ,You can have it 
the moment you begin to co-operate. And whether you follow the 
plan here outlined or deviate from it in some respects, or discard it 
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entirely for something better, if this paper shall have given you a 
better understanding of some trade publishers' views on the prob- 
lem that vexes you^ and thereby be the means of aiding you to solve 
it^ and to increase the efficitocy of your service to mankind, which 
in our humble opinion is unsurpassed by that of any other calling, 
we shall feel, indeed, that our hibors have not been in vain. 



DISCUSSION 

Mr. Shives. I think Mr. Fraxer has spoken of advertising from 
one angle alone and that is the angle of his paper. He has got to 
consider the ultimate consumer. I want to set forth the general 
proposition, only as a beginner, and that is that the trade publication 
should consider the agents who are caring for propositions which 
concern the general consumer. In other words, if a proposition is 
one which concerns men's wear, for example, a proposition which 
concerns the general consumer, it becomes a general advertising 
proposition, and the general proposition should be supplemented* 
with dealer advertising in the trade publications and the least the 
trade publication could do would be to recognize the- agent so far 
as these accounts are concerned. 

So I say that the trade publications, should recognize agents who 
render the advertising service; agents who are engag^ in the 
work of developing business when the proposition concerns that 
which is used by the general public, and that they should do, if 
nothing else. I think it is unjust to advertising agents, after they 
have started advertising a business and want to supplement the 
general advertising with trade publication advertising, and are 
denied the commission which they have earned, which your solicitors 
have not earned, for they have not developed the account. 

As far as splitting commissions is concerned, I want to say there 
never have been such commissions that are worth splitting. On the 
other hand, I have heard it said that the hi^-priced solicitors of 
the trade publications do more or less splitting, and they have some- 
thing to split. 

One more thought, if I can think on my feet. This is my first 
effort before a national organization. I have covered the point 
whether we render the service or not, or whether we earn the com- 
mission. I have covered that point. I do not believe I can recall the 
other point. It is not necessary. There are so many points I would 
like to cover in the address, but it would take two hours to do it. 

Mr. Seals of the Merchants' Publicity Corporation. Mr. Frazer 
has said that agencies in the trade field, for the most part, do not 
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render service. I maintain that they most emphatically do; those 
agencies, at least, who pretend to render a service, and who are 
working in that field with earnest clients ; people who are spending 
good money in the trade field, but do not have the brain power or 
the resources to outline a campaign, particularly with new adver- 
tisers. He has said that trade publications for the most part have 
never found it the fact that agencies in that particular field lay 
out campaigns or create new advertising. This is diametrically 
opposed to our experience. I would like to ask the publishers in 
the trade field what chance a special advertiser in that field would 
ever have of doing national advertising if the advertiser had gone 
to the trade publication in the beginning. We take the stand that 
if we discover an advertiser who is eligible to do advertising in the 
national field, we are. eligible by virtue of our broad-gauge attitude 
to turn the trend of that particular advertiser's thought in the 
proper direction, not necessarily restricted to one direction. We 
have been forced sometimes under these conditions to appeal to 
individuals who do not have sufficient understanding to realize why 
one class of publications pays commissions and others do not. It 
has been a barrier in our dealings to make them understand why 
that condition exists. They do not in every case understand what 
the resources or character of the agencies is, and they look with 
disfavor on the agency which is compelled to go out and make this 
statement to an advertiser. I think the suggestion made to the 
effect that trade publications should recognize the agency that does 
give service is a point very well taken, because you imagine the 
condition where an advertiser comes to a publication and wants to 
do a little advertising. It may be that the solicitor has sought the 
prospective advertiser. The agent is the only man that can take an 
unbiased attitude and tell the advertiser that the publication is 
spending money in some fields that ought to go in commission. 

I will go a little bit further than the gentleman a moment ago, 
stating that commissions should be paid only to those agencies who 
handle accounts that have a national or consumer basis. Is there 
any distinction between the service you render to a man who is 
advertising to the consumer, or in the trade field, if it happens to 
be real service? I can't see it, personally. It takes just as much 
time, brains and energy to write a piece of copy, illustrate it prop- 
erly, display it, set it up, give it the proper balance and arrange- 
ment, and attend to all Uie. details connected with that in the trade 
field as in the general field. 

Mr. M. p. Gould of New York. I happen to be a trade paper 
advertiser myself, to the extent of about one-third of the amount 
that our firm spends for itself. For the last six or seven years we 
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have averaged between fifteen and twenty thousand dollars a year, 
in advertising our own firm to retailers. It was a great surprise 
to me that the people were taking the trade papers so seriously^ and 
the commissions that they paid so seriously, because we have never 
done so. We learned seven or eight years ago that a direct mailing 
is far more effective at any time than any trade paper we ever used. 
We have in our business a cost system for every mail that goes out, 
and for every advertisement that is ever placed. I am not speaking 
of the business that we handle for manufacturers. I am speaking 
of the business of advertising ourselves, as advertising men. We 
have a cost system, a record book of the cost of everything done, 
what we do for ourselves, and I would be willing to show it to any 
trade paper publisher. The cost of advertising in a trade paper 
averages about three times the cost of advertising by direct mail, 
and we keep in the trade papers to please them to the extent of 
about one-fourth of our total appropriation, and then get our busi- 
ness by going dii'ectly after it. Now, I do not see why you should 
bother so much about commissions. If they do not want to give 
them, who cares? It does not amount to much, any way. If you 
ever have an advertiser who really wants to cover the trade, you 
have got to go directly, to the consumer and the dealer to do it. 
if you are going to exploit your proposition properly. Therefore, 
I think we must not put too much stress on these commissions from 
trade publications, but wake up to the fact that if we want real 
business for our customers, the manufacturers, we ought to go at 
their advertising for the trade the way that we would advertise 
ourselves. 

Mr. Erickson. I listened with great interest to Mr. Fraser. 
Apparently the technical papers have all the brains and all the 
executive ability to be found in the advertising world, or a very 
large proportion of it. Now, I have had some experience with trade 
papers. I have placed a good many thousands of dollars in them, 
and in some of the fields, such as the engineering and architec- 
tural, there are excellent publications. 

I agree with Mr. Gould that this matter is not a very serious one. 
The trouble with technical trade papers and their representatives is 
that they take themselves too seriously. They are a very small 
frog in a very big puddle. The aggregate circulation of all the 
trade papers of the United States is a dot after the comma, as com- 
pared with the magazines. What does it amount to? I do not sup- 
pose they have an aggregate circulation of £ve million copies. Con- 
sidering the circulation of the magazines and the daily press, what 
does it amount to? 

There is a good deal of rot about this commission idea. We are 
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approached time and time again by representatives of reputable 
trade papers^ and after we talk a while we show them we don't care 
whether we get a conmiission or not, because if I don't get a com- 
mission, I add 15 per cent to the cost, and my customer knows it. 
But what makes me so mad is that out of 200 publications there are 
two that I can't get commissions on, and I have to explain to iny 
client that on those two I cannot get commissions. It is just as the 
gentleman from the Publicity Bureau said. It annoys us to ex- 
plain that, and our customers can't appreciate the distinction. He 
appreciates the fact that the trade papers are a small toad in the 
puddle, but he cannot understand why they refuse what the dailies 
and large magazines do, allow a commission. You know, in the 
long run, the paper does not pay the commission; the advertiser 
pays it. When the rate cards are made up, that is taken into con- 
sideration. You pay it indirectly, and the advertiser pays the com- 
mission. Now, the trade paper goes all around, and their repre- 
sentatives antagonize and say things about the advertising agents 
that are not so. I remember fifteen or twenty years ago when the 
agent's commission on the very publications used to' run 25, 80, 
even 50 per cent. It was, " For heaven's sake, give us business at 
any price." That was their attitude. As they grew stronger in 
their respective fields, they began to pull in their lines. They did 
not need the agent so much, but they are making a mistake. If they 
co-operated with the intelligent, sales-producing agents of the coun- 
try, they would have more copy in their columns than they have. 

The trade papers have their place in the advertising world; a 
very small place. We need them; lots of times they are necessary, 
but they are making a mistake when they do not co-operate with 
the sales-producing agents of the country. If they co-operated 
with them, it would be to their advantage. They need us a great 
deal more than we need them. 

Mr. Walton. It seems to me that the crux of the situation with 
the advertising agent is the commission. The crux of the situation 
with the trade paper is the service. Is it possible for the two to 
co-operate? We have heard a good deal about co-operation and 
efficiency. As a general advertising agent, handling a small line of 
business, I speak from personal knowledge when I say that the 
trouble with the agents to-day is very largely as the gentleman on 
the platform has outlined. They do not give the service to the trade 
paper that the trade paper ought to have, and that the client is 
entitled to. 

I also make the assertion that the trade paper is wrong in not 
differentiating between the service agency and the man who is 
merely a so-called broker. I also want to say, reverting again to 
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the matter of commissions, that the agent to-day ought to go out 
and impress the public^ and impress the clients particularly with the 
fact that it is a service proposition, just as much as the lawyer gives 
service, and that the fee ought to rule, and that the 15 per cent is 
a fee, and that the 15 per cent ought to be paid on the trade paper 
advertising as well as on general business. If we recognise this 
principle, the whole difficulty will be solved and the trouble with the 
trade papers will evaporate as quickly as the mist before the morn- 
ing sun. 

Now, I speak somewhat from experience, because we are handling 
i^ New England a number of shoe accounts, and we find, and have 
found from our experience, that this is true. It is absolutely im- 
possible to get the dealers without certain trade papers. For in- 
stance, we placed an advertisement in Life, and sold a line of goods 
to the Crown Prince of Germany. How can we announce that to 
the trade, except through the Dry Goods Economist? How can 
we get dealers all over the country except through the shoetrade 
papers? It is impossible. This matter of circularizing by letter 
grows to an extent, when you begin to tabulate it, which is beyond 
the pocket-book. There arc 16,000 shoe dealers in this country 
rated from $8,000 up, with first-class credit. Mail letters to those 
16,000 dealers, with your two-cent mail, and probably two cents for 
handling and printing, and see where you would come out. You can 
reach those dealers very much more quiddy through the trade 
papers. 

Therefore I believe the expression of opinion from the gentle- 
man who has so forcibly expressed this whole thing from the stand- 
point of the trade papers is to a very large degree true. 

Mr. Cook. I want to say something about this <iuestion of com- 
missions. It seems to me the whole sense of the meeting is utterly 
lost. You would think to hear some of these men talk that they 
could not live without commissions. Do those men live on what the 
publisher hands them, or on what they do for the advertiser? I 
have managed to build up an advertising business by letting the 
advertiser know what he pays me, and letting him pay me, whether 
the publisher does or not. I recommend to those gentlemen who are 
so solicitous about their business that they shall so conduct their 
business that they can get their money from the advertiser, for 
whom they are actually working. 

Mr. Weeden. My experience with trade papers has been very 
limited. My attention has been called to their not paying commis- 
sions. I do not object to the commission, because you can make 
the advertiser pay whatever the service is worth. I do object to 
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their going against yon and working against you and getting all the 
business they can, where the money is sure. 

Mr. Blum. I believe the point all agents object to in this trade* 
paper question is the point of the friction induced — I believe it is 
induced not only on the question of commission; there are plenty 
of agents giving service that he can get paid for from his adver- 
tiser, but they find friction is induced by secret rebates given by 
trade papers. The agents of the country would like to see these 
trade papers live up to a certain standard, whether they allow u.s 
commissions or not. We can get along without commissions, but 
we don't want to get along in the face of friction, because that 
friction affects accounts on which the trade-paper end of the busi- 
ness may be 5 per cent, or 8 per cent of the actual expenditures, and 
friction is a thing which loses the account. 

Mr. Mahin. Mr. Eraser's point about the trade paper I am 
frank to say I endorse heartily^ with the possible exception of a 
general antagonism towards the agency system, which I feel some- 
how, unconsciously, that he was showing considerable effort to 
control in his own attitude. We feel the antagonism in a certain 
sense was justified by the remarks that were made afterwards. 
I am not in favor of Mr. Eraser's idea, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that is, if some of the agents do not ask for a commission^ 
but will be real good, while he won't pay them a commission, he 
will divert some of this half-mUlion-dollar appropriation that way. 
I don't want to be under that kind of an obligation to any publisher. 
If any publisher recommends anybody to use our service, I do not 
want to feel that he has attached to that recommendation the right 
to come in and say anything about how the list shall be made up. 
I would a good deal rather sell Mr. Eraser or anybody else who 
wants to do anything of that kind space in the Data Booh, and the 
Messenger. Every other publisher will know he has bought it, and 
they will go and tell our customers about it. They are told the first 
thing. It is explained to them. I would rather have it on that 
open, straightforward basis. 

One of the best things we heard this morning, and the thing we 
all should take away with us, was Mr. Sells' address. I never 
heard a finer thing for the advertising business than to have a public 
accountant get up and say that more economical forms in the use 
of printer's ink were a permanent asset, and could be carried on a 
balance sheet. Think of it! One of my customers some time ago 
was going to spend $50,000 more that year than he made. He 
wanted to know if he was justified in doing it; if he was justified 
in issuing preferred stock against his business. I wish I had had 
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at my tongue's end, or in a convenient place, what Mr. Sells said 
this morning. 

Another point that Mr. Sells makes. He has been dealing with 
the big corporations. He and Mr. George W. Perkins are aiding 
publicity. What kind of publicity, the kind that goes upstairs 
in a magazine office or newspaper office, or the kind that goes down- 
stairs ? Take the kind of advertising Uiat Billy Freeman is talking 
about. Do you suppose if Billy Freeman had a great big order 
from the Standard Oil Company in his paper, you would get Billy 
to do any muckraking? Would you think any the less of Billy that 
he stood by his customer that he was serving and working for? 
That is the essence of the whole situation ; it is a clarifying of the 
whole situation, a selling of service on its true merits for what it 
stands for, frankly and openly, without any question of it. 

Another thing amuses me. I never met an advertiser that got 
beyond the $10,000 a year stage that needed all the protection we 
throw around him. Most of my customers are smarter than I am, 
judging by the standard of the amount of money they make. Most 
of them do not need this protection. Most of them are amply able 
to take care of themselves. Most of them know all about you and 
your affairs. They know all the bad things that you have ever 
done. I can refer you to any one of my customers. They have 
them listed and catalogued. So don't let us belittle the business by 
making the customer a sort of widow and orphan proposition. A 
man came to me one day and said, " You are sending out an adver- 
tisement of investment concerns. Would you advise your mother 
to buy any stock in that concern ? " I said, " Not on your lif e, 
I woiUd n't advise my mother to buy any stock in the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company, which is the best investment I know anything 
about. I am not bujring a house, or anything else, because I am 
putting it all back there. It is the business for me." That is the 
attitude of most advertisers toward their business. They are all 
pretty live, alert fellows, and nine times out of ten the complaints 
we make about the other fellow getting in on our business is on 
accoi^nt of our own inefficiency. We didn't make good, and the 
other fellow beat us out. 

Mr. Sawyer. Perhaps I should not mix in on this question of 
commission to agents, as an advertiser, but it is from an adver- 
tiser's standpoint that I am permitted to speak. Our company has ^ 
used trade papers for many years, and we have used agencies for 
many years, and we think both of them are desirable and necessary. 
This question of commission between them, it seems to me, should 
be one for mutual adjustment. We, as advertisers, are willing and 
glad to pay for space in trade papers. We, as advertisers, are will- 
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ing and glad to pay commission to agencies^ and if the agency is a 
benefit to the trade paper and renders service, you will all agree 
with me that the trade paper should pay for tiiat service, and the 
trade paper does not want to get, or expect to get something for, 
nothing. The trade paper has benefited our company much, and 
I could mention many lines of thought in that connection. One 
thought is, how can you better reach the dealer and notify him, 
inform him of what you are doing to advertise your goods to the 
consumer than through the trade paper? I believe it is the cheapest 
medium through which you can reach the dealer and let him know 
what you are doing for him, and what you have got, and, on the 
other hand, I want to support the agency. The agencies have ren- 
dered us good and valuable service for all we have ever paid them, 
and I hope, if they can be of benefit to each other, they will get 
together on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Walton. It has been a very great question to me, hearing 
Mr. Mahin on the question of house organs for advertising agents, 
and I cannot refrain from asking him this question. How would 
he regard the purchasing agent of a large corporation, running a 
retail business on the side,. buying from tibe same manufacturers as 
the purchasing agent he bought from, and perhaps not consciously, 
but nevertheless unconsciously using the credits and debits of the 
retail store with the manufacturer, to balance his accounts with the 
manufacturer purchasing agent of another company? It seems to 
me that is the question, and also, there is a very large ethical ques- 
tion involved. 

Mr. Mahin. I know some houses that do that. I know some 
railroads that turn over to their advertising manager the time tables. 
The matter is frank and open. I would rather have them do it 
that way than to see some of the railroad agents handle it the way 
it is handled. 
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August Four — 9.80 a. h. 
Mr. Frank Presbrey, New York, Chairman 



Remarks by Mr. O. J. Gude, New York. In a conversation with 
President Dobbs^ I was congratulating him on this splendid gather- 
ing of the advertising men from all sections of the country, and on 
the growth and the development of the business in general; on the 
greater knowledge and the sincere desire for greater knowledge on 
all things as of advertising that seemed to pervade the organisa- 
tion, and the several thousand people interested in advertising that 
were present here. 

In that discussion I told Mr. Dobbs why I believed the adver- 
tising agent of to-day was a splendid evolution from the advertising 
agent as I had first known him, years ago, when, without in the 
slightest sense wishing to reflect on former methods, I was an adver- 
tising agent myself, in the outdoor line. We had to hustle hard to 
get business, and we had to seek for our compensation from the 
different media that we were supplying to our customers. 

Now, there has been an evolution, in the sense that I believe 
to-day the true advertising agent is entitled to a degree in the 
college of publicity, and he could be a D.O.P., Doctor of Publicity, 
just as well as anybody could be an M.D. for medical practice. I 
am sincere in that thought, and I know that the coming advertising 
agent, the man whose business is to grow and develop along the 
lines of the possibilities of the advertising business of this country, 
will and should be the .confidential and trusted adviser of the man 
who has the money to spend, and that* it will be and should be his 
endeavor on any and every occasion to guide that customer's expen- 
ditures along the lines that will produce the best results of the 
product that is seeking publicity. This is an old story to every 
advanced agent in the business. All are not advanced, but I can 
see a feeling in the atmosphere of this great convention, a trend in 
that direction, which I believe will be good, not only for the agent 
and for the plant owners, but primarily for the advertiser. 
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This problem of publicity to-day, with its increased recognition 
by the many factors that iiave use for the same, is ever and ever 
a greater problem to the advertiser that is looking for results, and 
it behooves the man who is advertising that the advertiser should 
have ad full and comprehensive and complete and fair a knowledge 
of every medium as it was in the past for him to be conversant with 
only one or two methods of publicity. In the past, the general agent 
has devoted his energy primarily to newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. In connection with our business, we have had many in- 
quiries and many opportunities to do business with advertising 
agents who sincerely recommended our product, or were asked by 
their clients to investigate it. One customer leads to another, and 
one big cereal man, using a certain method of publicity, will natu- 
rally evoke a query in the mind of another one as to whether or 
not the method his competitor is adopting is not a good one for him 
to adopt. If it happened to be that it was a customer of ours, if 
the agent of the competitor made an inquiry of us, we were very 
much obliged for the inquiry, and we told him very frankly that 
while we would like to do business with his client, we could not take 
the business from an agency because we were very desirous of being 
properly represented to the possible client, and we could not see, 
and coiUd not feel that the advertising agent whose line of investi- 
gation had been along that of newspapers and magazines only — 
we could not see how he could properly represent the virtues of our 
medium to a prospect. In as courteous a manner as possible, but 
with a firmness that has been unbroken, we have adhered to that 
policy since the firm was founded. It is a little bit of a radical 
change. 

It took some consideration on my part and that of the people 
with whom I am associated to come to the conclusion that we were 
on the threshold of a new era, that the advertising agent of to-day 
was far in advance of the advertising agent of yesterday, and^ that 
the advertising agent of to-morrow would still be in advance of 
him, and without making any specific declaration, I want to say to 
you gentlemen that the O. J. Gude Company is desirous and willing 
to co-operate with legitimate agents who are doing a constructive 
advisory work and who desire to co-operate with us; who believe 
we have knowledge of our particular phase of the business, on plans 
and ways that we hope will be satisfactory to both parties, and also 
to the third party, the advertiser; because any proposition which 
does not conserve the interests of each and every unit involved in 
the transaction will not last very long, and will not be of general 
profit. 

It must be mutual profit, mutual helpfulness, and in the spirit 
of this convention, of investigation, of study, of progress, of desire 
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on the part of all interested in publicity to do the best they can to 
solve the various and difficult problems that are before the manu- 
facturer of this country in his endeavor to protect his goods by 
properly advertised trade-marks and so forth, I want to greet you 
gentlemen, and say to you that we are in the spirit and in the mood 
to co-operate heartily with any and all of you, as circumstances 
show in each particular case that there is possibility for co-operation 
and co-ordination for mutual good. 

Remarks by Mr. J. A. Richards, New York. We advertising 
agents are bound to be ahead in the advertising professicHi or busi- 
ness. We must be. Our experience has not only entitled us to be 
ahead, but it has placed upon us the obligation to be ahead, and 
therefore I want to suggest as a possibility, modestly, that the word 
** advertising," while it may apply sufficiently to many organiza- 
tions who are dealing in advertising, is not fully adequate any more 
for the advertising agent. We have bigger business to discuss than 
advertising as it has been discussed. We must go into a new field, 
and occupy it fully, and it is in this way that I want to discuss 
this question. 

Advertising has reversed the modem order. Men began to creep, 
then to walk, to run, to gallop, to go by train at sixty miles an hour, 
to motor, and they are now flying. Advertising has about finished 
its aviation period ai^d is now down on the earth and intends to 
travel with the goods. The time was when an advertising agent 
took his customer up in the sight of all men in mediums he knew 
comparatively little about into currents of opinion he did not study ; 
sometimes safely because of the good nature of that generalisation 
which he called advertising, sometimes disastrously because the 
motor broke or the gasoline or money gave out. 

Now, advertising is a well-laid track, over which the car of in- 
formation and the car of merchandise run into a town or a state 
or a nation together, and both discharge their cargo, while the mer- 
chant or manufacturer and his salesmen, and, last but not least, 
the advertising agents see the g^oods go and the money come. The 
time will be when advertising will be the only form of salesmanship 
for trade-marked goods. A living salesman can be in only one 
place at a time. A printed salesman can enter the office of 10,000 
merchants at once, while another printed representetive of the goods 
simultaneously addresses 50,000,000 people. 

I discredit the printed salesman, I say, when I call the other 
the " living " salesman, for I do declare that nothing more than the 
breath of an enthusiast put on paper with good black ink. William 
Makepeace Thackeray lives in Henry Esmond and Marshall Field 
breathes through his store standards and advertising announcements 
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in even greater vigor than ever. Some day the printed ambassador 
will make the sales to the trade as well as to the public^ and the 
man who nsed to be a salesman will find better employment than 
wearing out shoe leather and nerve tissue going from store to store 
with his line of samples. 

Seeing that all these things must come to pass^ what manner of 
men ought we advertising agents to be? Wbo cares whether this 
agent is a business or a professional man? What is the difference? 
Does the business of advertising need the bolstering of a profes- 
sional standing? Is a profession more honorable than a good, legiti- 
mate business? Is the desire to step from the ranks of business 
into that of a profession an effort on our part to make our calling 
more respectable? The distinction lies here. Do we advertising 
agents look at our calling as one in which we are to get orders — 
and big ones — at any cost^ or do we regard it as an opportunity for 
studying in the broadest way the great subject of general business 
and applying this knowledge to special needs of our clients^ taking 
our compensation for the knowledge and skill brought to bear ? This 
latter I believe to be the true professional attitude^ whatever may 
be said for the former. 

But what are the present indications? Are we tending toward a 
profession or a business? Have professional ethics a place in the 
advertising business? 

I want to take issue with Mr. Moses^ who from this platform told 
us all what the ethics of the advertising business were from the 
standpoint of an advertising agent. I do not know whether Mr. 
Moses really consulted an advertising agent. I don't know whether 
Mr. Moses really consulted an advertising agent or not to get that 
doleful statement^ that shameful statement^ for I do not see how any 
advertising agent could ever have the bad taste to foul his own 
nest in that fashion. On the other hand, it looks to me as if Mr. 
Moses just assumed an interview with an advertising agent, and had 
come to some conclusion out of his own thinking. I do not know; 
I do not charge him with that, but I certainly do not want to charge 
any advertising agent here with giving such a statement of ethics 
as he gave us ^e other day, as coming from an* advertising 
agent. 

Now, broadly speaking, mark you, I do not mean to say that 
all our transactions are on that level. I wish they all were, but we 
need to reform in certain things. We certainly have, on the one 
hand, those that we call big agencies that appear like great insti- 
tutions, or sanitariums, where individual advertisers flock and take 
the bath and the treatment and come out with the hundred and one 
other advertisers, each feeling more or less well, strong and pros- 
perous. We have also the agent who compares with the general 
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practitioner, the family physidan, who gives his personal, careful 
experienced attention to as many advertisers as he can individually 
do justice to, and between these two extremes we have agents of 
many sizes and qualities. 

On the other hand^ the fact that we assume financial responsi- 
bility for accounts does not look professional. This is doubtless 
the necessary corollary of the old idea that we are actually the rep- 
resentatives of the publishers. Again, the very fact that we receive 
payment from the periodicals may give us an unprofessional stand- 
ing with our clients. These inconsistencies may disappear in the 
near or remote future. 

But whether or no the advertising agent is a professional man he 
needs to know something of the methods of the other new profes- 
sion, the efficient engineer who finds it possible to prescribe a scien- 
tific, economical way of laying brick. 

I have recently read a very serious report of a very earnest com- 
mittee of one of the most advanced of our associations of advertis- 
ing men. I refer to the report of the Educational Committee of the 
Association of National Advertising Managers. This report is en^ 
titled " Can Advertising be Sciencized? " Listen to this confession 
made by men who, perhaps, have studied their individual proposi- 
tions as earnestly as any advertising men in the land. " We have," 
they say, " reached the limit of what we can do alone. We want 
to multiply the speed with which we can acquire experience, by 
profiting by that of our fellows. We are unwilling that the hard- 
earned tax disclosed by our efforts should have no broader appli- 
cation than our individual endeavors and no longer endurance than 
our personal continuance in the field. We are determined that men 
shall no longer go on working and collecting portions of advertising 
knowledge without being provided with a place and the means of 
bringing those forces together and constructing from them a con- 
sistent whole. We realize that we are in a treadmill and making 
no definite advance. In some of us these feelings are only a super- 
ficial unrest with palpably wrong conditions, in others they are 
a deep conviction and the question confronting us is whether we 
are sufficiently in earnest to go the necessary length to transmute 
our sentiments into facts." 

Think of this confession for a moment and you will at once see 
the great need of some sort of professional method and training in 
advertising. We ought indeed to help these men; they should look 
to us for help. It will not do for us to hold aloof on the selfish 
ground that we may be giving our competitors information to be 
used against us. There can certainly be found ways of avoiding 
this and yet of contributing valuable data to a general fund for 
general use and we must find them. 
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And now I desire to outline before you the field of a new profes- 
sion^ a real fields earnestly awaiting serious-minded^ strong, well- 
equipped professors. Can we imagine ourselves for a minute look- 
ing from the standpoint of the doctor down upon the form of the 
human beings with all its complicated functions^ a form in which 
some disease has choked the channels of life or elimination until 
fever has set in^ until there is more or less danger of serious conse- 
quences? Think of the life channels of the blood and the nerve 
channels of intelligence^ and the effort which the doctor is making 
to restore the normal throughout the entire body, — practically the 
question of normal distribution of food and air. Now, gentlemen, 
let us leave that form and stand somewhere on an eminence where 
we can overlook the entire social body with its complicated organ- 
ism, its channels of trade, its necessity for food for body, mind and 
spirit. Let us think of the entire country, or the world if you will, 
as a social body and we sttoding by to minister to it somewhat 
according to its needs. 

The blood of business is the life of the social body; the channels 
of trade form the circulatory system, through which the social body, 
whether of the community, state or nation, is nourished and kept 
alive. The nervous system which parallels the veins and arteries 
of trade is that complex system of news nerves or wires, — news- 
paper, magazine, trade paper. United States mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, car card, outdoor sign, or any other medium of communica- 
tion between one part of the social body and another. This system 
has its centres, or ganglia, of nerves, in a few great cities from 
which proceed the largest amount of information over the different 
wires to all parts of the social body. Smaller ganglia of news nerves 
or wires are scattered here and there throughout the entire body. 
This nervous system has two functions, — one to portray the life 
of that part of the social body through which it circulates, for, after 
all, the editorial policy 6f newspaper or magazine will in the long 
run represent the consensus of opinion, the turn of mind, the gen- 
eral taste of the people who buy and read it; hence, the news col- 
umns of periodicals are a legitimate study for any one who desires 
to adapt rightly to practical use the second function of this great 
nervous or news system of the social body. The second function 
of the nervous system is to bear intelligence, or advertisements, 
concerning the goods offered, to the people who make up the social 
body. Now, here is a great field for a new profession, the profes- 
sion of distribution of goods and service throughout the entire social 
body or any part of it. 

How do you feel now, fellow advertising agents? In overlooking 
this great task of supplying economically, through the channels of 
trade, which you are intimately acquainted with, the right goods 
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to the right people, how do you feel about assuming the title of 
" The New D.D." — Doctor of Distribution? I heartUy awarded 
you full credit for having mastered the nervous system of the social 
body. I am sure that you are constantly alive to every change in 
the newspaper or periodical situation; that the circulations and 
their quantity and quality are receiving your attention; that adap- 
tations of goods to mediums are more carefully considered than 
ever; that you are co-operating with all faithful representatives of 
the different mediums to eliminate false reports and to discover 
everything worth while about the reading constituency of mediums. 
I readily grant that you are doing all this and much more, but 
what about the arterial system first described? Do we advertising 
agents believe that we understand sufficiently the channels of trade? 
Are we working intelligently with the great wholesale distributors 
of goods? Have we sufficient data to enable us to tell a man who 
has made a good article how much it will cost him of news energy 
to inform the trade and the public about his article^ and what it will 
cost him to pump the goods themselves through the wholesale and 
retail arteries of trade to the ultimate consumer ? Have n't we been 
guessing a good deal? I have no disposition whatever to discredit 
the efforts of advertising agents in introducing goods to the social 
body thus far, but I will now ask you whether it is not possible to 
give the new doctor of distribution, who must sooner or later enter 
upon this new profession, more schooling than anybody has had in 
the past, perhaps something of an examination that will prove him 
competent to hang up his shingle as " John Jones, D.D." 

Gentlemen of the advertising agencies of the country, I am sure 
that you realize that you stand nearest to this problem of distribu- 
tion and you ought to be the first to enter the field of the new pro- 
fession. Nay, I will go further and say that without knowing it 
you have already taken upon yourselves a professorship in this 
new calling and are even now to a considerable extent doctors of 
distribution. But I would magnify the profession in every way 
possible, that manufacturers and merchants may understand that 
when an advertising agent approaches them with reference to an 
advertising campaign, as we are now pleased to call it, the agent 
is there with the intention of co-operating with that manufacturer 
or merchant to give his goods general distribution throughout the 
entire field of their possible introduction at minimum of expense, 
so that the cost to the consumer may be kept down and the real 
prosperity of the manufacturer be conserved. 

Do we not need a school of distribution? Do we not need to 
learn how little will tell the public about a given article and how 
little will start the goods throughout the channels of trade? Have 
we not too long been content to make a large guess in order that 
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the tfmonnt to be spent should be adequate? The professional side 
of our calling requires the strict application qf our knowledge to 
the needs of business as distinguished from its pursuit for the simple 
purpose of enriching ourselves. 

This gathering is in a sense an institution and out of it might 
easily come some movement which would result in a school where 
the question of distribution could be studied. It seems to me that 
some college providing courses in business might well call to its 
faculty, under the head of economics, one of our well-equipped 
younger advertising agents, giving him four or five years in which 
to collate and prepare data about the whole matter of distribution 
of goods and service, in which advertising would doubtless be the 
most important factor, and then as a college offer a course in dis- 
tribution of commodities to young men who are seeking the splendid 
opportunity in professional life. 

What are the bounds of our business and what the limit of our 
profession, for truly every profession has a business side and many 
a business may have a professional side? I should like to phrase 
it somewhat after this fashion. Our great profession has had spe- 
cial knowledge which makes us competent, with more or less cer- 
tainty, to take a well-made article from its maker and get it to 
those for whom it is made. Our great business is to do this in a 
practical, concrete, economical way for a few such articles. 

Now, whether or not I have answered the question concerning 
the advertising agent as a professional or business man, I feel sure 
that I have opened up to your minds a particular field to which we 
advertising agents stand closest and which we may enter cautiously 
but confidently, reverently but yet boldly, knowing that anything 
we can do to aid the cause of economical distribution of goods is 
worthy of our best endeavor. 

And now, gentlemen of the fraternity of advertising agents, by 
the power vested in me by the old school of advertising in the new 
university of distribution, I, arbitrarily from the one standpoint 
and presumptuously from the other, confer upon each of you the 
degree of doctor of distribution and I authorize you to practice 
your profession with all the dignity it calls for and to enjoy all the 
emoluments which go with it. 

Remarks by Mr. St. Elmo Massenoale, Atlanta. I first will 
give you one answer, I think, with also a suggestion that I have 
wanted to make, not having heard it come from any one else. Of 
course they go together, and that is that the advertising agents 
absolutely pull apart instead of together, when they ought to pre- 
sent a solid front. The publishers of newspapers are organized. 
The papers, the magazines, the bill-posters, painters. Of course, 
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I am rather a smaller agent than possibly a number of these agents, 
and some of the so-called larger agencies are not represented at 
all. I may be presumptuous, but I am very anxious to see some sort 
of an organization that is permanent come out of this meeting. To 
my mind, this is the largest gathering of advertising agents that 
was ever held in the world. I have been in the business for some 
sixteen years, and I never heard of as many getting together be- 
fore, and I think we ought to start something in that line. Until 
then, we shall be confronted with the same problems, time and time 
again. This is only one of the small difficulties, although in some 
cases this is a large one. 

The question is set before you, and I shall without any hyperbole 
or introductory rhetoric proceed at once to the mutton. " Are 
Newspapers Justified in Making One Rate for Local Advertisers 
and a Higher Rate for Foreign Advertisers ? " I answer emphati- 
cally, " No." First of all, because I belong to a progressive gen- 
eration that for many years has attempted to remove the last vestige 
of Orientalism from business. We have reached a place where, 
in spite of what may have been originally the sin of two or more 
prices, advertising itself has forced honesty in making and selling 
an article at one price, and except in Oriental lands where price is 
founded on the purely psychological sizing up of the buyer by the 
seller, we have reached a place where mere man can buy goods at 
the same price his wife does, providing he reads the newspaper. 
The price of any article is based on certain fixed principles — 
primarily in good business management to sell from manufacturer 
to dealer or jobber to retailer and thence to the ultimate consumer 
at a profit. There may be some reasons, need of cash hurriedly, 
unseasonable goods, — why less than cost should be judged, but no 
matter what Uie reason or sacrifice, two people can buy the same 
articles in any store or shop that advertises at exactly the same 
figure. 

We welcome this great change from the Oriental method of hag- 
gling and heckling and dickering, once so universal. It has disap- 
peared almost utterly from the earth except in some of our news- 
papers in reference to local advertising. We still have some cases 
where advertising rates are fish and flesh, where the prototype 
of the rate card is the Turk sitting in the bazaar selling a shawl 
to a native for a few piastres, but to the foreign devil the price is 
doubled. There is no more reason why the man from somewhere 
else should not buy space in the newspaper at the minimum rate 
than there is for the foreigner paying the Turk his robber price. 
It all smacks of the same thing, business injustice. Here we have 
the paradoxical and inexcusable situation of the newspaper, the 
greatest factor in the world for the establishment of clean trade 
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morals and the rationalization of business principles^ guilty of a 
crime which it has been paid enormous sums to eliminate^ and doing 
it not only unblushingly^ but advocating its continuance and justify- 
ing the act. It makes me boil all over to have the fact insinuated 
around that we fellows are a lot of rascals^ and that our morals are 
not as good as theirs. If we have n't got just as high a standard of 
morals as the newspapers^ God forgive us. It always gets my 
Southern blood up whenever I hear a fellow talking about those 
"damned advertising agents." In my opinion^ there is no higher 
callings ministers not excepted^ in America or any other country 
than ours. I think that is one reason why we ought to have^ not 
necessarily a code of morals or of ethics^ but we ought to come out 
and have these people in this country^ or other countries if possible^ 
that have any such idea about us know where we stand. They only 
take the few fellows who are bad in every organization. The 
Masonic organizations^ ministers^ every pjrofession on earth, news- 
paper publishers^ magazine publishers^ lawyers — they have got 
shysters in all of them. I beUeve we have less than any. Let us 
get together and come out and show the world what kind of folks 
we are. Our clients know it; they stick to us. They are not led 
off because some fellow offers to take an account away and divide 
the commission^ or do this or that or the other. You don't see the 
clients leaving just because of those things. They ought to be good 
judges. 

I have found that in a great many places there prevails a flat 
rate^ practically^ on local advertising. Now this would be ideal 
if it would apply also to the foreign advertising and at the same 
rateS; but it is always a lower rate by a good deal in favor of the 
local. Of course I speak to a large extent from my section of the 
country, although we do business all over it. This is usually in the 
smaller cities, although it applies in even the larger cities, of the 
South. In the biggest cities the department store men and the 
larger retail stores have the paper make a special rate for their 
bene^t, and I know of a number of cities where you might find, 
say, twenty shoe stores using daily papers in the same town at 
twenty different rates for the same average space per annum, and 
some using larger space at higher rates than others in the same 
city. Of course this acts as a boomerang and hurts the paper, hurts 
the entire advertising business, destroys confidence, encourages 
wrong principles. 

It is claimed by some that the local advertising does not carry 
agent's commission, and that argument is used. However, I find 
that in addition usually to providing theatre, circus and other kinds 
of tickets, the local advertiser is soon demanding them instead of 
thanking the publisher. He also expects his copy written by the 
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local solicitor in many cities Souths a large corps of solicitors as 
well as copy chasers being maintained^ the local advertising also 
demanding the publishing of readers^ press notices and so forth, 
and frequently, I am sorry to say, suppressing news or even influ- 
encing editorials, whereas the foreign advertiser, if asking for a 
complimentary reading notice, nine times out of ten has to pay 
full reading matter price or be accused of all crimes in the calen- 
dar; the trouble being in many cases that the local advertising 
solicitor is almost supreme in the publication office, while the foreign 
advertising manager is in an entirely different class, and is closely 
censored. Some national advertisers have begun using space 
through local merchants and agents to get around this two-rate 
discrimination. 

The price of newspaper space has within recent years come to be 
fixed by some standard of stability, so that the exception is the 
paper whose rates can .be beaten down or made movable by reason 
of friendship or want of money, or by the species of swapping and 
trading once so common. I put that in to please the newspaper 
publishers. There is some of it so yet. I know it is so in some of 
the papers in some of the .larger towns. This has been a good 
thing for the advertising agency, splendid for the foreign adver- 
tiser, and has removed almost entirely the greasy, haggling Turk 
from the business. But there yet remains this double rate in many 
places, sometimes admitted^ oftener concealed; the concealment in 
itself a confession that it is wrong and unjustifiable and has n't a 
leg to stand on. 

Now, a newspaper rate is based on many things, some of them 
obvious, others less obvious, and still others never visible or findable 
with a search warrant. But whatever that rate is, we will grant 
it has been so fixed by some explainable reason, and therefore is 
supposed to represent value. One thousand inches is one thou- 
sand inches, whether measured for Boston, Chicago, Kalamazoo or 
Battle Creek. The foreign advertiser runs the greater risk of not 
getting returns; he is never the recipient of press agent publicity 
freely given, as is the local advertiser; his copy is scheduled far in 
advance; there is a regularity about it that makes it welcome; it 
costs but little more, if any, to solicit, and it naturally deserves 
and receives attention. Very often it is so much " velvet," and rep- 
resents the real net profit of the paper. The local man deserves 
attention because he is the stable standby of the newspaper; the 
bank roll for daily operation, asking much and generally getting it. 
But however much all this is true, is the newspaper space worth 
less to him because he sits in the pew next to the publisher on 
Sunday, and their children attend the same school, than it is to the 
man from Georgia who runs greater risk in buying the same space? 
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If the foreign advertiser is charged more for a thousand inches 
than the local advertiser, does not the publisher say in so many 
words that his paper is worth less to the man at home (something 
I do not think any publisher would permit or put in the mouth of 
his local solicitors) than it is to the foreign advertiser? Such a 
position would be untenable for a moment, and this fact alone should 
condemn the practice. 

I maintain that a double rate with favoritism shown the local 
advertiser has no justification, either from the standpoint of good 
morals, or clean business, and is a positive detriment now when ad- 
vertising is growing so universal, in the elimination of the last ves- 
tige of the questionable from every branch of advertising. 

In magazines the rates are the same to all. All agents in good 
standing receive identically the same commission and cash discount. 
Don't you think that the newspapers should adopt a rate schedule 
that is open to all? If they wish to give discounts on the volume 
of business done by any advertiser, local or general, all right, but 
why not print the schc^dule so that we know where we are at, so 
that there is no deception? Until all newspaf>ers have a reputation 
for stability of advertising rates, it is going to be hard to get 
advertising agents to work with enthusiasm for them, or to get 
national advertisers to have confidence in the integrity of their 
rates. 

Remarks by Mr. H. J. Palmer, Chicago. Mr. Presbrey is just 
a little mistaken in my mission. It is not regarding bill-posting, but 
painting. We have a little item of interest that has entered into the 
agency life of the country within the past year. As you gentlemen 
all know, you could never receive any information regarding out- 
door paint. We solicit the business direct. We would not recognize 
you. In return, you would not recognize us. 

We have recently formed a national association known as the 
Display Advertising Association. Thomas Cusack & Company, with 
a main office in Chicago, and an eastern office in New York, is the 
clearing house for that association. It represents all the paint 
concerns in the United States, in every State and Canada also, 
except New York City. That is the only city eliminated. The 
Thomas Cusack Company, acting as a clearing house, has been au- 
thorized to oflFer a commission to all agents who place business 
either on painted bulletins, painted walls, in town or along rail- 
roads, or electric signs; a commission of ten per cent. The agent 
primarily, of course, occupies the position of counsel to his client. 
We would not give the information to a man who was acting as 
counsel for the client. That was our fault. We are now willing 
to give the information. We will give it. You can get it at any 
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of the Cusack offices^ particularly the one in New York. The infor- 
mation is always on tap^ and any information that you want you 
can have willingly, and we will co-operate with you and recognise 
your control of the account. 

The Chairman. Well, if this convention has done nothing else, 
it has had voluntarily conceded to it by two eminent concerns a 
recognition of advertising agents that has never been made before. 
I am sure we are all happy to have the information which Mr. 
Gude and Mr. Palmer have communicated this morning. 

Remarks by Mr. Johns, New York. Mr. Presbrey has very 
strongly recommended that steps be taken at this convention toward 
the forming of a national association of advertising agents. Mr. 
Presbrey and Mr. Massengale are one in that thought, and I think 
that all of us agree with them. Such action should not be taken 
hastily or unadvisedly. It should be done in a manner that will 
build for permanency and strength. There was, some years ago, 
a national association of advertising agents. It failed dismally, and 
it failed because it was formed hurriedly and without a due con- 
sideration of the fundamentals that should have stood behind it. 

To bring this matter to a head in an intelligent manner, I move 
that a committee of seven, with power to add to their number, be 
appointed by the chair within sixty days; such committee to be 
known as the Committee on National Organisation of the Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents. I move further that this committee be 
instructed to elect a permanent chairman and secretary, and it shall 
prepare in as much detail as possible a plan for a national organi- 
zation of advertising agents and submit the same, together with a 
constitution and by-laws, at a convention to be held not later than 
March 1st, 1912, to which all recognised advertising agents shall 
be invited. 

This plan, while it will not start a national organisation to-day^ 
will start a national organization in time, so that by the convention 
of next year of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, we 
shall be formally organized, and can go to that convention by our 
recognized delegates as a unified organization, which we are not 
to-day. There has been started in New York City an association 
of advertising agents. We have had three or four meetings, and it 
promises well. There has been started in Boston a similar organisa- 
tion, and there is, or will be, a similar organization in Chicago. 
I don't know whether that is formed yet or not. With the experi- 
ence of these three organizations to work on, with the constitution 
and by-laws of these organizations, these local organizations, as a 
basis, a national organization should become an easy matter to fonn^ 
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and a permanent organixation will resnlt because of the experiences 
of these local organizations. 

My motion is therefore put in this form^ so as to provide for this 
committee^ to give due deliberation and thought to the matter^ so 
that a year from to-day, at least, we may be what we should have 
been years ago, namely, a unified aggregation of men, and not, as 
Mr. Masseuse says, a collection of units pulling in different 
directions. 

(The motion was carried by a unanimous vote.) 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
First Meeting— City Club 

August Two — 9.S0 A. M. 
Chairman Edward C. Donnelly, Boston 



OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

THIS morning's session will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion and discussion of bill posting as an advertising 
medium. This branch of advertising will be analysed, 
discussed and its basic principles developed. Whether bill posting 
is used to precede or supplement other forms of advertising at ^e 
beginnings in the middle or at the climax of an advertising cam- 
paign^ we outdoor display advocates regard it as the hub of the 
wheel of advertisings compeUing attention^ as a great sower of 
seeds creating everlastingly by picture illustration or description^ 
in every daylight hour, that desire and confidence that secures 
business. 

We have in the United States and Canada three thousand em- 
ploying bill-posting companies, forming what is called The Asso- 
ciated Bill Posters of the United States and Canada, an organiza- 
tion for the efficient operation and greater development of poster 
advertising. Because of the strength of its unity and the protec- 
tion it offers the advertiser in its assurance of proper conduct of 
bill posting, there does not exist to-day a stronger operating ad- 
vertising organization. 

Remarks by Mr. E. Allen Frost, Chicago. The purpose and 
the trick of our business is to move the goods. Can we do it? Are 
we doing it ? Right there is where the great medium of bill post- 
ing comes in, and I will explain to you how it is. The problem is 
to move the goods and to move them quick ; not next week, not in ten 
years and not next month. 

The first thing we Icam as we try to do business is that there 
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must be sincerity. A man must believe what he says^ and it is n't 
enough to have blind faith. It must be an intelligent belief which 
would prove to somebody else that it is a reasonable belief. Now, 
the first thing that commends bill posting and billboards is its sin- 
cerity. It is nothing but an advertising business ; it is purely an 
advertising game; it is purely a descriptive proposition for the 
health of a manufacturer or any one else having commodities to 
sell. That is all it pretends to be and all it is. Why do I empha- 
size sincerity? Simply because, with the exception of billboards, 
there is no other medium of advertising that starts sincerely at the 
bottom. When old Ben Franklin was running the Saturday Even- 
ing Post he was running just what he said he was, — a newspaper. 
It is a strange thing that it wasn't a newspaper man who first 
recognized the force of the newspaper in advertising. It wasn't 
the editor of a newspaper; it wasn't Ben Franklin who was run- 
ning a paper that went out and got advertising. He did n't dream 
of that; it wasn't his business; he wasn't trained or equipped. 
And what was true of Ben Franklin is largely true of the news- 
papers and magazines to-day.. They arc distinct, or they say they 
are; they are educating the people through the news and through 
the reading columns. Then by and by a manufacturer who has 
goods to sell says, '' That magazine may reach people. I guess I 
will put in a little ad." Then by and by the bright advertising 
men who are running that end of it get hold of him, and they say 
they are advertising men;- but you ask his employer what his busi- 
ness is, and he says, " I am a publisher." Those advertising men 
say, " I am an advertiser." But the proprietor is n't ; no ; he is 
a publisher. Now, bill posting is simply sincerity. All we are 
doing is selling advertising, selling it morning, noon and night and 
selling it all the time. 

I want to tell you something else about bill posting and sincerity. 
Let us start with this notion, — that all of us have some ready 
money in our pockets; you are trying to buy a commodity that 
would move your goods and I am trying to get that money away 
from you. I am not knocking another commodity of another 
medium at all; I am only trying to show what you want is some- 
thing that will move your goods, and we have it. Take the news- 
papers or the magazines again on this question of sincerity. A 
billboard is stuck up for the purpose of displaying posters. Lots 
of things have to co-ordinate to make that poster. We won't bother 
you with the operating end; we believe you can handle the operat- 
ing end; I won't bore you with the litigation we have and the 
strenuous life we lead. 

A fellow that sells neckties can send in four hundred reasons 
why he can't sell those neckties, but his employer does n't want 
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that: he wants the neckties moved. When yon come to the maga- 
zines and newspapers yon will find another queer thing, and that 
is this: As I said, a billboard is stuck np and it costs money, in 
the neighborhood of $8 a running foot, and you can figure out 
yourself what it costs to maintain that board. Three dollars a 
running foot: and that is some money when you multiply it by 
three or six or eight or ten million feet in the country. Unless that 
billboard makes money we lose money. That is simple. Anybody 
can grasp that. Unless our plans make money we lose. That is 
our business right there, and we must make money and make our 
living out of it. I don't say we are in it chiefly to make money, 
but we must like it and because we live by it. But we never s^ 
any billboard space without selling at a profit if we can possibly 
avoid it. We have n't any premiums, we have n't anything to shift 
the cost on to somebody else or to saddle it on the public gener- 
ally. We sell it because we expect to make a profit out of it. Our 
raw material in a billboard doesn't cost us more than we get for 
it; our billboard, as a business proposition, costs less than we sell 
it for, and you will say that that is sound business, because unless 
we can do that we can't get any money. 

Now, strange to say, a newspaper there and a magazine here, — 
the raw material in a newspaper or a magazine costs more than 
they get out of the finished product. One successful way to bank- 
rupt any newspaper or magazine would be to increase its issue from 
one million to four million, and it will go out of business as a 
magazine or newspaper proposition, because they are selling for 
one cent or six cents or fifteen cents what costs two or three or 
four or twenty cents, and they can't do it and remain in business. 

The billboard carries itself and pays a high license. It is sin- 
cere advertising and nothing else, while the other is the distribu- 
tion of news, the manufacture of a commodity that costs more than 
they get for it, and there are a lot of other things tacked on to 
the advertising. You can see in looking at them — I am not dis- 
cussing the pulling power; I am simply discussing how they are 
fundamentally organized — you can see that fundamentally one is 
organized as a business proposition, condemn it though you may, 
and the other is not. 

The billboard is an old institution; it has been moving goods 
from the time of the flood and prior to that; it has been moving 
goods right along. The age of bill-posting commends it It is 
one of the institutions recognized in common law. Common law in 
this country started in the neighborhood of 1620 and must date 
back to the twelfth or fourteenth century in England. Bill-posting 
was known at that date and at that time and was simply what it 
is to-day. It is true, there weren't those handsome lithographs; 
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it is true there wasn't enough money to produce pictures of that 
kind^ but it was the same kind of business it is to-day^ to wit, sell- 
ing and moving of goods, just passing them along, creating a 
demand for them. 

But the quality that commends bill-posting most to the manu- 
facturer and to the man who has the money in his pocket, when 
he is informed of it, is its elasticity. You can't get it anywhere 
else. Take a newspaper: in the first place, before a newspaper 
can be effective the buyer of this paper — or it may be one of 
these free circulation enterprises — the buyer must be able to 
read. It is true that the people who read get most of the money, 
but they don't keep it. Lots of people who can't read get a com- 
modity and get a good deal of the money and keep it. The circu- 
lation of a poster is absolutely unlimited. Anybody who sees a 
poster can tell what that poster is about, if it is a good poster. 
With a poster you localize your business and appeal to everybody. 
You take the best newspaper published; the circulation goes only 
within a limited area. Three hundred miles is about the limit. 
Why? That is a fixed limitation. Why? Because a newspaper, 
if it is going to be any good at all, has got to be up-to-date. A 
man won't read yesterday's paper if he can get to-day's. There- 
fore a newspaper 800 miles away from Boston is old by the 
time it gets there. When you come to magazines it is true that 
you get a national circulation, but say there are one in Tacoma, two 
in San Francisco and one in Los Angeles, unless your distribution 
is up to the standard of ybur advertising, the advertising ruins 
your business. 

Bill-posting is uniform; don't forget that. Bill-posters in San 
Francisco and in Maine and in Florida are just bill-posters and 
billboard owners; that's all. They are in the advertising busi- 
ness, and their boards are the same kind of boards and speak the 
same kind of language and they use the same kind of brushes and 
paint. You don't need to run down to Florida to see how your 
advertisement looks there, because it is just the same there that 
it is here. It is localized. That is the elasticity of it, and there 
is something to-day it will do and no other medium man has cre- 
ated so far will do it, — and that is, get results all the time you 
want the results. Now, if you are a man doing a big business 
and making plenty of money that is n't essential, but if you have 
got only $10,000 and you have to put it in advertising and pay 
rent and buy your raw material, immediate action is something 
you want. 

The course of profits is constantly downward. They used to 
make 100 barrels of flour at once and the profit was a dollar a 
barrel, but now there will be 6,000 and the profit will be 6 cents 
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a barrel. They have got to sell some flour. Go to the manufac- 
turer and say^ " I have something that will move your flour and 
get your stuff out." You don't need any long-winded introduction. 
He just says, ** Show me what will move it" That is the whole 
proposition all through; immediate results^ elasticity. 

Remarks by Mr. E. S. Trefz. Bill-posting moves goods; it 
sells goods. Now, salesmanship, gentlemen, is a mental process. 
The man who sells does just exactly what Wellington did at 
Waterloo, what Napoleon did at Aiftterlitz, what Grant did at 
Appomattox. You make a conquest, only your conquest is not 
physical but mental. Your method is convincing the other indi- 
vidual of the things that you are saying, the truth of the things 
that you are saying. In moving goods you only move goods by 
selling, and bill-posting moves goods because billboards sell goods 
and bill-posting makes your direct product appeal to the mind 
of the individual, and it goes behind the mind of that individual 
and leaves an emotion on that individual. Behind the intellect is 
the will, the chief function of the motive power, and in reaching 
that will you have got to appeal more often to the emotions than 
to the intellect itself. Everything that you do in business is 
founded upon faith, and that is the great sentiment in the world 
and the one positive sentiment of the soul. Bill-posting moves 
goods because of the fact that it makes its appeal to the intellect 
through the emotions of the individual. 

The reason we are making such a tremendous appeal to the 
people and exercising such a terrific force in moving and selling 
goods in industries and commercial life to-day is the fact that we 
follow the line of least resistance into the mind and there stamp 
it with the impression that it is positively indispensable. 

The first man was a loafer; he didn't care very much whether 
school kept or not; he woke up in the morning and pulled down 
a banana and went back to sleep, and then woke up at noon and 
pulled down another banana, and that was the procedure right 
along. But when the first baby was bom he discovered very soon 
that the baby could n't pull down bananas ; he also discovered 
that his wife had to take care of the baby and could n't do the 
hustling, and he found also by actual experience that somebody 
had to do it and had to lay up enough during the summer to keep 
the family in the winter. That led him to go away from home. 
When he went away from home he was in danger of being beset 
not alone by the elements, but by animals. So, in order that his 
wife might be able to find him he left marks on trees and left the 
signs of his presence wherever he went. The wife began to study 
those trees for marks, and when the children grew up they began 
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to study the marks. They did n't know much about thunder, about 
lightnings the stars, the heavens, but from that time to this — you 
can go back 10,000 years, if you are of a scientific turn — from 
that time to this the human intellect has been getting its first im- 
pressions out of doors. 

Here is the point I want to bring out: for thousands of years 
men and women have been getting their impressions out of doors, 
seeing things, having them driven home, and the brain has con- 
volutions grasping these things almost unconsciously. When a 
woman goes in to buy oatmeal, we will say, Quaker Oats, she may 
not be able to tell where she saw the picture of the Quaker. A 
boy is sent to buy talcum powder and he does n't remember the 
name of this man or that man or the other, but he says, " Men- 
nen's." He might not be able to tell where he saw that picture 
or that name. Thousands of people pass along the railroad, walk 
along the street, catching impressions, and seemingly wholly un- 
conscious of it, but when the time comes the dominating name of 
the product springs into their mind, they reach down into the sub- 
terranean depths of the mentality and some sub-conscious fact 
brings out this name that has been stamped there, for which na- 
ture has been preparing that individual for thousands of years. 
The poster has made this generation a reader unconsciously of 
outdoor advertising, even on billboards. 

That is the scientific basis, the scientific fact; that is a thing 
you can prove in any laboratory, in any university in the United 
States, and that is the only thing that you can say, — bill-posting 
is the only thing you can say that about^ 

Mr. Frost said that the magazines were things of recent date. 
Fifty years ago you didn't see any advertising in the magazii^es. 
Take up an old paper chronicling the Civil War, a newspaper, 
and here and there you will see an advertisement put in in the 
crude type and in crude wording. In the last fifty years people 
have scarcely been educated up to advertising in the mediums as 
they sometimes have in something else. But nature has been 
preparing men's minds, and the man who uses 'billboards finds that 
they move his goods because they follow the line of least resistance 
and get at the mind in the quickest way, and your billboard makes 
its appeal to the intellect through the emotions of the individual. 

Some of the biggest advertisers and some of the biggest com- 
mercial people in the world to-day are using billboards. In the 
first place, I want to say this, that the billboard is a godsend to 
the individual who has only a small amount to spend. A man who 
is earning only a dollar and a half a day has just as much right 
to get all the facts as the man who is getting fifty dollars a day, 
and you can't reach the man earning a dollar and a half quite as 
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well in any other way^ and^ as Mr. Gnde once said. Yon can't 
make him so much the master of his nickel as when you put this 
stuff on a billboard. He can understand the picture; he sees it 
there; he knows what you are trying to tell him. He may never 
read a magazine or newspaper. 

If a man manufactures the best possible soap that can be mana- 
factured, his duty is to let all the world know it and let the fel- 
low who is only getting a dollar and a half know that for five or 
ten cents he can buy the very best soap that is made, and the 
only way he can do tiiat, as I have found out in a number of years 
of experience, is by using billboards, because it is the one demo- 
cratic medium that does n't cost the man with a little money any- 
thing to see it, and he is always seeing it and is always able to 
tell the story Uiat is written on it. There was a time in the past 
when some criticism might be made of bill-posting, but you go oat 
and look at the plants of this country to-day, look at all the out- 
door plants of this country to-day, and I want to tell you you will 
take a long time, it will take a very careful, critical examination 
and a long exhaustive search before you find anything bordering 
in any way, shape or form upon the questionable. 

The idea is right here: we are beginning to realize, and men are 
beginning to realize everywhere, the potential power of the bill- 
board. Now what you want to have men understand is that you have 
gone a step further and are not only a selling force but an educating 
force. The men engaged in bill-posting to-day are engaged in it, 
of course, for the purpose of a livelihood; they are in the business 
because they like it. I want to tell you this: I haven't yet met 
one single man engaged in the bill-posting business who wasn't 
interested in the sentimental side of the game and wasn't always 
grateful when we could tell him where he was doing something else 
besides make real progress. We are going to be an educating 
force. The outdoor advertising you see everywhere to-day, gen- 
tlemen, is very much superior to what it was yesterday. It will 
be much more superior to-morrow, and in every city of the United 
States to-day the conditions are improving, and the day will soon 
come when instead of referring to billboards in contemptuous terms 
they will say that the billboards are the galleries of tiie poor, not 
only selling goods but trying to uplift the people, and the bill- 
boards are, we must say, working towards that end. We have 
organized an inspection system that means that every bill-poster 
has got to give good service to the advertiser and has got to move 
along in the general progress of advertising in the world. I want 
to say right here and now, as I have said every time I have ever 
advocated it, that it moves goods, sells goods, is one of the most 
perfect and actual advertising mediums in the world. 
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Remarks by Mr. Albert db Montluzin, Cincinnati. You have 
all heard of advertising and advertising and advertising all the 
time ever since you have been here; you have heard the billboard 
men and the magazine men and the newspaper men^ but I have 
taken particular notice of an entire absence of one commendable 
word for the poor printer. I am going to ask you if you won't 
now and then give the printer that consideration which I believe 
he deserves. I may say that in that feeling I know I have a great 
army of friends and fellow sufferers. In any business that you 
go into, gentlemen, or in all stages of life you will find a disposition 
on the part of every one to take unto himself all the credit. 

In the old days the printer has really deserved a great deal of 
the stuff that was handed to him. He wasn't the man then that 
he is to-day. Unfortunately the public principally know the printer 
from the caricature of the little printer's deviL You have aJl seen 
it, — the little red-headed, wild-eyed kid, whose face seemed to 
be unwashed for thirty days; you have seen him in the different 
caricatures with oil and paint and ink dripping from his finger 
tips. We have been pictured through that little fellow and we are 
known, imagined from that little cross-eyed, red-headed devil, dirty, 
ill-kept, — it has been thought we were nothing else but big devils. 
In other words, from that kid there came up the printing business 
as a great man. 

Now, there are two reasons why there are great men in the 
printing business, notwithstanding the little printer's devil. In the 
first place, all the printers' devils don't stay in the business. We 
had one little fellow work for us about twelve days a month ago 
and he did something we didn't like and we fired him. He says, 
" I don't care, anyway ; I am sorry I learned this damn business 
anyway." 

On the other hand, we have had men to finance it who had looked 
beyond the embryo of that printer's devil so that there is some- 
thing else other than the printer's devil by which to judge the 
printing man or the printer. Another black eye that the poor printer 
has had and which he deserved is due to the fact that he was a 
terrible liar. If ever there were a bunch of liars, gentlemen, they 
were in the printing business, and in the advertising business, too. 
That is because a great many advertising men came from printers 
and a great many printers came from advertising men. 

But in the printing business, as in the adve^ising business, men 
have awakened and they know that there is no room for the liar, 
either the criminal liar or the ignorant liar. Now, what I want 
to bring to your minds, gentlemen, if I can, is the fact that the 
printers of the world realize that the printing business must keep 
pace with the advertising business, as the advertising business has 
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kept pace with the printing business. They are up to date; they 
are improving all the time from the moral standpoint and from 
the advertising standpoint. They are to-day deserving your con- 
sideration; they are to-day to be given credit for a great many 
of the things that they do, and a great deal more consideration 
should be shown them because of the obstacles and the great 
amount of work, great amount of figuring, great amount of develop- 
ing of good taste, of education, that is necessary to make a perfect 
lithograph or printing institution. 

It requires, gentlemen, a high quality of brains to make a good 
lithographer. A good lithographer is first of all an artist and he 
is then a lithographer. It is easy enough to be an artist if the gods 
favor you that way, if you have talent; but to be a lithographer 
is a new and another thing. It is something beyond being an 
artist; it is a craft, a different thing altogether. It is in some 
places the idea that a man if he finally has the talent can be a 
good lithographer, but how many of your artists in this country, 
men of fame, could hold a job with us? They don't know how to 
lithograph. 

It is easy enough for a painter to paint a picture and for another 
painter to copy it if they both have ability. You all know that 
the great masters have been copied by a great many men; but 
when a man copies a master's work he has done it with a brush 
and with the real paint just as the master did it in the first place. 
He used absolutely the same means to reproduce that picture that 
the original man did. But lithographing is different! the lithog- 
rapher has to have a lithographic conception of the subject, and 
he must produce by mechanical means, or his reproduction is sub- 
ject to mechanical limitations, — that which another man did at 
his free will and with an easy brush. Therefore, when a man has 
to reproduce lithographic work that was made in water colors, pastel 
or oil, he must have taste. He must have first the task of preserv- 
ing the similarity to the original, and then have the task of doing 
it in lithography. 

The man who can learn to do all of this must have some sense, 
and he is n't always the crazy artist that he is reputed to be. In the 
lithograph business he has to use his thinking-cap. I just want 
to ask you when you see an advertising campaign, when you see 
beautiful work, when you see something that you admire, some- 
thing that gets the results, don't forget that maybe the printer had 
lots to do with it. On the other hand, when you see a poor job, 
don't always blame the printer for it. 

Oftentimes we try not to sell a man something he wants, we try 
hard. We know in our hearts that it isn't good. I don't mean 
that the printer is always right and the customer always wrong, 
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but just the opposite, — they both may be right sometimes and 
wrong sometimes; but we find that people want their pictures in 
the lithograph, and it is really pitiful to take their money, and we 
advise and suggest and try to reconstruct their ideas into better 
shape and better form, but they won't stand for it, and* what can 
we do? We finally take that man's money. We need it. But 
don't go along and when you see a bad poster say, ** Gee ! That 
is a bad poster." No; it might have been a poor customer. 

This convention is to bring us closer together; it is to help us 
and to help you, and it isn't to help us any more than it helps 
you. But knowing that both the printer on the one hand and the 
illustrator on the other have their troubles, let 's be united and not 
say the advertising man has a swelled head and does n't know 
anything. Let's be closer together; let's work together and in 
unity; let's get the money. 

Remarks by Mr. H. S. Morgan, Boston. The outdoor adver- 
tising situation to-day, as it has been outlined by the preceding 
speakers, presents a marked contrast to that which existed a few 
years ago, and I wish to give you an impression of the change, 
from the more or less personal standpoint of an artist and printer. 
I can truthfully lay claims to have devoted my life to poster work, 
inasmuch as I started at the business as a boy of twelve, spent some 
fifteen years in the drawing, (lesigning and printing of posters, and 
since then have been identified with the business in an executive 
capacity. I can look back a few years when I was an active mem- 
ber of the National Association of Poster Artists and recall how 
discouraging the future of our profession looked to us. 

We were a body of men, working by day, studying art in the 
schools at night, spending Sundays and holidays in painting from 
nature, discussing among ourselves our ambition to uplift poster 
advertising, but with what results? Nobody seemed to take us 
seriously; certainly nobody took bill-posting very seriously. Few 
people had any definite knowledge as to who these bill-posters were, 
whence they came or whither they went. But we noticed that the 
public stopped to look at the pictures we had drawn, went to the 
entertainments they announced, bought the goods they advertised. 

So this great medium for reaching the public on the public high- 
way grew and prospered; it thrived on the natural love of human 
beings for color, for pictures and for education. It was inevitable 
that a movement meeting with public approval as this did should 
develop into one of the great industries of the country, and with 
the co-operation of the bill-posters should have been put upon a 
sound business basis and a sound business-getting basis. 

I doubt very much whether the majority of us realize what an 
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educational force outdoor advertising is and to what an extent it 
has become a part of the life of the people. Do you realiie that 
about eighty per cent of our people are dependent upon the pic- 
torial illustrations as the means of knowing what is beyond the 
narrow confines of their existence? The United States Govern- 
ment realizes this and displays, both in the crowded city and in 
the small interior hamlet, posters picturing to young America the 
lure of military and naval service. You must acknowledge that 
this was art that originally attracted this attention and that it is 
this love of art that holds that unknown quantity, the public in- 
terest. And we must not forget that the poster medium, which has 
well been called the free art gallery of the people, has educated 
them and made them more discriminating in their tastes. Together 
with the advances in mechanical processes has gone forward a 
steady upward movement in the tone of poster art. 

The highest aim in all art is simplicity and harmony; simplicity 
and harmony are recogniied as the basic principles of all good 
posters. Even this brief sununary will suffice to give an idea of 
its dignity and importance. Each year opens up new opportuni- 
ties for improvement and expansion. There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of color printing, particularly of poster lithography. It 
is the only mechanical means of reproducing mammoth illustrations 
in quantity and in color. 

Let me touch briefly on the various stages in the manufacture 
of a poster from the creation of the idea to the final outdoor dis- 
play. The manufacturer or his advertising representatives, as the 
case may be, who has decided to go into the outdoor medium for 
the first time or as a constant user is considering a new campaign^ 
seldom has a definite design in mind. He very wisely leaves this 
subject an open one, knowing that the technical experts of a re- 
liable lithographing house are more apt than he to create and 
develop a business getting idea. 

This is an age of specialists, and the successful man of business 
employs many minds in working out his problems. The man we 
are alluding to has his selling campaign mapped out, his appropria- 
tion set aside, and his one concern is to realiie on his investment. 
I think this will be interesting to a great many of the men present, 
for the reason that you are selling space, and I claim that you are 
selling art, and that the better the art on the board the better the 
space and the more valuable it is to you. 

The man I am alluding to will certainly use discrimination in 
his magazine and newspaper campaign, choosing only those publi- 
cations which will reach his possible consumers. We lithographers 
only ask that he use the same judgment in buying his poster 
printing and that he appreciate that the production of a business 
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getting poster takes time in manufacture and is worthy of careful 
selection. 

From a long study of the poster business in actual operation 
it has been determined that the cost of the paper (that is to say^ 
the printed posters) is from one-eighth to one-tenth of the total 
cost of an outdoor campaign. You are selling space and are trying 
to get results for the customer^ but experience has also shown that 
it is in a large measure the judicious expenditure of this fraction 
that may determine the results of the whole outlay. An unfortu- 
nate pruning of the appropriation for paper may ruin the effect 
of the whole campaign. 

I don't think that you men who sell space can give too much 
attention to wBat you use it for. I claim that art is adapted to 
your business, which consists in getting results, and if you are sell- 
ing a business getting material and not only as space, I think you 
are doing more than your share of the outdoor advertising cam- 
paign. Money spent for good posters is an insurance on ybur en- 
tire expenditure on outdoor advertising. Don't neglect to insure 
when the cost is so little and the stakes so great. 
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Second Meeting — City Club 

August Four — 9.S0 a.m. 
Chairman Edward C. Donnelly, Boston 



Remarks by Mr. Richard Wood, St. Louis. The thing which 
I have had much in mind in all of these discussions and papers 
which we have heard read is the necessity of putting the speaker 
in a place where he has to account for everything that he says. 
The daily newspaper advertising is no better than street car ad- 
vertising, nor is street car advertising any better than daily news- 
paper or outdoor advertising. The fitness of the medium is the 
thing of prime consideration. When you are buying space or when 
the manufacturer is buying space he buys it for the specific purpose 
of talking to the people whom he expects to interest in his goods. 
Now therefore, the first consideration is quantity and quality, or 
the quantity of desirable circulation which a man is buying and the 
price which he is paying for it The street car advertising subject, 
by the way, happens for some unknown reason to be in entirely 
wrong with this convention. 

Without any desire whatever to cast any reflection upon outdoor 
publicity, I want to say to you that the two mediums are basically 
and essentially entirely different, and they should, in .order to 
produce their maximum strength respectively, be treated in an en- 
tirely different way. 

There are peculiar conditions in the street car advertising fabric 
of this country which are in great measure the means of prevent- 
ing the advertising fraternity in general from knowing much about 
street car advertising under any circumstances. There are some 
mediums which have never made an attempt to recognize adver- 
tising agencies, and therefore the advertising agencies know pre- 
cisely where they stand. The street car people, on the other hand, 
have made a sort of half-hearted attempt to co-operate with the 
advertising agents, and the agents in turn have offered a half- 
hearted co-operation on their part. The result is that the street 
car advertising people do not as a rule understand the attitude of 
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the advertising agents^ nor does the advertising agent himself un- 
derstand the attitude of the street car man. 

Street car advertising is handicapped to the extent to which the 
advertising agents in general can go to their clients^ with no thought, 
no intelligently outlined idea of where street car advertising be- 
longs. To-day street car advertising is not generally supported by 
the advertising agents, and in this way under existing conditions, 
since the advertising agency business has become quite an institu- 
tion, the street car advertiser is handicapped. 

You seem for the most part to be outdoor advertising men and 
your claims for the virtues of your medium must lie in the ability 
of that medium to make a smashing, strong, immediate impression 
upon the mind's eye in passing. You are the run-and-read medium 
of advertising, and as suoh you have absolutely no equal. The 
street car does not, by the way, vie with you for supremacy in that 
field, but if you will stop and consider the conditions which sur- 
round the rider in a street car you will find that the treatment of 
street car advertising generally should be from a different angle. 
Street car advertising is not outdoor advertising, for the reason 
that to read it one must be indoors. 

Advertising has become such an intimate part of our street cars 
that if you should board a car containing no advertising at all you 
would be conscious the moment you stepped upon the street car 
of the absence of those street car advertising cards. The average 
rider on a street car rides on an average for seventeen minutes. 
In that time the average person is seated in a fixed position, suffi- 
ciently long to be able to thoroughly digest and absorb all the 
matter that is printed upon the cards which fall within his range, 
of vision; which spells what.^ An opportunity to talk to the 
rider. 

Now, as to street car advertising, the average man who has not 
been initiated into that form of publicity has some remarkably 
erroneous ideas as to the circulation figures or values. In the city 
of Boston, with a metropolitan population of about a million and 
a half, the number of daily riders is in excess of the total popu- 
lation. In St. Louis, with a round million population, there ride 
each day more than a million passengers. 

In street car advertising the question of circulation is one which 
is decided independently of advertising talk at all. The circula- 
tion figures, or the passengers, the number of passengers carried 
per day or per month, is a matter of public knowledge; it is pub- 
lished by the street car companies themselves and is in the posses- 
sion of the Public Utilities Commissions. The matter of how and 
where street car advertising fits is a thing which is of infinitely 
more importance to the advertiser and to ourselves than is the 
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question as to whether street, ear advertising is a better medium 
than outdoor publicity or the daily papers. 

Another thing which must be said of street car advertising, and 
which is not often said because it seems like an admission, is that 
it is a slow medium, and in comparing it, for instance, with the 
daily papers, I would regard it as a very strong and healthy freight 
locomotive as compared with a passenger locomotive. Street car 
advertising does not force the issue very rapidly, but on the other 
hand it is not so likely to bum up its bearings. It can carry an 
immense load on a very, very long distance and up a very, very 
steep hill. On account of the manner in which car advertising has 
been used for the greater part of the time in the past, I am not sur- 
prised that the average mind has confused the subject of outdoor 
display and street car advertising. There are one or two examples 
of the successful use of street car advertising along the lines of 
outdoor display, but that is for the reason that the street car cam- 
paign is itself only a part of another campaign. It is not because 
the magazine or the daily paper does not present the same oppor- 
tunities, but the average man who buys space in a daily paper or 
magazine feels,* and particularly the agent who buys the space feels, 
that he must buy all the space he can, naturally. The advertising 
agency business is on the basis not of compensation in proportion 
to what is produced for an expenditure, but in proportion to the 
amount of money spent. Therefore there is quite a temptation 
for the agent to induce his client to buy just as much space as pos- 
sible. Having bought that space, he does n't want to run it empty, 
and I am sorry to confess that there are far too few men who rec- 
.ognize the value of white space. The average advertisement is 
overwritten; it is tautological; it is diffuse and full of a lot of 
explanations that the advertiser himself is not interested in. Street 
car advertisements well written must be compared with the average 
advertisements in the daily papers or magazines much as you would 
compare a telegram with a long and rambling letter. 

I have spent sixteen years in very earnest and conscientious 
study of merchandising and advertising, and, gentiemen, merchan- 
dizing belongs before advertising; advertising comes merely as a 
complement to merchandizing. You must have your goods right; 
you must have a selling organization, or your outdoor campaign, 
your street car campaign and the other campaigns will fall down 
just as they do every month and every week. 

In the treatment of street car advertising generally, gentlemen, 
we find it exceedingly difficult to get men who can write street car 
advertising. It is a very singular thing that the average business 
man, however able he may be as an administrative or executive 
man, who has had no great length of time of experience in adver- 
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tising of any description^ — the moment that man, who can write 
a thoroughly masterful letter, sits down and begins to write adver- 
tising, he is up in the air, for the very reason that in his own mind 
advertising occupies some peculiar or novel position. As a matter 
of fact, what I hold is this: that the finest, the most forceful and 
the most productive advertisement there is in the world is that 
which is written in the simplest, most straightforward and positive 
fashion, telling the people something that they want to know or 
which it is presumed they want to know. 

In talking about street car advertising I feel, gentlemen, that I 
am talking now to a lot of men, principally, whom I don't know, 
but I believe their primary interest is in outdoor display, and I 
feel that I may be very, very far and wide of the subject or the 
phases of the subject in which they are interested. What is there 
about street car advertising particularly that you would' like to 
know? 

In the first place, I want to get into your minds the idea that 
the street car advertising people — and I represent the street car 
advertising people — do not feel that in a comparison of the two 
mediums it is at all necessary for us to be patronizing. We are 
competitive, but not competitive in the sense that after we get this 
thing going along a little way it might be well to have a few flash 
posters here and there; but I should like to say to you as the 
Western manager of the Street Railway Advertising Company, I 
have more than once taken an advertising appropriation myself 
and divided it between the billboards, outdoor display and ourselves. 

It .is a case, to my mind, of hand-in-hand method in which street 
car advertising and outdoor display can be most effective. You 
gentlemen, as outdoor display people, cannot take an article which 
must command a higher price than the average market commands 
because that article has a number of innate qualities which are 
better and entitle it to a higher price; you cannot do that so long 
as your medium is one which lends itself to argumentative or edu- 
cational impressions, any more than we can. hope to go out along 
the line of the railroad and take your principal stands, many of 
which you have put along our Great White Way, — we feel that 
we cannot create a certain kind of impression with street car ad- 
vertising, however well it may be conducted, however well it may 
be executed, — we cannot go out and create the same kind of im- 
pression that you gentlemen can create with such outdoor display. 

Many of us, I presume, feel just the least bit backward in going 
to a manufacturer who for years has carried on a successful busi- 
ness and criticising his methods to the extent that they are really 
deserving of criticism. The average advertiser, however, meets the 
advertising agents and the advertising people of all kinds and all 
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conditions^ soliciting the manufacturers, and, gentlemen, we have n't 
begun to scratch 5ie gravel. The average manufacturer to-day 
needs just as much excoriating, just as much combing, just as much 
trimming, just as much waking up as he ever did, for the reason 
that only a few years ago if a man got up and took a clothing ad- 
vertisement he would draw some excellent illustrations and say 
they were far better than the other man was doing, so far better 
as to beat him a mile. Why? Because heretofore the other man 
had never done any. But to-day it is different. The advertiser 
with whom we deal has to be up to the very moment of the eleventh 
hour and the fifty-ninth minute of progress and knowledge of ad- 
vertising of every description; and, gentlemen, we have a hard job 
on our shoulders, every one of us. 

In the summing up of the relative excellences of our various 
mediums this business of getting up and discussing the outdoor dis- 
play versus the street car advertising or the daily newspaper versus 
the magazine is all rot; every bit of it is rot. An expert on daily 
newspaper advertising is no man to get up on a platform before 
an intelligent audience and discuss the daily newspaper from a 
comparative standpoint, the standpoint comparing it with some 
other medium of which he knows absolutely nothing. He is abso- 
lutely not the one. The whole thing, gentlemen, is this: that we 
must first recognize that advertising of any description whatever 
is secondary to, merely a complement to, up-to-date, progressive 
and scientific merchandizing, and the particular fitness of an in- 
dividual medium comes along after that. 

We have difficulty in getting any number of people who know 
how to attack human nature through the medium of street car ad- 
vertising. We realize that there is a certain surplus space which 
we give to advertising; there is a surplus, superficial area of which 
the man who buys one space occupies a certain proportionate part. 
It is one-thirtieth or one-thirty-second of the total area devoted in 
that single car to advertising, and the number of people who will 
see it and read it, the conspicuousness with which his card will 
appear, the number of people who will digest it after it has been 
read, must, of course, depend upon the intelligence with which the 
space is treated, the manner in which the advertisement is written 
and the question of illustrating, the fitness of the illustration to 
the copy, or vice vena. 

Remarks by Mr. O. J. Gude, New York. Mr. Wood has ably 
presented a thought which I wish to point out, that the advertising 
man of to-day, no matter what medium he is interested in, is honest 
and conscientious in his desire for the growth and development of 
his business. He will primarily work along the line of the pro- 
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tection of the cnstomer's interest^ and while proteetdng his own^ 
try only to interest him in the thing that his own experience teaches 
, him will be most helpful to that advertiser. If we don't do that, 
outside of the fundamental desire to do the square and the right 
thing by the advertiser, we shall kill the goose that lays the golden 

egg. 

Advertising is a tremendously more intricate problem to-day for 
the man that has money to spend than it ever was before. Each 
new man that enters the field makes it much more difficult for 
those that were there before and for those that follow. If only 
one, two or three are trying for the attention of the people of the 
community, it is easy to concentrate the attention of those people; 
but when hundreds and thousands and when merchants everywhere 
are waking up to the appreciation of the dynamic power and force 
of this advertising, that appreciation, by creating a greater market, 
a greater purchasing power, advances the price to every man that 
buys publicity and decreases the pulling power of each space that 
is bought. It is a thing that works inversely. You have to buy 
more space, you have to pay more money for space because there 
are more people that are using it, and the more people that use 
space the less valuable it is to each particular one and the less 
valuable each particular space is. 

It is a mighty hard problem that the merchant of to-day has 
confronting him when he studies the question of the economics 
of how he can increase his business, how he can afford to use the 
different methods for the successful development of his business, 
and get his money back. We get our money, right the fixst shot 
out of the box, when we make our contract. The man that buys 
it pledges himself to pay so much for something he believes will 
help his business, and it is up to every man in the advertising busi- 
ness, no matter what his medium is, who by study of merchandiz- 
ing conditions has an innate knowledge that will be helpful to. an 
advertiser, to tell that advertiser squarely what he believes will 
serve him best and whether it is to sell his own billboard space or 
his outdoor space or his painted* space or his street car space or 
newspaper or magazine space. 

It is showing the awakened development in the mind of every 
one that is interested in advertising, both of the general public and 
of the business men of the community. It is in the fact that ad- 
vertising is something that is inherently becoming part of the busi- 
ness economics of this country, that it is worthy of the sincerest 
investigation and most earnest study, and it is up to everybody in 
the business who knows the business to give a square deal to every 
advertiser, to help that advertiser with his knowledge, to help the 
advertising business first and his own interest second. That is the^ 
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principle and the spirit in which every man here who is a canvasser 
for his medium ought to go out and meet the customer, and I be- 
lieve that that spirit is being inculcated in the minds of advertis- 
ing men with the things to sell, more strongly than ever before. 
We have heard it preached here; the spoken word is borne in the 
subconscious ; it is thrown out when it is spoken, and words spoken 
by Mr. Wood to-day could not have come from anything but an 
earnest appreciation of this situation, which I am only seconding 
to you now. 

Now, I am going to take a little leaflet from Mr. Frost's talk 
of a couple of days ago. He was drawing the picture and he was 
very much in earnest and very desirous of being helpful to the out- 
door interests, in showing the comparative values of display space 
as used by the Saturday Evening Post, — that double page, centre 
page, which looks like a poster, — and he laid particular emphasis 
on the fact as a point against its value that the mechanical processes 
of producing the paper would permit only of a circulation, say, of 
700,000 or so, and they could n't go on ad infinitum. That was his 
particular indictment as against the value of that double page dis- 
play in the Saturday Evening Post, as against the billboards around 
the town. I called his attention, after he left the floor and was 
downstairs, to the fact that I thought he had omitted a great point 
in favor of billboards, and that was that the Saturday Evening 
Post or the Ladies' Home Journal — and I am not knocking these 
mediums now ; I am only taking up his line of comparison — that 
the Saturday Ex}ening Post or the Ladies' Home Journal or any 
publication that uses its pages as a display poster has another 
handicap against it, and that is this: The party that picks up that 
publicatfon opens it, looks at the ad, reads the ad and the other 
things and is through. That display poster has only one crack at 
them, one opportunity, one presumptive opportunity, to attract the 
attention of Uie reader. 

While that is true, the billboard has probably twenty, thirty, fifty 
opportunities, according to the size of the town, according to the 
proximity of tlie locations and the area that is traveled over. It is 
the same advertisement on the same day and the next day and for 
every day of the week or every day of the month, in that publica- 
tion, while the billboards are duplicated everywhere and you are 
getting continuous iteration and reiteration, which the publication 
absolutely lacks. Now, that is only an added thought to what Mr. 
Frost said on that particular subject, and it isn't at all an argu- 
ment as against any of those publications for being of helpful ser- 
vice to advertisers in a particular way. 

Now, here is another inspiration and another thought that I got 
from Mr. Frost, and therein I think I can show my appreciation 
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for my friend Mr. Wood, — Mr. Frost said that in the coming era 
of the billboard, when it reached the possibilities that were vaguely 
in his mind of its idealized state, as he hoped, — he stated that 
there would be color and action in the billboards and then it was 
to be the most wonderful medium extant; a powerful and involun- 
tary tribute to the moving electrical signs which your chairman so 
kindly gave our organization credit for practically developing in 
New York City. 

Brother Trefz, in his very able address of two days ago, dis- 
cussed the question of psychology, convolution of the cerebellum 
and vari6us other phrases that we all of us studied and found out 
all about in the college of hard knocks, and he stated that while 
he had read Dr. Scott and had studied seriously the subject, 
he still passed up psychology and did n't take a great deal of stock 
in it, and I think Mr. Trefz was sincere in that. There is a lot of 
psychology in advertising; and by psychology we mean the work- 
ing of one human mind on another. There is something in psy- 
chology aside from the big word itself. That is the way the pro- 
fessor expressred the knowledge of human nature, which everybody 
who is interested in advertising should pay attention to: every- 
body for everybody else. We are all for each other, in the final 
analysis; all have the same ideas and hopes and aspirations; wc 
get frightened over the same things, suffer from over-eating just 
the same, one as the other, and our emotions and dreams are the 
same; only, we are classified according to our incomes, and that 
is a big proposition for a man to study when he is helping to advise 
an advertiser. 

Remarks by Mr. Richard Wood. It was not because street car 
advertising in itself is weak and not because outdoor display is 
omnipotently strong, but if you gentlemen study merchandising 
conditions as seriously and carefully as I presume you do, you 
must confess that your outdoor display is not the whole thing and 
not sufficient to take care of a campaigii by itself in connection with 
the exploitation of a new cereal up against a very, very strong 
competitive condition as it exists to-day. I believe if Mr. Gude 
has the nerve to tackle the proposition of that kind he would be 
big and broad enough to come around to Mr. Collier and the rest 
of us about street car advertising. We have just opened up what 
to my mind is a most interesting phase of this whole proposition, 
and that is the question of fitness of a medium under a given con- 
dition. Sometimes a medium is sufficient in itself to carry the en- 
tire load, but under the stronger competitive conditions that exist 
in the merchandise field to-day one medium, as a rule, is not 
sufficient. 
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I spent twelve years in the magazine field, and I have one fault 
in writing copy, and that is in saying too positively that which I 
mean. I have never regretted the weakness of that in my life, be- 
cause I think the average man is too prone to slop over and not say 
that thing which he means. Mr. Gude spoke of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and publications of a similar nature using poster display 
as a form of advertising in double page. Personally, I am satisfied 
that I am right and that they are wrong, and that that is not the 
place to use poster display. 

Mr. Gude spoke of the fact that outdoor display gives the oppor- 
tunity of iteration and reiteration year after year or day after day. 
Mr. Gude there struck the right keynote regarding the strength of 
outdoor display when he spoke about the picture being not for an 
hour only but having the ability which is in the large, commanding 
board in its many colors to bang these different things into people's 
minds time after time. The Saturday Evening Pott is a publica- 
tion, a medium that is unusual in itself, unusual in its strength, put 
out by a man who has more nerve, more gizzard, has spent more 
money to bring it to its present greatness than almost any other 
man I can think of in the publishing world. 

But I find a point of weakness there, which is just this: Wbere 
outdoor display, paint and bulletin are absolutely the strongest things 
in the world to keep banging this thing into the minds of the public 
right straight along, it does show one weakness, which, in behalf 
of the Saturday Evening Pott or publications of that character, I 
must bring out. Whereas the Saturday Evening Pott does not pos- 
sess the capacity to keep banging this thing forcibly before people 
time after time, hour after hour, and day after day, it does possess 
another force, and that, to my mind, is the way ; the way of applica- 
tion of poster display to magazines is wrong. The Saturday Even^ 
ing Post people, the advertisers using the Saturday Evening Pott, 
take advantage of an opportunity to attract the attention of people 
and then to hold it. * With yqu, you get that reiteration, but with the 
Saturday Evening Post or the magazines there is none. It is a 
one-time appeal, and it is an immutable law of averages and the 
immutable law of compensation that even though the Saturday 
Evening Post or similar publications cannot get this consistent re- 
iteration, they must have something to make up for it. Now, what 
is that something? It is ability to get the attention and hold it 
in the men of the profession. 

You gentlemen talk about psychology; it is a word too large for 
us to grasp, but it is with you in every campaign with which you 
have anything to do. Our billboard or outdoor display is possessed 
of weakness correspondingly just as it has its strong points. 

So also the magazine is possessed of one great weakness, and 
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that weakness is in not being able to concentrate in any given local- 
ity the advertising and localizing which surely should be dovetailed. 

If you are in a position to dovetail with your magazine adver- 
tising an organization of a national character^ whether it be with 
your own individual specialist salesmen^ in the shop or in the fac- 
tory, or whether it be with certain jobbers or certain brokers, you 
may be interested in the fact that that dovetailing is very necessary. 
These are all different methods of dealing with the merchandising 
phase of the situation. 

Magazine advertising on an all-wise man's judgment finds its 
greatest strength when it is backed up in the localities in which its 
circulation is strongest, naturally and obviously; but the point 
where street car advertising is entitled to a vote right there and 
where I have got the best of it is this: I can take a street car ad- 
vertising card and write 45 or 50 words on it; I can tell the 
story, understanding my subject, and I can educate the people to 
the superior merits of a given article, and I can sit down and write 
street car cards that will appeal to high-minded people as strongly 
as the magazines. Why? First, because of the subject I have, 
and the first-hand knowledge I have of it; I know, too, the human 
nature that we come in contact with. 

I know there are a few effete rich who do not patronize the 
street cars, but it is a fundamental truth that all people ride in 
the street cars whether they are the ultra rich or those who think 
so much of little nickels, as Mr. Gude said, with which to buy a 
5-cent cigar. All those who ride, read. The number of passen- 
gers carried each day — and I want to emphasize this — the num- 
ber of passengers carried each day in a large community — and, 
mark you, I say in a large community — is fairly enormous, and 
street car advertising finds its greatest strength in the large cen- 
tres of population. But give me the man who believes that the 
street cars are beneath the people whom he is appealing to and 
I will give him an argument that will throttle him, because the 
street cars are the great vehicles of our population. 

A resolution was passed yesterday of which I am very much in 
favor, commending the outdoor display people for taking a good, 
strong stand against improper or indecent or immoral or objection- 
able advertising of any description. I don't want to draw any in- 
vidious comparisons, but I want to say to you that such a resolu- 
tion is not necessary in the street car field. You can't go into a 
street car in the United States and find an objectionable advertis- 
ing. Nevertheless, I commend you for the position you take. 

Remarks by Mr. L. D. Gibbs^ Boston. I think one reason why 
there have been such rapid strides in advertising is that every ad- 
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vertising man is a crank on at least one phase of the business. 
Most of us are mild-mannered^ harmless cranks^ but the very fact 
that on some line we think our way is the best makes us ready to 
stick to and defend our ideas. When we begin to defend we dig up 
the points from all sides and we are bound to improve our methods, 
we are certain to increase our own knowledge of the subject, and 
the result is steady growth, for I know that — cranks though we 
may be — we want to improve our own work as well as that of our 
associates. 

Electric sign advertising, of course, includes a marvelously wide 
field of activity. We can realize that what we now regard as feeble 
and ineffectual attempts to catch the eye with the little incandescent 
lamp were once samples of marvelous advancement in electric 
business-getting. The great contrasts in the development of elec- 
tric sign advertising may be noted by a trip through the side streets 
or the slums of our larger cities. We step from the brilliantly 
lighted thoroughfares with their tremendous signs, where floods of 
light roll along the streets, into the regions where little signs cast 
a feeble light and a few panes of colored glass make almost hope- 
less attempts to attract attention. 

I think we are quite likely to narrow the field of advertising by 
electric lights, to signs with reading on them or with some peculiar 
flashing designs, but as a matter of fact everywhere a light glows 
we can find a call. The little light that bums over the doctor's 
or the undertaker's doorbell, the red lights burning in the theatres 
or the convention halls over the word " Exit," and some other red 
lights — in drug stores, in front of police stations, over fire-alarm 
boxes and elsewhere — all carry a message. The little hash-house on 
a side street may have its sign ** Caf6 " or " Lunch," or even may 
rise to the digni^ of " Restaurant," but it is calling for business in 
its feeble way. 

The field is so large that it is wandered into from every side 
with varying successes. There are small transparencies for the 
small stores, cheap signs illuminated by the reflected light of one 
lamp for the small advertiser who may, however, get into the na- 
tional field some day ; and there are the galloping horses, the foam- 
ing beer steins, the billiard games in operation and so on up through 
the scales of size and cost to dizzy combinations of color and design. 

I have no actual figures upon which to base my deductions; I 
have not been able to check my theories with so-called " results," 
but I believe that at least one form of advertising value of electric 
signs increases in geometrical progression as the cost of construct- 
ing the sign increases; that is, power to attract attention. That 
means that a sign costing $10 may be expected to attract the at- 
tention of forty people in a given time, while one costing $100 may 
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be expected to attract the attention of 1^600 people. The assump- 
tion^ of course^ is made with the miderstanding Uiat both signs are 
displayed in localities frequented by a sufficient number of people 
to make the comparison fair. 

Above these costs I believe the proportion of attention-compelling 
influence will increase in much greater proportion to the outlay. 
Above the $100 figure^ I believe, the advertiser gets the value of 
increased dignity of construction and design. He gets more pro- 
nounced detail; he gets better color schemes and more of them^ 
and such signs are consequently more attention-compelling. 

Another important point with the more expensive signs: they 
surround the commodity advertised with a certain dignity; they 
give the product " class." Expensive construction for signs to ad- 
vertise cheap products is by no means a poor investment. Several 
kinds (of what are claimed to be excellent brands) of beer and 
other liquid refreshments sell over the bar at very low prices, but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent in the construction of 
remarkably attractive signs to advertise the delights of these bev- 
erages. A consumer likes to know that the things he eats, drinks 
and uses are dignified with big places in the advertising world. 

Some kinds of display advertising are distinctly connected with 
particular commodities and lines of commercial activity. No man 
need look a second time at the four-armed contrivance revolving 
red, white, blue and green incandescent lamps before his face. It 
is in an optical shop, and ten to one it is a cheap shop at that. The 
sign with the so-called rat running around the edge, nine times out 
of ten calls attention to a second-hand clothing store, a ticket 
scalper's office, a sn^all theatre or some cheap brokerage establish- 
ment. I am surprised that the pawn shops have not yet awakened 
to the fact that they could hollow the wooden " gold " out of their 
three-ball signs and make them lustrously incandescent at night by 
inserting incandescent lamps. 

To my mind the bigger th^ sign, if it holds to lines of dignity, 
the bigger must be not only its attention-compelling capacity but 
its selling capacity. The trouble with so many of our great signs 
to-day is they are too intricate; the designers have lost sight of 
the fact that to enable the mind to receive any lasting impression 
the object viewed must remain quiet for a second or two at least. 

This is the one criticism that may be made of several of the 
biggest and most fanciful signs in the country to-day. The ob- 
server is grabbed and carried along by the sense of restlessness, 
the hurried rush and tear of the whole display; his powers of ob- 
servation, and, consequently, his mental impressions are impelled 
to such a pace that when the reading or selling talk cqmes on he 
jumps it practically without thought, 
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We must at no time forget that the simplest things are nsnally 
the most forcefuL The ordinary billboard sign^ equipped with a 
simple inexpensive hood reflector properly arranged to give com- 
plete illmnination over the reading surface^ has an attention-com- 
pelling and a commercializing value far in excess of the expecta- 
tions of most people. Its value in all ways is certainly far and 
away greater in proportion to the outlay than can be claimed for 
great numbers of our so-called unique flashers. It has a twofold 
advantage of being able to do full duty during daylight hours and 
then with the light reflecting upon it it has remarkable attracting 
power during the night hours. 

It would seem as though illuminated signs of this kind read 
easily in the daytime, and even more readily at night, would be 
utilized much more by national advertisers. Of course the public 
lighting companies are glad to have the business that comes to 
them in the operation and lighting of the big novelty signs. They 
would be equally ready, however, to further the development of 
the ordinary iUuminated billboard sign business. It is a simple 
way of reaching the public at a time when they least expect it 

Few people realize to-day what the illuminated sign advertising 
business has done to brighten our streets and turn our city nights 
into day. Everywhere one turns are the lights — in windows, over 
doors, in the street lamps, in the signs extending over the sidewalks 
and in the great signs projecting above the buildings into the 
heavens from the horizon of night. 

All these developments of our advertising ability are not only 
guiding people towards the markets of the world but they are lead- 
ing them on their journeys through highways pf commercial light. 
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A SQUARE DEAL BETWEEN MANUFACTURER, DEALER, 
MAIL ORDER MAN AND CONSUMER 

Remarks by Mr. F. J. Merriam, Atlanta 

WE are all fair minded and it is our intention to give every 
one a square deal in our business transactions, but there 
still remains in us /nuch oi the primitive man, and there 
is a great temptation to take what we can from our weaker brethren, 
especially if we have a good digestion and get to making money. 
This is hardly calculated to encourage brotherly love between 
publishers or between business men and business interests, and the 
thought I would leave with you to-day is that we have a great big 
glorious country in which there is room for all legitimate business 
interests, and let us at least give the other fellow a fair fight. 

You know there are a good many sides to this square deal busi- 
ness. There is the square deal which the publisher should give the 
advertiser regarding circulation and rate; the square deal which 
the advertiser should give the reader of his advertisement by carry- 
ing out to the letter whatever he agrees to do. And then there is the 
square deal of one business interest toward another, in a similar 
line of work. These will readily present themselves to your minds 
and the subject is open for discussion. 

There is one thing a mail order man has to do, and that is to 
deliver the -goods. The mall order business has been handicapped 
by delivering something different from what the farmer expected 
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and the buyer expected more than by anything else. They com- 
plain they don't get results. 

Then you have to give the subscriber a square deal, the publisher 
is going to do the best, and you are going to do your best I am 
sorry we can't reach a lot of these manufacturers in this audience 
so we could bring this one point out more thoroughly. 

I am doubtful if anything would be gained by my going into this 
subject in greater detail. My thought would be that we look at this 
matter in a broad-minded way and with much charity for our 
fellow man. 

Remarks by Mr. French, North Carolina. I have a mail order 
business that is rather original, and we endeavor to give our cus- 
tomers a square deal. I don't think there is a mail order man on 
earth who does not get kicks and also a little praise as he goes 
along from his customers. I sell cedar chests. That is a luxury — 
that is, the public says so — we say they are necessities. We have 
been thinking seriously of using the agricultural press, we have 
never used it very much. We have been in general magazines a 
long time, both women's and men's magazines. 

The agricultural press, somehow, I have never been dead sure 
whether we ought to use. The average sale in our business is 
$30. I know there are plenty of well-to-do farmers in this country 
that have money to buy these cedar chests, and we do sell them be- 
cause I know a great many of them come to small cities and towns. 
It is a straight mail order proposition direct to the user. The mail 
order man is not the scoundrel that the public generally think he is. 
We and other mail order people are endeavoring to make the public 
understand they can and will get a square deal. 

I am not in full accord with the speech made yesterday which 
paints the dealer as a scoundrel and rascal who tries to get your 
money and give you as little space as possible for it. There are 
honest publishers; there are plenty of honest agricultural publi- 
cations. I am not afraid of them, not the least bit The only thing 
is: if my proposition is suited. I want to be shown. If I can be 
shown, I am ready to do some business with them. But that speech 
yesterday had many good points about it, but it also made us out 
a set of pretty disreputable fellows, both buyers and sellers. I 
can't say I fully sympathize with it because I know there are plenty 
of us trying to give a square deal. The mail order man is going 
to take a position in this country that will elevate him every year, 
and the time is not far distant "i^hen any commodity can be bought 
by mail with the same degree of safety as it can from the retailer. 
What you have to do is not misrepresent your goods. 

We have a guarantee to take back anything that is not satis- 
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factory, and we give any kind of a guarantee that is wanted. All a 
mail order man has to do is to be honest, and he can get his price. 
The farmers are the greatest producers of wealth; they are the 
people we want to do business with. I hope to be shown the agri- 
cultural press is suited to my proposition. 

Remarks by Mr. Whitney, Springfield. I am interested in 
the subject of Agricultural Papers and a Square Deal. I have 
had considerable to do with mail order advertising, and am neither 
for nor against it. There are a lot of good ones, some bad ones. 
The publishers, I think the majority of them, are for this square 
deal you talk about, and it is simply a matter for you to follow out 
according to the dictates of your own conscience. It is up to the 
publisher himself to do according to the dictates of his conscience; 
if he does that, I am satisfied that 99 per cent of the agricultural 
papers will give every man a square deal. Looking back over a 
period of ten years no class of papers has made such progress tend- 
ing to the uplifting of the advertising business as that of the agricul- 
tural papers, and they will make every advertiser give the reader 
a square deal or 99 per cent of them will throw that advertiser 
out of their papers. 

If you buy a piece of merchandise you can take it back and get 
your money — not a rebate check, but the actual money. There are 
a lot of agricultural papers which stand in that position and insist 
on the advertiser making good, but where the advertiser injures 
himself is that he makes his guarantee a little too strong. 

I am satisfied that this square deal that you talk about is not only 
one of the greatest things we should look forward to, but I am satis- 
fied it is the one thing we are looking forward to. I know of no 
class of papers that are more willing and' doing it right along to 
give the advertiser and every one dealing with them a square deal 
than the agricultural publications. You need not be afraid of the 
mail order advertiser of to-day; he is trying to give you and your 
readers a square deal just the same as the publicity advertiser. 

Remarks by Mr. Harmon, Pittsburg. No one deserves any 
credit for giving a square deal, when you remember that all busi- 
ness should be based on that principle and any business not based 
on it will not last. We don't get a square deal always. We are all 
in favor of it, and I believe we all try to live up to it under all con- 
ditions. Being the best people on earth, — Agricultural Pub- 
lishers, — I think we should lift ourselves a little bit above the com- 
mon herd and make a square deal for everything and everybody, 
and I believe we can do it. 

I think when a man deceives you in putting an advertisement in 
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your paper and then robs somebody that you shouldn't only make 
him give the money back, but you have told these people this man 
would treat them right, and they should consider him a good busi- 
ness man, and if he does n't do that, you should tell them he is 
not a square man. It seems a fake never got in our paper but be 
got ten times the result of any square man. We have had a lot of 
them, and they get more results than the honest advertiser. I would 
like to know how that is, some of you older men than myself I 
would like to have explain that. 



THE BEST METHODS OF GETTING THE CO- 
OPERATION OF THE DEALER IN FARM 
PAPER CAMPAIGNS 

Remarks by S. R. McKelyie, Lincoln, Neb. 

My remarks are addressed particularly to the fellow who sells 
through dealers. I suppose this subject has been assigned me be- 
cause I am a farmer, because I am in constant touch with farmers 
and because I have been working along these lines in connection with 
my publishing business for the last few years. 

Whatever elsq may be said about the advertising campaigns to 
reach farmers through farm papers and other sources, it still re- 
mains true that the greatest efficiency has not been realized in 
these campaigns. It cannot be questioned that advertising which 
reaches the farmer through a source in which he has dependence is 
just as productive of results as is advertising any other class of 
people. In fact, I believe it is more so because the farmer, at cer- 
tain times of the year, has more time to read and really devotes 
more time to a careful reading of his farm paper than do any other 
class of people to one particular kind of medium. 

Advertising to the farmer produces the desired effect upon the 
farmer, but the country merchant, the dealer, has not been brought 
to a realization of the value of handling advertised articles. Clever 
salesmen have been able to argue successfully to the dealer that 
the cost of advertising is added to the article advertised and that 
an article at a low price is offered at that low price because there 
is no advertising cost attached to it. Sooner or later the dealer 
can be made to understand that it pays to handle the article which 
is substantially popularized to his class of trade. This cannot be 
done, however, by using space at $6,000 a page in publications which 
do not reach the farmer. 

The dealer in Nebraska, outside of towns of 10,000 or less, sells 
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more than 75 per cent of his goods to farmers^ hence when the 
salesman produces a flashy prospectus of an advertising campaign 
to be conducted in a magazine which the dealer knows very well 
does not reach the farmer^ the effect is certainly of a damaging 
character because the dealer then is led to believe that he is paying 
for advertising which gives him no benefit and benefits only the 
dealer in the larger cities. 

But that is not all the story^ for the dealer in a small town has 
never yet been brought to a realization of the importance of hand- 
ling articles advertised, even in the very best way, to his class of 
trade. Basing my operations upon this belief, I started out, about 
three years ago, to educate Nebraska dealers to the importance of 
handling articles advertised to their farmer trade through a high- 
class farm paper. 

I therefore urge that you give more consideration to the co- 
operation given you by manufacturers from whom you buy. By all 
means deal in the article which is advertised to the people who buy 
from you, and furthermore, do some advertising on your own ac- 
• count. If advertising pays anyone it will pay you, but you will have 
to give it some study. If you were hunting for game, you would 
first try to locate the game and then take " fine " aim. It is just 
so with advertising. You must locate your game, choose the weapon 
that will shoot most unerringly and then take " fine '' aim in pre- 
paring your advertising copy. It is a proven truth that advertis- 
ing properly done will cure as many of the ills in merchandising 
as any other one agency. . 

The farmer deals constantly with nature and nature's forces, and 
these forces are continually changing. There are principles which 
are fundamental in the proper management of a farm, and yet these 
principles are not entirely infallible. The manufacturer can figure 
out his business to a cent and know that from certain plans of 
operation he will receive certain definite results, but the weather 
plays such a remarkable part in the farmer's business that he must 
be constantly on the alert to know what is best to do and how best 
to do it. 

The dealer, therefore, who observes the farmer and his work 
should be in a position to advise with the farmer. In fact, it is 
true that in the spring of 1910 a movement amongst commercial 
clubs of Nebraska, urging upon the farmers the importance of test- 
ing their seed corn proved of thousands of dollars' value to the 
State. While it is presumed that the farmer should be the first one 
to discover that he should test his seed for germination, it remained 
for the man in town to be the factor who would make sufficient noise 
for the farmer to realize the actual importance of doing the very 
thing that he knew he should do. 
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My subscription campaign to the dealers which was conducted 
principally by letter produced as large a percentage of subscrip- 
tions as I have ever been able to obtain on a mail order basis from 
farming. I feel that my campaign of education to the dealers^ which 
I had conducted for more than a year previous to that time> had a 
great deal to do with this result, and most naturally I obtained the 
better class of dealers so that a similar campaign now does not pro- 
duce as large a percentage of results. 

We know unless we are fair to our subscribers we cannot live. 
You may go on for a time accepting unscrupulous advertisers, and 
give a rotten deal to your subscribers, but you won't last very long, 
and there are enough fellows who will go out and do what is right 
to sweep you off the map. 

I know that my educational work upon the dealer has borne 
fruit, but the question arises, " Has it been worth to me what it has 
cost?" This campaign has been conducted purely upon our own 
initiative along the lines which we planned ourselves and at our own 
expense. At no time have advertisers been asked to bear any por- 
tion of the expense of this campaign. 

If I were inclined to be pessimistic, I should say that advertisers 
generally do not appreciate work of this kind. They very much 
prefer to outline their own plan of campaign and to furnish reading 
notices for free insertion. The advertiser has been educated to at- 
tach large importance to free reading notices and as a consequence 
is a constant seeker along this line. Promotional work which is 
done by the publisher at a large expense, of time and money is fre- 
quently entirely overlooked by the advertiser, when it is of a hun- 
dred times more value than any amount of free reading notices. As 
for these latter, we cut them out long ago. We were losing sub- 
scribers on account of them. And I believe that any publisher 
who has in mind, first, last and all the time, the interest of the sub- 
scriber will not run free reading notices of any kind or character. 

There is a great deal of work which may be done upon the dealer 
in connection with every advertising campaign, but I believe that 
the dealer folder of stereotyped form has run its course. To-day it 
is true, as it always has been and always will be, that the thing of 
new creation will attract attention either favorably or unfavorably, 
and the advertising manager who digs deep into a study of the 
class of dealers through which he sells and the class of people to 
whom they sell, will be able to evolve 9 means of bringing those 
dealers to a realization of the value and importance of any amount 
of advertising which may be done on their behalf. 

Too many advertisers, advertising managers and advertising 
agencies look upon the farmer as a being set apart, entirely differ- 
ent from all other classes of people. If the farmer is different 
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from other classes of people^ the advantage is certainly on his side 
of the question^ and it must be borne in mind all the time that the 
farmer analyzes your proposition with as much care and good judg- 
ment as any business man. He should be appealed to from the 
standpoint of a business man. 

I do not think that copy addressed to the farmer should be differ- 
ently written and should be differently illustrated and prepared 
from copy which is addressed to the busy man in town. The latter 
does not give as much time to reading or to an analysis of the things 
said in an advertisement. I also believe that advertising of a per- 
sonal character is effective in reaching any class of people. By 
this I do not mean the copy which " slops over " with braggadocio^ 
but statements of the most straightforward and sincere character. 

In an advertisement to the farmer I should talk in exactly the 
same tone as I would talk to the farmer if I should meet him on his 
farm, and you will find that this means a very friendly dialogue. 
On the farm you find an atmosphere of hospitality and friendliness 
which does not largely pervade the offices of the city business man. 
While it may be to the farmer's disadvantage that he has not yet 
come to a realization of the fact that time is his most valuable 
assets it is, nevertheless, true that the farmer greets you cordially 
and gives you liberally of his time while you explain your propo- 
sition. And he does the very same thing if you appeal to him 
through an advertisement. 

Also, it is true that the sale of an article to a farmer represents 
an advantage which does not obtain in the city. The degree of 
sociability amongst farmers brings them together at frequent 
periods and they commingle a great deal. Under such conditions 
they talk about their farm affairs and the fact that John Jones 
bought a gasoline engine which gave entire satisfaction bids well 
to influence the sale of many other gasoline engines in that com- 
munity. The inquiry from John Jones and the sale to him may 
have represented a considerable cost in the first place, and that cost 
looms up like a mountain in the eye of the advertiser, but he usually 
fails to know about the effect of this sale to John Jones in additional 
sales which were made in his community. 

The manufacturer who would co-operate with his dealer in the 
agricultural sections of this country must remember that there is 
one source through which the farmer may be reached effectively and 
that source is the farm paper which is reliably edited, for which 
the farmer pays his good money and which is a real friend of the 
farmer. In choosing amongst farm papers the advertiser will find 
no difficulty in selecting the better class if he devotes a few minutes 
each day to a perusal of the editorial page of the various publica- 
tions. If the advertiser comes and asks if you think it will pay to 
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use your columns^ tell him truthfully whether you think it will 
pay. 

Remarks by Mr. Wallace Richardson^ New York. After Mr. 
McKelvie's speech^ I feel as though I ought to at least pay him 
tribute for the splendid concrete example he has given us of what 
a publisher can do when he will go down in his pocket to ac- 
complish something for his advertisers. The time is here when we 
have to spend money as publishers if we want to get publicity copy. 
We have to do the things the magazine publishers have done in 
their way^ in our way as it fits into our proposition^ and to do that 
it means an expenditure of money. It means a study of conditions 
as they affect our publishers^ and it means a presentation of the 
case as we find it^ in a clear and concise manner to the man whose 
money we expect to take. 

Six years ago the Agricultural Publishers did not believe pub- 
licity copy would ever be a big factor in their income. I was 
laughed at ^ye years ago when I told some publishers in Chicago 
that the next big factor in income to agricultural publishers would 
be money from publicity accounts. They told me that mail order 
advertising and advertising which has always been considered as 
technical advertising was the limit to which our field could exp>ect 
to look. You and I have lived to see they were wrong. We know 
publicity advertisers have found not only agricultural papers are 
a good medium but in a good many instances they will create new 
dealers. The publisher has got to study his field much closer if 
he wants to secure the publicity man's money, and heretofore I 
think that the agricultural publisher has not taken enough of his 
own medicine in bupng advertising space to tell his story, and in 
another instance I think he has been playing too close to the wall. 
I mean he has been talking his own publication day in and day 
out. The advertiser is not primarily interested in your publication 
when you come in. He is interested in agricultural advertising. If 
you convince him agricultural advertising is a good thing for him, 
your publication will be taken care of. That is the first principle 
of successful salesmanship, whether you are selling tea, coffee, 
shoes or advertising space. 

I wish there were more men soliciting business for the agricul- 
tural field who could feel that way about it I think the tendency 
is more that way. The agricultural paper to-day gives the publisher 
and advertiser a squarer deal than any publication. I make that 
statement advisedly. I am saying nothing against the magazines 
when I make that statement, but I am telling you an absolute fact. 
Let me illustrate my point: Some years ago, political advertising 
was offered to the magazines and they took it. It was offered by 
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both political parties. It was also offered to the farm papers^ and 
the farm papers in most instances turned it down. In some instances 
they ran it, and those papers that ran it got into hot water so quickly 
witi their advertisers they dropped it. 

It shows the agricultural publisher has more of a fraternal in- 
terest in the farmer than there is in any magazine you can name. 
I consider the space in an agricultural magazine is worth more than 
in any other magazine he can go into. It will produce a more cumu- 
lative effect than any other publicity he can buy. 

Remarks by Mb. P. V. Collins, Minneapolis. The announcement 
of my topic is incorrect, but it only broadens my fidd ; the topic is 
not " What Farmers Say," but " What Farmers Use." It is a 
topic we have been investigating in a scientific way for some time, 
in fact, we have just completed a full investigation of this kind, 
and I submit that the remark of Mr. Emerson is applicable in this 
case, — " that what you do speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say." So too, what a farmer does is of far more impor- 
tance, and what a farmer buys is of far more significance, than what 
a farmer talks about. 

Now, what is a farmer? What kind of an animal is he? You 
find among city men that he is depicted as a homy-fisted son of toil, 
who wears his pantaloons tucked in his boot-tops, using his arms, 
muscles and feet in place of his brains. 

The farmer to-day is using his brains instead of his feet. The 
average advertiser has n't well comprehended this revolution of 
farm conditions. I have been told, " Farmers don't buy soap, they 
make their own soap; they don't buy cloth, they make their own 
homespun; they don't buy this and that, because they can make it." 

I began an investigation of the actual articles that farmers use, 
in 1903, by publishing in my paper a list of questions. I have 
here a result of that publication in 1908. Three years ago, I 
repeated it, and published this: "What Farmers Use," and I re- 
peated the investigation last year and was overwhelmed with re- 
sponses. It has taken us practically a year to compile and edit 
results of the investigation made at that time. We published in 
the paper 72 questions, occupying a full page of the paper. — By 
the way, lest some of you become entrapped, because you see how 
we published these questions with blanks for the farmers to fill in, 
I want to warn you: Don't do it, because of the postal regulations. 
Before we made this out, I submitted it to the postmaster in Min- 
neapolis, and he O.K'd it and consequently we published it. A few 
days after the paper came out, we found some malign influence also 
submitted it to the postmaster at St. Paul, who ruled against it, and 
sent his ruling to Washington, and we were called upon by the 
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Post-Office Department to explain why we had violated the regula- 
tion forbidding an advertisement containing a coupon which occu- 
pied over one-fourth of its total space. We replied that we had 
violated no regulation at all^ for this list of questions was not an 
advertisement but was editorial matter and we had a right to set 
editorial or reading matter in any style we pleased. 

WTiile Washington was pondering on our defense^ we repeated 
the publication^ feeling that we might as well die for a sheep as a 
lamb and also feeling confident that there existed no rule against 
the setting of reading in coupon form with blanks. The verdict 
finally came from the Department conceding that our point was well 
taken^ but I understand that a ruling was then made covering the 
matter. It was another case of " Not guilty^ but return the ham^ 
and never do it again." I want to warn you therefore. 

We received 84i56 answers to 72 questions. Now, you quick 
mathematicians will find we were loaded with something like a 
quarter of a million items which we had to tabulate, edit and draw 
conclusions from. 

I would call your attention to the fact that in the evolution of 
farm conditions that list contained items we never thought of three 
years before, — things we did n't dream of when we published a sim- 
ilar list in 1903, so that a comparison of these three investigations 
makes a valuable study indicating the trend of farm conditions. 

The first question, — automobiles. I was told recently by a 
South Dakota man that one person out of every fifty-eight owned 
an automobile. I think it is an exaggeration, I doubt if it is cor- 
rect. But we do have actual facts showing that seventy-eight fami- 
lies out of 8456 farmers' families who reported, own automobiles. 
That amounts to 2,8 per cent of the farmer population owning 
automobiles. I submit that is a higher percentage than you will 
find in any of the large cities. If you take New York or Chicago^ 
you will find, considering the total population, that the farmers have 
a higher per cent of automobiles than the city people have. It 
amounts to one family out of every 44 families. 

A few weeks ago, I had another illustration of the difficulty in 
telling the difference between a banker and a farmer. I went down 
to Washington when we went down against " Reciprocity." One 
of our farmers, Mr. Beebe of South Dakota, in appearing before 
the Finance Committee, argued for half an hour or so against Re- 
ciprocity, and then casually remarked that he calculated it would 
cause him a shrinkage of something like $25,000 a year. " Now," 
lie said, " I can stand that, I suppose, but there are some farmers up 
in the Northwest who have n't finished paying for their land and a 
proportionate loss will embarrass them." Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams of Mississippi sat up and took notice, and demanded a reitera- 
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tion of that statement. It was repeated, with the additional infor- 
mation that he was farming 38,000 acres. I don't pretend all our 
farmers could stand a loss of $25,000, but I do point out that our 
farmers are prosperous, and the conditions that applied when the 
city b€Lnker and city merchant of to-day lived on a farm, 25 or 80 
years ago, do not now apply. 

In 190S^ we never thought of asking the farmers if they had a 
telephone. We did n't ask the automobile question until 1910. In 
1903, we hadn't thought about a manure spreader. We didn't 
think of gas engines in 1903. In 1907, we did n't think of traction 
engines. We did in 1903 and 1907 ask if they were using patent 
medicines and dropped that question in 1910 as we stopped adver- 
tising them and were not interested. 

Eighteen per cent of the farmers in 1907 were using manure 
spreaders; 31 per cent instead of 18 per cent are now using manure 
spreaders where there were only 1 8 per cent three or four years ago. 

Here is an illustration that is very significant: it has been a 
hobby with me that breakfast foods should be advertised in farm 
publications more extensively than they are. In 1903, 1929 farmers 
reported they were using breakfast foods; 282 reported they were 
not In other words, 85 per cent wereusii^g breakfast foods in 1903. 
In 1910, 90.8 per cent were using breakfast foods; 3339 were ac- 
customed to using breakfast foods, 317 were not accustomed to using 
breakfast foods. 

Now, in our discussion this morning, the question of mail orders 
came up awhile ago. In 1903, only 1438 answered our question on 
that Out of that 1213 answered mail order trade proved satis- 
factory; it was O. K.; 225 said it was not O. K., did not get goods 
satisfactory; in other words, 85 per cent in 1903 were satisfied, and 
15 per cent were not. In 1907, 1509 replied O. K. and 149 replied 
" Generally O. K." ; 97 replied they were not satisfied with the 
treatment of the mail order house. In 1907, conditions had so im- 
proved in the mail order trade that 95 per cent were satisfied, 
whereas in 1903 only 85 per cent were satisfied. In 1910, our 
questions resulted in 1779 replying they were satisfied; 162 re- 
plied they were " not always satisfied," and 56 replied they were 
" not satisfied." In other words, conditions had continued to im- 
prove so that 971/^ per cent were satisfied, 90 per cent absolutely 
and 7^ per cent qualifiedly, and only 2l/^ per cent reported they 
were absolutely dissatisfied, — that their orders by mail were not 
filled as advertised. So that the facts bear out the arguments 
made here that the mail order business is straightening up. The 
mail order business has found that honesty is the best policy. 

There is another phase of this investigation which is significant, 
that is, the quality of goods the farmers demand. I find in all three 
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inqairies that the watch inquiry is one of the best and the most sig- 
ni^cant on which to test the grade of the goods the farmer buys. 

In 1903^ out of 2621 watches^ we find there were 16 Ingersolls 
in use, in other words, .6 of 1 per cent In 1907, we find there were 
33, or 1.1 per cent; in 1910, out of 3456, there were 39, again only 
1.1 per cent Well, I think this is a very important question be- 
cause it is a question where everybody knows the quality of the 
goods. The leaders of the watches were, all three years, the same. 
The Elgin watch in 1903 led off and had 49.62 per cent of the 
total used. In 1907, it had 47.22 per cent; in 1910, it had 55.18 
per cent. The WalUiam in 1904 had 31 per cent; in 1907, 20.99 
per cent; in 1910, 17.85 per cent The Waltham since then has 
sat up and taken notice, and have begun advertising again, and we 
may hope for better things in the future, in their farmers' trade. 
Remember our figures apply only to farmers. The Dueber Com- 
pany in 1903 had 4.21 per cent; in 1907, 7.18 per cent; in 1910, 
6.40 per cent I simply read those figures contrasting the good 
watch with the dollar watch. It is hard to convince the Ingersoll 
people that they haven't got the farmers' trade, but these figures 
are impartial and reliable. 

I had an interesting experience in New York last fall when I 
came here "with a few of these original reply sheets in my trunk. 
I went to the National Cloak & Suit Company's office and showed 
these sheets to Mr. Brann. He ran through them a few minutes, 
jumped up with considerable interest, and said: " May I take these 
sheets into the next room.^ There is a meeting of the Board of 
Directors in there and I would like to show these figures to them." 
He was gone about ten or fifteen minutes, and there must have been 
things doing behind those doors. He came back smiling and said, 
" I don*t think you will have to argue very much about a campaign 
in the farm papers. These figures are perfectly astonishing." To 
make a long story short, the National Suit Company had one fourth 
of our subscribers already as their customers and they did not 
know it. 

Another question, ** Farm Pianos." Four hundred and twenty- 
two families out of 3456 owned pianos. In 1903, 6.5 per cent of 
the farmers' families owned pianos. In 1907, 8.3 per cent and in 
1910, 12.4 per cent In other words, the number of pianos in the 
past seven years has doubled among the farmers. A few weeks ago, 
a telephone company in Chicago made the statement that one family 
out of every five in Chicago had a telephone. Our figures show 
among the farmers 1531 farmers' families out of 3456 had tele- 
phones, so that instead of 20 per cent of the families, 45 per cent 
of the farmers' families already have telephones. 

The argument is put up that the farmers are being reached by 
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the daily papers and standard magazines. We have some actual 
facts on that question. In the first place> I want to make ^ bold 
statement: When a daily talks about its country circulation, it 
means its whole circulation outside of its own city. It does n't 
mean necessarily farm circulation at all. 

Fifty-three thousand one hundred subscribers read no daily paper 
published in our territory and 42,300 do not take a daily either from 
our territory or from the bordering states. 

The question of standard magazines. Out of 8456 farmers we 
found for example, out of our 8456 farm homes, that Scribne'r's had 
8, Harper's 8, McClure's 5S, Munsey 20, Review of Reviews 12, 
Success 44. Twenty-six standard monthlies gave a total of 875 
subscribers out of 8456 farmers who replied to our question. Stand- 
ard weeklies, — Collier's had 9, Leslie's 8, Outlook 4i, Literary 
Digest 11, Saturday Evening Post 51, Youth's Companion 125. 
The standard Women's Papers: Housekeeper (published at that 
time in the Northwest) had 62, McCall's 90, Ladies' Home Journal 
54 (yet the Ladies' Home Journal will tell you it reaches the 
farmers' wives), Baldwin 2, Modem Woodsmen 5. Miscellaneous 
publications: Christian Herald 59, Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate 5, Home Herald 2, Gentlewomen 2, Good Stories 26, Farmers' 
Wife 5Qf Comfort 185 (out of its 6,000,000 circulation, I don't 
know where Comfort does circulate). 

I just want to give you suggestions here of a few articles that 
ought to be advertised. The book containing all these figures is 
entitled " What Farmers Use in the North West." I want to em- 
phasize two points : First, the impartiality of these statistics. They 
are absolutely unbiased, and they upset many a prejudice or pre- 
conceived theory with their indisputable facts. Second, that these 
figures do not necessarily apply to other sections of the country; 
they apply to Minnesota and the Dakotas, mainly because that is 
where the Northwestern Agriculturist circulates mainly. Other 
sections may not be so prosperous agriculturally, or may use other 
goods and machines more than in this Central Northwest. 
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Second Meeting 

August Four — 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. W. A. Whitney, Springfield, Mass., Presiding 



Remarks by the Chairman. I would like to call your attention to 
just a few things. Mr. S. C. Dobbs^ President of this Club> a man 
who is so highly respected and one whose opinions are eagerly 
sought^ recently began a series of studies and investigations of farm 
papers^ and a short while ago^ talking before the A^cultural Pub- 
lishers' Dinner^ he said: 

" To-day there are decent men in this country who look upon 
the farm paper as a sort of excuse for some men to make a living 
and to advertise a fake mail order proposition and such things as 
that. I was talking to an advertiser in New York City — I started 
to say, intelligent advertiser. He was a newspaper man, too. We 
were discussing mediums and I had advised him to use farm papers 
in a certain section, but he said: 'The days of farm papers ^re 
about played out,*, and he looked very wise. I said: * Is that w? 
Who told you?' 'Well,' he said, 'the rural free delivery and 
modem methods, etc., have practically supplanted the farm papers 
by the daily paper and the farmer gets his farm paper for 25 cents 
a year, and rarely ever takes it out of the wrapper, but he reads his 
daily paper.' I said to him: 'Have. the farmers in this country 
made any advances in the last ten years ? ' * Yes,' he said, ' tre- 
mendous.' ' Well,' I said, ' have the daily papers in this country 
done anything to raise the standards of the farm ? Let us take some 
of these papers now on your desk and let us see how much it says 
about the farm in them.' We did. There was not one word in one 
of them that told the farmer a single thing which would enable him 
to raise a better crop of cotton, a better ear of com or produce more 
pounds of butter. 'Well,' I said, 'what is doing this?' Well, 
he did n't know. ' Now,' I said, ' if you will come down with me 
to Atlanta, I will give you an ocular demonstration of whether farm 
papers pay or not. I believe that the man who has something to sell 
to the farmers, who will go to them and talk to them in language 
that, they will understand, in a plain, matter-of-fact way, and ex- 
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pend his money wisely, will get as rich returns from the advertising 
in farm publications as he will by any other method in America/ " 

The tremendous prosperity which has come to the farmers of 
this country during the past three or four years is reflecting itself 
in the number of n^w advertisers who are constantly seeking the 
farm press, and they are advertisers who up to but recently have 
been spending their money in other media, such as magazines, daily 
papers, and others. This number shows that the days of farm 
papers are not played out, but, on the contrary, they are just now 
coming into their own. 

A list which I have prepared, while it is not complete, shows the 
activity among certain lines of advertisers in getting into the farm 
press. A few of these advertisers have been using the farm papers 
for some time, but a large proportion have gone into them within 
the past three years simply because after a complete analysis and 
a thorough study of the situation they were too sharp and shrewd 
business men to pass such a fertile field as is presented by this class 
of papers. Listen to this list, gentlemen. 

Automobiles 40 

Automobile accessories 8 

Automobile tires 10 

Books and publishers 10 

Building material, paint and home improvements ....18 

Department stores 8 

Firearms and ammunition • . 8 

Food products 9 

Household articles 26 

Stoves, ranges and heaters 19 

Transportation 11 

Watches and clocks 8 

Wearing apparel, shoes and dress goods 27 

Underwear 6 

Miscellaneous, such as safety razors, etc 10 

This class of advertising, added to the natural business which 
necessarily belongs in the farm papers, was the means in 1910 of 
nearly 11,000,000 agate lines being carried in 20 of the most promi- 
nent farm papers, an increase over the previous year of nearly a 
million agate lines. 

Now let us see how these figures compare with the amount of ad- 
vertising carried in some of the magazines. In 1910, 20 prominent 
magazines carried over 5,000,000 agate lines, or a gain over the 
previous year of over 169,000 agate lines. It will be seen that 20 
farm papers last year carried over twice as many agate lines, and 
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their gain was over five times as great as 20 of the prominent 
magazines. 

It is easy to understand this tremendous activity in the farm press 
because the wealth of the country invested in farm lands and im- 
provements just now reaches the noteworthy total of a round 36 bil- 
lions of dollars. This is the footing which has just been reached 
for the census of 1910. It represents the largest decade increase in 
value of farm property ever known. The comparison with 10 years 
ago of such property, exclusive of live stock, is as follows : 





1910 


1900 


Increase 


Land 

Buildings 

Implements 


$28,383,821,000 
6.294,025,000 
1,261,817,000 


$18,051,033,000 

3,556.614,000 

749,778,000 


118% 

77% 
68% 



Please do not understand me to say that all advertisers in farm 
papers are successful. Such is not the case. Such could not be the 
case, nor is it the case with any class of media to-day. But I do 
say most emphatically that some of the largest concerns now in this 
country have built their business through farm paper advertising. 
To-day the farmer will buy almost anything and everything that *s 
advertised. Some even have grand pianos and Persian rugs. He 
buys automobiles because the manufacturers of machines selling in 
the vicinity of $2,000 are selling more automobiles to farmers than 
to city men. Just here let me say that certain advertising appropri- 
ations of automobile manufacturers which are being made up to-day 
will largely be apportioned among the farm papers, and as an evi- 
dence of what was done in the farm papers last year I have only to 
say that three Farm Weeklies that I know of carried over 4fO,000 
agate lines of automobile and automobile accessories advertising 
during 1910, and the first six months of this year show a decided 
increase. 

The leading agricultural papers employ on their staff to-day 
editors who draw large salaries. They are constantly doing research 
work costing big sums of money. Special crop and market reporters 
are maintained at high salaries. Farm publishers are constantly 
getting out feature numbers dealing with the separator, the tractor, 
the gasoline engine, alfalfa, live stock, dairy — these subjects and 
others are being treated with exhaustive matter, all of which costs 
time and money and are given to the farmer in the course of a year 
without added expense. If you ask any farmer how he regards 
these numbers, he will tell you he considers* them of tremendous 
importance. 

Aside from these strong and constantly increasing editorial feat- 
ures of the farm papers, decidedly rapid strides have been made in 
the past few years looking towards cleaner advertising columns, and 
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that movement, starting as it did among the agricultural papers 
has been taken up and carried along by almost every class of 
publications. 

An article on guaranteed advertisements in a very recent issue of 
Printers' Ink says : ''It may be a surprise to some to know that this 
condition is not wholly a matter of some time in the future as it 
had its inception before most of us were bom — as far back as 
I860, when Orange Judd, Editor and Publisher of a Farm Paper, 
printed a notice to the effect that he would " exclude deceptive ad- 
vertisements, also those persons who are reported not to perform 
what they promise." 

Where formerly you would find fakes of all kinds, to say nothing 
of most obnoxious medical advertising, running in the farm press, 
in many to-day you will not find a single line, and in the others you 
will find the most objectionable ones culled out. The farm paper 
publishers of this country have done much to uplift the situation, 
and their influence is bound to increase as the years go by. 

Universally advertisers have a higher regard for the farm press 
than they formerly did. In this connection I quote a letter from the 
United States Representative, who said: 

" The possibilities of this country are simply wonderful under 
intelligent direction. What has been done in regard to com and 
cotton is probably possible as to other agricultural products and 
what can be done with agricultural products can also be done, al- 
though perhaps not in such marked contrast, in other departments. 
He who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before is 
a public benefactor, and I regard the leading agricultural paper as 
such." 

Just so long as our rural population survives, and that will always 
be, just so long shall we have agricultural papers, and as the years 
go by this class of papers will become a greater factor in the world's 
commercial trade. 

I believe that as strong as these papers are to-day they will con- 
tinue to grow in strength and that through the co-operation and in- 
tensified interest which the editors and publishers of these papers 
have in the advertisers who spend their money with them, it will 
soon be demonstrated that the result dollar for dollar will be greater 
from the farm papers than from any form of printer's ink, and that 
dozens of advertisers who are now using other mediums will be 
kicking themselves a whole city block to think they have been all 
these years passing up the farmer. 

Remarks by Mr. G. B. Sharp. When I consider that the meet- 
ing this morning is to be composed of sellers and buyers of agri- 
cultural advertising, I think that perhaps you will be interested in 
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hearing something about the advertising relation between the dealers 
and the manufacturer or the advertiser. Of course^ when I speak 
of the dealer this morning, I mean the dealer in the small town, 
the dealer the agricultural paper appeals to. It is very different 
getting co-operation from them and Uie dealers in large cities. They 
can't be compared at all, in fact. 

Not so long ago the average manufacturer's idea of distribution 
was to load up the retailer and then let him unload the best way he 
could. The moment the manufacturer got his goods on the dealer's 
floor his interest in them ceased. The next time he sent his rep- 
resentative to that town, if the dealer had not unloaded, the trav- 
eler was instructed to try to land some one else. The fundamental 
scheme of manufacturer and jobber distribution was to get the 
dealer to buy a stock and pay for it, the assumption being that 
once the dealer's money was tied up in the manufacturer's goods^ he 
either had to get rid of them in some way or go out of business. 

Perhaps I amy in error in assuming that this method of merchan- 
dising is altogether a thing of the past, since there are still many 
manufacturers following this old moss-covered trail. 

With the advent of modem advertising methods and a better 
understanding of the true functions of advertising, the attitude of 
the progressive manufacturer toward the dealer has greatly changed* 
To-day the up-to-date manufacturer realises that his goods arc 
never actually sold until they finally reach the hands of the ultimate 
consumer or user; and in just such proportion as the manufacturer 
recognizes the truth of this principle of merchandising does he 
formulate and perfect plans for creating a consumer's demand for 
his goods, and educating and assisting the dealer in every possible 
way to promote the sale of his goods. 

We hear a great deal to-day about money that is wasted in 
national advertismg, but I believe in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred when such waste .is traced back to its original source it will 
be found that the manufacturer has not made proper provision for 
the most vital link in his chain of distribution, namely, securing the 
dealer's co-operation. 

Time and again we have seen a manufacturer start an advertising 
campaign without making proper arrangement, in some cases no 
provision at all, for retail distribution, under the mistaken im- 
pression that such a demand can be created by the consumer through 
the retailer, and that the retailer will therefore be forced to stop 
the manufacturer's goods. There may be isolated cases where such 
procedure was successful, but the odds are a thousand to one against 
such a plan. 

In the gradual change of attitude toward advertising of both 
the wholesale and retail distributor of merchandise that has come 
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about in the last ten years> the manufacturer^ largely because of his 
broader viewpoint^ has no doubt advanced more rapidly than the 
retailer in his appreciation of the benefit of the printed word. It 
is only within the last three or four years that retailers throughout 
the country, especially in the small towns, have generally come to 
appreciate the advantage of handling advertised goods; and the 
salesman to-day who is able to approach a live dealer and prove 
to him that his employer is consistently and persistently endeavoring 
to create through advertising a popular demand for the line he 
handles, will find it much easier to get a hearing and will come 
away with a good deal larger order than if he be unable to assure 
the dealer that the manufacturer will co-operate with him to move 
the goods out of his store. 

Dealers are learning to appreciate that there is a growing ten* 
dency on the part of the consumer to ask for quality goods, goods 
of known worth and reputation. 

Such goods are usually designated by a " brand " or " trade 
mark " because concerns that make quality goods as a rule appreciate 
the advantage of placing some distinguishing mark upon their prod- 
uct and familiarizing the public, through advertising, with the merits 
of their merchandise; and where eight or ten years ago a customer 
would go into a store and ask for a saw, a chisel, or for soda biscuits, 
to-day the chances are that he will ask for a Simonds saw, a Keen 
Kutter chisel or a package of Uneeda. It is true that advertised 
goods are more meritorious than non-advertised goods, and the pub- 
lic are fast finding it out. The man who makes a good reliable 
article, and who is proud of it and is willing to stand back of it, 
wants everybody to know how good it is and he advertises it. He 
puts himself on record. He virtually makes a promise to the pub- 
lic, and if he does n't live up to his promise they will break him 
sooner or later. While the consumer does not stop to analyze his 
attitude toward advertised goods he nevertheless accepts such ad- 
vertising as an assurance of merit. Conversely, I believe the time 
will come when the public will look upon the non-branded, non- 
advertised article with more or less suspicion. In fact, I am not 
sure but that I am mistaken in representing this as a condition of 
the future rather than one which even now prevails. 

The dealer is disposed to give his customers what they want, pro- 
vided he can make a fair profit on the article in question. And 
right here I want to leave a word of caution with the national ad- 
vertiser distributing goods through the dealer. Don't let anyone 
try to tell you that because you are creating a consumer demand 
through advertising, you can afford to raise your prices to the dealer 
to such an extent as to reduce his margin of profit below a reason- 
able figure. It won't work. If you want the dealer's co-operation, 
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yon 've got to make it to his interest to handle your goods, and no 
matter what the consumer demands, yon will find it to your advan- 
tage to allow him a fair and reasonable margin of profit. 

It is sometimes the case that the manufacturer tries to " put one 
over " on the dealer by running a series of big copy in a few unim- 
portant mediums, and then making a grand stand play to the dealer 
in an effort to impress him with what he is doing to create a retail 
demand. As the dealer comes more and more to appreciate the 
advantage of handling properly advertised goods, he is at the same 
time more closely analyzing the means taken by the manufacturer 
to create such a demand. The salesman who to-day goes to a dealer 
in a country town who depends for a large part of his trade on the 
farming community around him, and tries to impress the dealer 
with the campaign his employer has arranged in the magazines and 
the metropolitan dailies to help the dealer to dispose of his goods, 
will get the " horse laugh." It is not only necessary for the manu- 
facturer to show the dealer he is making a consistent effort to create 
a demand for his goods. It is necessary for the manufacturer to 
demonstrate to the dealer's entire satisfaction that he is doing 
missionary work with the class of people upon whom he depends for 
most of his trade. 

In this connection, I want to say that I have been surprised that 
so many manufacturers with a national distribution seem to have 
neglected the farm paper field. That the farmer has more surplus 
money than the average city clerk and mechanic we must all admit 
That he can be interested through advertising more easily than the 
city dweller those of us who try to reach both classes know to be an 
assured fact. That he represents nearly one-half the population of 
the United States a brief glance at the recent census report will 
show. That he can best be reached through the farm papers, in 
fact, cannot be successfully reached in any other way, and that he 
is worth interesting, is also a fact that so far seems not to have per- 
colated within the inner consciousness of many of our national 
advertisers. More than half the dealer trade in the small towns 
is farmer trade, and if you want to convince the small town dealer 
that you are trying to create a demand for your goods through ad- 
vertising, you *11 have to use the farm paper. 

I have made it my business during the last &ve years to keep in 
close touch with the dealers. I have talked to hundreds of dealers 
from all parts of the country, and every year I can see a growing 
appreciation on the part of the dealer for all assistance rendered 
him by the manufacturer along lines of advertising. 

In order that the manufacturer may secure advertising co-opera- 
tion from the dealer, it is absolutely necessary for him to fully 
appreciate the conditions under which the average dealer in a small 
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town operates. In the first place^ as a rule^ the only man in- the 
(own who knows anything about advertising is the local newspaper 
publisher; and what the local newspaper publisher does not know 
about advertising will in most cases fill a large-sized volume. 

I founds from my own experience in trying to get the local news- 
paper dealers and publishers to interest our dealers in advertising, 
it was almost impossible to get any kind of a response from them 
at all. I have written ^ve hundred letters at a time to five hundred 
publishers asking them to co-operate with me in interesting the 
dealer in local advertising and if we got one or two per cent we were 
lucky. Most of the country publishers are printers to begin with, 
and from our viewpoint they don't know anything about it. 

In other words, a dealer's knowledge of advertising and its bene- 
fits is almost altogether derived from the educational work done 
by the manufacturer, with perhaps some few pointers gleaned from 
such trade papers as he may subscribe to. 

In educating the dealer in local advertising the trade press in 
the last few years have taken a long step for it in that direction, 
and taking the line which I am most interested in, the implement 
and hardware papers, have started departments devoted to retail 
advertising. Outside of that, most of the education the dealer gets 
in advertising comes through the assistance of the manufacturer. 
His help must come all from the outside, mostly from his trade 
paper and the help of the manufacturer. 

Within the last year or two some of the most enterprising trade 
papers have installed departments designed to interest the dealer 
in the advantages of retail advertising, and assist him in making his 
own efforts along that line more profitable. From my own experi- 
ence I have found a very large proportion of our dealers willing to 
co-operate with us in local advertising and sales promotion. In 
securing such co-operation, I do not know of anything that is more 
beneficial than a good live house organ. Through a house organ 
properly conducted the manufacturer can furnish the dealer with 
suggestions and hints in such form that they may be utilized in his 
local advertising. 

If the manufacturer is conducting a national advertising cam- 
paign, he will receive many inquiries in response to such advertis- 
ing, and when these are promptly turned over to the dealer they 
always encourage him and impress upon him the fact that the manu- 
facturer is reaUy trying to help him. Once the manufacturer can 
convince the dealer he is playing fair with him, that he is really 
making an honest effort to improve the dealer's local sales condi- 
tion, he will find that a long step toward securing a whole-hearted 
co-operation from the dealer has been taken. The manufacturer 
must realize that the dealer has many interests outside the manu- 
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facturer's own particular line^ and he must not expect too much 
from the dealer. 

Within the last year or tn'o outside of the farm implement papers, 
some of the general papers going to the general stores have taken 
up retail advertising from the retailer's standpoint and have done 
a great deal to assist him. I have also found one of the best 
mediums to get in closer touch with the dealer is the house organ; 
if it is properly conducted the house organ can, furnish the dealer 
with many valuable hints that will be helpful to him. 

The dealer should be supplied with considerable advertising and 
descriptive matter for his own distribution^ and it is up to the selling 
representatives in the field to see that the value of proper distribu- 
tion is strongly impressed upon the dealer. Many manufacturers 
find it very profitable to have the dealer furnish lists of prospec- 
tive customers for their particular line of goods^ and to follow up 
such prospects direct from the home office. When this is done the 
dealer should be kept advised of just what the manufacturer is 
doing; and should be urged to co-operate in the benefits derived 
from such circularizing. A great many dealers to-day do more or 
or less circularizing themselves^ but I have been informed time and 
again by dealers that letters and advertising matter sent out direct 
from the manufacturer^ setting forth the advantages of any par- 
ticular line of goodS; and referring the prospect to the dealer, men- 
tioning the dealer by name^ receive a great deal more attention and 
are productive of much better results than if the matter had been 
sent out over the dealer's signature. Personally, I am unable to 
advance any good reason why this should be so, but I have heard the 
statement made so many times that I believe it to be a fact. 

I know quite a number of manufacturers whose attitude seems to 
be that advertising is a good thing/ provided they can get the dealer 
to hold the bag. But I do not think that any manufacturer will 
ever proceed very far or accomplish very much on that basis. Co- 
operation is the slogan of the age. The manufacturer must be will- 
ing to do his part, because the dealer is quick to see a one-sided 
proposition, but if he can be shown beyond peradventure that the 
manufacturer is spending his own good money in publications which 
reach his customers, the manufacturer will find that the dealer will 
readily co-operate with him, provided the matter is placed before 
him in the proper light 

It is impossible to lay down any method of procedure for all 
alike. Every proposition presents different angles and must be 
worked out along different lines. I have worked out in the last 
few years several co-operative plans in dealer advertising, and have 
yet to find a case where the line of procedure suitable for one busi- 
ness could be adapted to another without considerable change. 
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To the manufacturer who is starting out to secure greater co- 
operation from the dealer^ I advise a very careful analysis of his 
whole selling proposition. The advertising or sales manager who is 
endeavoring to inaugurate a dealer's co-operative advertising cam- 
paign^ should not depend upon second-hand information. He should 
spend considerable time in the field and satisfy himself regarding 
actual dealer conditions^ and be guided largely by the information 
received from the dealers themselves. There is too much informa- 
tion going around that is n't so, — conditions are n't actually repre- 
sented as they are. I believe that if more of our national advertisers 
would make it their business to get in closer touch with their dealers 
and familiarize themselves with local selling conditions^ furnishing 
the dealer with the means and methods of forming the point of 
contact between the manufacturer's national advertising and the 
dealer's own customers, in almost every case they could multiply the 
power of their national advertising many fold. 

In conclusion, I want to sum up in just £.ye words what I be- 
lieve is the policy necessary to secure the maximum results for the 
manufacturer marketing his product through the retailer: ** Make 
the dealer your partner," and in just such measure as the manufac- 
turer is able and willing to live up to that policy will his success be 
assured. 

Remarks by Mr. Frank W. Lovejoy, New York. In going 
over 6,000 miles of this United States in the interest of the agricul- 
tural papers, I find that much of the literature sent out by the 
manufacturer goes to the dealer and absolutely is of no use to him. 
He doesn't give a hoot about the advertising the manufacturer is 
putting out and reaching three million people. He has about 
twenty-five hundred people around his store he wants to influence, 
and what he wants to know is how many of that fifty thousand or 
three million are in his neighborhood. I believe the co-operative 
efforts of the manufacturer with the local dealer should cover sales 
helps rather than talking about the advertising the manufacturer is 
doing. If that advertising is any good, he will get the benefit. If 
he wiU tell the dealer how to dress his windows more tastefully or 
fix up his store it will be a great deal more beneficial than most of 
the literature sent out at the present time. I have found some very 
beautiful literature that cost hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
thrown away because it was of no help to him. 

I consider this subject one of the most important with which 
agricultural publications have to deal. I believe that the attitude 
of the dealer toward agricultural publications is influenced not by 
his knowledge so much as by his ignorance. Therefore I believe 
that the publisher of agricultural papers and the advertiser in agri- 
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cultural papers should co-operate to educate the dealer as to what 
will benefit him. This is a purely selfish proposition. Dealers are 
not going to carry things advertised in farm papers simply because 
we send out a lot of nice literature or because the manufacturer sends 
them a lot of nice literature. They are going to carry those goods 
because the manufacturer is helping them to sell. When a man ad- 
vertises in the Saturday Evening Post, for instance^ he can go to 
the average dealer^ and the dealer knows what he is talking about 
when he says he is advertising in the Saturday Evening Post. 
When a man advertises in one of the Orange Judd publications, the 
probabilities are that 90 per cent of the dealers don't know anything 
about them, or Successful Farming, or any of the other publica- 
tions that are representative of the agricultural field. So it appears 
to me it is the duty of the agricultural press to co-operate with Mr. 
Sharp and these other gentlemen who are using our advertising 
columns to educate the dealer in helping him sell goods. A man 
selling Ivory soap or any one of one hundred different things carried 
in the average grocery store in the small town of ^ve to ten thou- 
sand will appreciate the advertising that is being done in a town 
and city publication more than he does the advertising done in farm 
publications^ because he knows about it, and Mr. McKelvie made 
some suggestions here outlining a plan of work that I believe many, 
or all of us together, could profitably put into effect, the idea of 
educating the dealer, giving him some definite idea of how a farm 
paper is going to help him sell goods to 90 per cent or 75 per cent 
or 60 per cent of his customers, whereas other city or town publica- 
tions will reach only 10, 20 or 80 per cent. 

I believe the agricultural publishers should be careful in putting 
up a campaign of this kind not to talk against any other kind of ad- 
vertising, but make the dealer understand the advertising campaign 
of the manufacturer is not complete, — that the idea of the manu- 
facturer in going into city and town publications is a splendid thing 
to do so far as it goes, but if he wants to reach all of his people, he 
must reach them through the medhmi in which they are interested. 



THE EFFECT OF ADVERTISING UPON THE FARMER 

HIMSELF 

Remarks by Mr. Walter D. Ross, Worcester 

I BELIEVE that the first and most important part of an advertis- 
ing campaign is to get something to advertise that the farmer wants 
and must have, for you can no more make a success of advertising 
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without something that is going to sell^ .than jou can make a fish 
chowder without a fish. 

Now who is this fanner whom we are trying to sell goods to? Is 
it the man who works in the field with his wife and children^ who 
has come to this country and taken up farming as an occupation? 
Is it the man who works himself and whose wife is in the house 
and whose children are in school or college^ or is it the man who 
is simply farming for pleasure and who never held a plow in his 
life and never goes into the field to see the work done except to 
show his friends what a fine farm he has ? ' Although we generally 
speak of the farmers as being in a class by themselves^ they really 
should be divided into three classes. The first class mentioned is 
increasing very fast and we are going to hear more from them in 
the near future^ and in many respects they are equal to the second 
class, which I will mention later^ because while their purchases are 
smaller in amount^ the percentage of profit is larger^ and as many 
of them own their own homes, we have found them good credit 
customers. While they do not as a general rule read the farm 
papers as do the better class, they are doing a lot of thinking and 
would no doubt take more farm papers if they could get them in 
their own language, but those who do read are more easily influ- 
enced than our native-bom farmers. The effect of an ad is entirely 
different on this class of farmers from what it is on any other and 
if we once get them we are more sure of holding them than we are 
the wealthy classes. 

The second class no doubt constitutes the larger number of our 
New England Farmers. They are largely the sons or grandsons of 
our original settlers and have until recently been farming in the 
same old way as their fathers did. This is the class that can and 
is being influenced by the agricultural press, because competition 
with the West has driven them to adopt new methods which they 
are fast taking up. This class of men are reading the farm papers, 
and our future and your future depend on their success or failure. 
They read the ads as well as the news, and when they see a machine 
advertised for half or two-thirds of what their own dealer is ask- 
ing for similar makes, they want to know the reason and we have 
got to be able to tell them. 

The third class comprises the wealthy farmer, the man who was 
either bom on a farm and went away and made his fortune or who 
has inherited in some way a desire for a home in the country, and 
has either bought up his old birthplace or some similar place and 
has hired a manager and is simply farming it for fun and spends 
his summer on it, and it is this class that is the hardest to reach, 
for as a rule he does not read the agricultural papers, as do the 
ordinary farmers, and for that reason it is harder to locate him. 
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We cannot afford to advertise in his favorite paper and so must 
reach him as best we can; when we do get him^ one such is worth 
five or ten of the average men in either the first or second dass^ 
because his purchases are so much larger and as a rule his system 
of settling his accounts is much better and we can afford to make 
him a closer price. This is the man we want you to introduce us 
to^ for he is the one who will do the most good in the future, for 
his mefliods are modem and we need him in our business. This 
class of farmers, if we can call them such, is the most satisfactory, 
for he knows a good thing and is usually willing to pay top-notch 
prices, if he gets what he wants when he wants it. 

It is absolutely necessary that we have the^e different men in 
mind in writing our ads, for the language which we use for a gen- 
tleman farmer will have no effect upon the man whose entire work 
is done by himself and his family, but while we have these three 
classes 6f farmers, we must remember that if they read at all they 
read the same farm papers and must be caught through the same 
channels, for we would not think of advertising our goods in a 
medical journal any more than we would think of using an agricul- 
tural paper to advertise stocks and bonds. It is not so much what 
you say as it is the way you say it, for it is necessary that we have 
the complete confidence of the farmer or we shall not get the re- 
sults. If you attempt to bulldoze him or try to make him believe 
that he does not know much and you know it all, you won't get 
very far before you will find that he has n't any use for you or 
your goods, for he usually knows what he wants but is willing to 
argue the question if he can be heard himself once in awhile, so do 
not try to choke him off. If all of our customers could come into 
the store and sit down and talk it over, we could no doubt under- 
stand each other much better, but practically all of this business 
which we are getting from the agricultural papers we have to get 
with the use of the mails. We have a great many customers whom 
we feel intimately acquainted with but whom we have never seen. 

It was only a few years ago that a lawn mower was as scarce 
on a farm as an automobile, but now there are but few prosperous 
farmers in Massachusetts who do not keep their lawns mowed as 
do the city and village people. The appearance of any man's door- 
yard goes a long way toward forming an opinion of his general 
make-up. They realize this fact and are keeping their places much 
better than formerly. 

A great many farmers read their farm paper with as much 
confidence as they read the Bible and most of them remember 
what they read in the paper longest, so be careful what you say. 
I believe that a good common-sense article written by a practical 
farmer using his own language will do more good than any essay 
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hj a college professor. Actual results dug out by themselves 
whether in the field or stable have a lasting effect^ and some of 
the cheapest advertising we have got was from some good old 
farmer who wrote his paper and told of his experience in his own 
way and mentioned the fact that he used seed bought of us^ but 
one of the best ads we ever got was from an article written by 
a college professor advising the farmers not to plant a certain 
kind of seed. He told his story in such a way that they did not 
believe it and we got the benefit 

I saw an ad in a recent prominent paper where the advertiser 
made' a special offer of bulbs provided the order was received on 
or before a certain day^ but that paper did not go into the mail until 
after the date mentioned. Some one dulled. It might have been 
the publisher^ it might have been the advertiser or it might have 
been the advertising agent^ but the mistake was made just the 
same^ and the chances are that the reader would not take the 
chance of sending his orders because the time had passed. Never 
make any time limit on an ad; if you do^ you stop all chances for 
future benefit. Farm papers are not like daily papers which are 
read and thrown away; they are kept and re-read during the 
long winter months when the farmer is not as busy as he is during 
the spring and summer. 

I have received inquiries very often that I knew were two and 
three years old. I knew by the reading of the ad^ it was keyed 
in such a way that it was the effect oif an advertisement written two 
or three years previous. 

This brings to my mind this one fact^ and that is^ that the public 
have more confidence in what they read in the advertising columns 
than they formerly did. The guarantee of the publishers of most 
of the prominent papers that none of their readers will lose through 
any advertisement in their columns has had its effect, and I some- 
times think that it is a little overdone, for we receive during the 
season many letters from customers whose goods have been de- 
layed on the road threatening to take the matter up with the 
publishers if they do not get their goods at once. 

The advertisements in any paper are a part of it just as much 
as the reading matter and a paper without advertisements would be 
just about as interesting reading as the dictionary. It is one of 
the first things that is looked at, simply because the ads are mostly 
written by experts and a large majority of them are really works 
of art. Running down another man's goods will never make yours 
any better. Exaggerated ads as regards description or illustration, 
I believe, do more harm than good. 

We are living now in an age of big things and I believe that 
the average farmer prefers to send his money to the city where the 
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big stores are rather than buy of his local dealer. Fast freights, 
telephones> automobiles, trolley expresses and other up-to-date ap- 
pliances have brought the farmer nearer to the city, and the agpri- 
cultural press has been the means of introducing the farmer to 
the agricultural dealer, and while I do not want to do any knoddng, 
I believe it is the agricultural store and the agricultural paper 
that have made agriculture what it is to-day, more than the de- 
partment of agriculture and the agricultural colleges. 

I believe the agricultural press and agricultural stores are what 
made possible the agricultural colleges. They simply help along 
the good work which you and we have started. If you stop to 
think of it; gentlemen^ there is not a vegetable that you are eating 
to-day that has not been brought out and placed on the market and 
put before you by the agricultural stores or seed stores — not by the 
agricultural colleges. They took up this work after we started it, 
and carried it on. 

While farmers live miles apart^ they know more about each 
other's business than the dty people do about their neighbor across 
the street and if you get one satisfied customer in the country you 
usually get a lot more. We often get orders for one kind of seed 
which reads, '' Send me so many bushels of com^ the same as you 
sent my neighbor, Mr. So and So." That is what we call cheap 
fidvertising. Farmers meet at the village store and at the milk 
depot and talk over their joys and sorrows^ and one sour customer 
will turn the whole crowd unless you happen to have one loyal 
friend in the party who will stand up for you. 

Advertising seed is very much different from advertising im- 
plements or almost any other article. When we sell a man a 
plow or a harrow or any other kind of manufactured article, we 
deliver to him the thing he wants and the article which was in his 
mind, but that is entirely different from seeds. In our seed ads 
we try to impress upon the mind of our customer a beautiful 
garden of flowers and vegetables or possibly a field of com or 
grain, but that is not what we are trying to sell him at all. What 
we sell him is a very small part of what is necessary to produce 
that which he wants, and it is up to him with the help of sunshine 
and rain to get that field which we have pictured to him; for that 
reason it is very important that we should not overstate the fact 
or exaggerate in our description, for no matter how good the seed, 
the weather and other conditions, over which we have no control, 
may and often do cause a complete failure. Tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and tell it in as few words as possible is my idea of 
a gpod ad. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FARMER TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

Remarks by Professor Charles William Burkett 

For years city life has been promoted, the city home embellished 
and made attractive, its comforts increased and magnified until all 
modem conTcniences have been added with the limit at last reached. 
The turn is now to the country. The past 25 years while dealing 
kindly with rural folk in a dozeYi ways did not bring the financial 
prosperity to them that their labors warranted, and as a consequence, 
while lands had been made better and stock improved, only during 
the last few years have the money returns been more clearly on a 
par with the labor involved. But a change has come about, bring- 
ing rich financial rewards to the men and women on the farms. 
To-day these farm owners are largely out of debt, with money 
rolling in for everything they offer for sale. Not only are prices 
good, which is important, but what is more to the point, the products 
are in hand. Farm products including those of the orchard, field 
and bam are in greater abundance on the whole than ever before 
in the history of the world. Both the high prices now being re- 
ceived and the aggregate amount and value are so great as to place 
farmers in the front rank of wealth owners and the most impor- 
tant buyers of modern conveniences and home equipment of any 
class anywhere. 

For one thing they have the money. In the second place they 
are buyers. The things they are seeking are the usual conveniences 
of modem life, in addition to the one hundred and one strictly 
agricultural products manufactured for their specific use, designed 
to facilitate the labors of the farm and to increase its profits. They 
want musical instruments, furniture of all kinds, household aids, 
clothing, various commodities either of necessity or of a luxuriant 
nature, and the one hundred and one articles that for years have 
been offered to city people. The only reason why country people 
have not secured these things is because the advertiser has not con- 
nected with them. Farmers have not been told what the manu- 
facturer makes. 

Properly speaking, the advertiser is a manufacturer. If not 
this, he directly or indirectly is the manufacturer's selling agent. 
This manufacturer or adviser is in business for the specific purpose 
of supplying a product of use to the people of the coimtry. Some 
manufacturers cater to specific trades and classes; theirs is a 
restricted product. And population may be defined as either 
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rural or urban. According to our latest census figures one-third 
of the population is rural and two-thirds village and city. At the 
same time the census exhibit indicates that the farm wealth is 70% 
of the entire wealth of the country invested in productive enter- 
prises^ clearly showing that although the city's population is great, 
its material wealth is not at all in proportion to its increase in 
number of people. 

Agriculture in the year 1911 is still the most important factor 
of material wealth and well being. The farmer is in a position 
to be the best buying person in the world. There is a class, just 
a small part of the population, that has inherited riches and is well 
supplied with land, houses and other material things rendering it 
well able to do or buy what it likes. But the great body of people, 
however, are more or less connected with productive enterprises. 
They are identified with gainful occupations. Of this class repre- 
senting fully 99% of our population, the farmer's net income is 
greater than the average of any other class. 

I have seen statistics which purport to compare income of the 
city and rural occupation. These figures indicate that on an aver- 
age the urban worker during a given year receives a larger wage 
return than the farmer. On the basis of, say, $600 as an average 
for the urban worker, the rural worker may be catalogued as 
having received but $500, indicating by that comparison that the 
urban worker is at least $100 better off. Each of you knows that 
this is not true. The urban worker receiving an annual wage of 
$600 or $700 or even $1000 is not so well off financially at the 
end of the year as the farmer with a cash return of but $500 or 
$600. And to the advertiser, the city purchaser, although he may 
have twice the gross income of the farmer, has but little if any- 
thing towards the purchase of manufactured products of the nature 
of either a necessity or a luxury. 

In the first place, a goodly part of the city man's income goes 
for rent. That appeals to but few advertisers; perhaps to none 
here to-day. A goodly part of it goes for the purchase of the 
commonest food products, and to most advertisers this purchase 
has no responsive meaning. The rear fact is, the greater part of 
the average city worker's income goes for the purchase -of vital 
necessities of life, the greater part of which goes to the landlord 
and the small retailers at the comers of the block. On the other 
hand, the farmer has no rent to pay. His garden supplies him with 
the greater part of his vegetables; from his farm stock supplies, 
he gets his poultry, his eggs, his lard, his meat, his butter and 
his milk. Although his total income may be less than the city 
worker whose work is of a similar nature or whose class standing 
is the same, what he makes is largely required by the necessities 
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of life. This explains why it is much easier to save money in 
the country than in the ci^. We have thousands^ tens of thou- 
sands^ yes^ hundreds of thousands of farm hands who one day are 
farm hands^ in a year or so are farm tena[nts and just a bit later 
are owners of farms. The few hundred dollars they annually save 
is clear profit, and a few years enable them to become land- 
owners themselves. Getting ahead therefore on the farm is not 
difficult. Were that same man to go to the city he would have a 
hard road to eke out the most primitive sort of existence. 

Although we hear occasionally about the country boy who suc- 
ceeds in the city, it is true also that we hear nothing about the 
ninety and nine who go from the country to the city and do not 
succeed. The fact is, outside of immigrants who do the rougher 
city tasks, the country boys, although they are strong and healthy 
and well equipped mentally and physically, do many of the coarser 
jobs in city life. City boys shun these Tougher jobs for the store 
and the soda fountain. That the farmer is one of the most im- 
portant individuals to the advertiser there can be no dispute. If 
our farm homes and farms were fully supplied and equipped as 
are the* city homes, there would still be a reason why the farmer 
is of vast importance to the advertiser. We are told that the 
average expectancy of life is 42 V^ years for country people. On 
the basis of 7,000,000 farm homes in this land, 1,24*0,000 farms 
would change hands each year. This means that that number of 
young men begin farming each year for themselves as a gainful 
occupation. If these young men spend but $100 a year for adver- 
tised products, it means that more than $124,000,000 would go to 
the advertiser were he to intelligently and consistently seek these 
young farmers out and get them to trade with him. 

A few months ago the honorable Secretary of Agriculture told 
us that the farms of the country last year showed an annual net 
production of $8,926,000,000 in the value of farm products. That *s 
income. That 's money that actually went into the hands of farmers. 
That was actually used for buying things, and if not used for 
buying things, then stored away somewhere about the farm or 
deposited in the banks of the country. That means that nearly 
$1800 was available to every farmer in this land for the payment 
of debts, the purchase of products or to be added to his saving 
account. What is to be done with this $1800 that each farm 
annually obtains? Among these 7,000,000 farmers there are some 
who have debts; they have bought things; they have improved 
their houses or bams or purchased new appliances for the home 
or the farm, or bought better livestock, or purchased a farm or 
added some more acres to the old farm. It is natural that these 
men should pay off their debts the first thing. This they will do. 
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There are 2,500,000 of these 7,000,000 who have substantial farm 
homes and barns, who have pure bred livestock and who have the 
important products that go to equip the farm. They are entirely 
out of debt. What shall they do with their $1800? Unless the 
advertiser convinces these men that he has something that will 
be helpful in either supplying a need or adding to his comfort 
and well being, somebody else will get that money in some other 
way, not fraudulently necessarily, but somebody will induce that 
farmer to buy more land, to invest in a stock "enterprise, to take 
out more insurance or spend it in some other way than in buying 
manufactured goods. 

If on the other hand the paint manufacturer were to keep at 
him, thousands and tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands 
would pay more attention to painting their houses, bams, etc If 
the furniture and decorating establishments knew of this splendid 
customer, there is scarcely a farm home in the land but what would 
add an additional piece of furniture, a rug or picture, or some 
other interior decoration that would add to the comfort and joy 
of those living in a farm home. 

The farmer is always interested in the story of the advertiser 
of musical instruments. He can be easily interested in heating 
or lighting or water equipment. So also can the men who manu- 
facture appliances for eliminating hand labor or lessening its in- 
terest, those men who have on the average nearly $1300 to si>end 
each year. Furthermore, all of the products that are now generally 
offered to the city people through the daily press and monthly 
magazines will fmd as willing ears in the country as in the city. 

On the whole, the country man dresses as well as the city man; 
and we all know that as a class he has better things to eat. Out 
in my little home town in Ohio a small village of 500 people is 
surrounded and maintained by the outlying country district; while 
there last winter I heard many farmers talking about investing in 
an industrial enterprise. Many of them have investments in banks, 
industrial concerns and in non-agricultural ventures. They had 
the money; they have had money for years. They are getting 
money each year, yet every one of these men needs the very things 
that many advertisers are offering city people each year; and these 
very farmers would buy were the advertiser and manufacturer to 
go after them. Why advertisers fail to see this big body of men 
and the money in their pockets and who would buy if they were 
simply told about the product, is one of the riddles of present-day 
business. 

During the past decade the farmer has got on his feet financially. 
It is not mere talk to say that he is prosperous. He has got the 
money. The farmer can talk with money as well as anybody. 
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After all^ it is the manufactured and farm products that are the 
real wealth. Money is simply the means of exchanging them from 
one person to another^ and the farmer has his products. He can 
produce the goods. Moreover, it is a fact that he has produced 
more in recent years than in the past^ and he has sold these things 
at a higher price than he did in the past He not only has more 
to sell, but he gets more for what he sells. Last year the value 
of his products was $8,926,000,000, an increase of $250,000,000 
over the preceding year. Taking the past ten years and repre- 
senting 1900 at 100, the value of agricultural products in 1901 
represented 106.3; 1902, 112.4; 1908, 118.4; 1904, 125; 1905, 
127.2. The year 1906 was an extraordinary one for agriculture, 
both in quantity and value of production. The value increased to 
187 as compared with the 100 representing 1900. In the next 
year, 1907, the value of agricultural products rose to 152.8. In 
the next year, 1908, to 160.9. In 1909, it went to 178.5, and in 
1910, to 188.1, or almost double the value of crops ten years before. 
During this period of unexampled agricultural production, scarcely 
more than a decade, the farmers of this country steadily advanced 
in prosperity, in wealth and economic independence as well as in 
intelligence and a knowledge of agriculture. To-day, 1911, our 
farmers have increased their earning capacity 85% over what it 
was ten years ago. They are certainly in a better position than 
ever before. 

The improved position in which the farmer finds himself has 
not been due solely to some economic change that has increased 
the selling price of his farm products. The unit of his increase 
and betterment is due to the increased yield per acre and to the 
highest production of all the things with which he works. His 
dairy cows give more milk and butter. It requires no more work, 
for there is a better grade of stock. The agricultural manu- 
facturer has helped because he has given the farmer better feed 
and better tools with which to produce the milk and to manu- 
facture the butter. The acre yield of com has increased steadily 
during the last 50 or 60 years, being 7% greater to-day than it 
was ten years ago, and the agricultural manufacturers have helped 
in bringing this about. They have made it possible to use better 
fertilizers. The farmer has had better plows and better culti- 
vating tools. He finds it possible to use grading machines, by 
means of which better seed is possible, for with better seed each 
acre yields more. Wheat shows an increase of 9.6% during the 
same time. All along the line it is just the same. Trucking 
crops^ orchard crops, poultry crops and livestock crops have all 
increased in production. The per unit of production has materi- 
ally increased in recent years and that has helped to bring out 
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the phenomenal wealth-producing results that the farmer has 
given us. 

It is easy to say that the farmer has more money. He could 
not fail to have more. In 1900, the value of an acre of com, for 
instance, was $8.50 and now it is $14.80, an increase of 74%. 
The acre value of wheat due to the higher price per bushel and of 
the increased yield per acre shows an increase in farm value of 
112%; of tobacco, 55%; of cotton, 65%. The National De- 
partment of Agriculture states that ten leading crops taken to- 
gether, corn, wheat, tobacco, cotton, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes and hay, show an increase of 72.7% in farm values. This 
means that the farmer who made $1000 ten years ago, made last 
year $1727 on exactly the same acreage with the same labor and 
same tools. He has $727 more that is useable for buying more 
land or more tools, for educating his children, for improving his 
buildings and for buying various kinds of advertised products manu- 
factured in one and all parts of the land. 

The farmers' increased purchasing power can be shown in still 
another equally convincing way. Suppose in the census year, 1899, 
he wanted a mdwing machine. That year it took the product of 
six acres of com to purchase it. During the census year, ten 
years later, or in 1909, it took the product of but 81^ acres of com, 
and this in face of the fact that the price of mowing machines 
has slightly advanced. But the farmer had the product of 2% 
acres to use in some other direction. If this farmer painted his 
house in 1899, it required an acre of wheat to purchase one hundred 
pounds of white lead, but ten years later, or to-day, less than half 
an acre of wheat secures a similar 100 pounds keg. He could buy 
now for his farm two kegs of white lead from a single acre, or 
twice as much as he could ten years ago. Surely, the farmers* 
purchasing power has greatly increased. 

With some products this increase ranges from 50% to 80%; 
with some, white lead, for instance, it is double. In this connection 
the investigation of the Bureau of Statistics is very interesting. 
They secured the prices which prevailed during the census year 
1899 and compared these prices with what the same material of 
the same grade cost last year. The prices on 85 articles commonly 
used by farmers were compared. All the articles considered, the 
average increase was 12.1%. That increase had small effect as 
against the large increase that had come to the farmer on practi- 
cally all he produced as a result of the larger yield and the in- 
creased selling value at the farm. The general average increase 
in purchasing power of all crops raised on the farm according to 
the National Department of Agriculture, is 54%. This means 
that if the farmer made $1000 in the census year, 1909, he made 
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$540 less in the census year ten years before in 1899, or but 
Therefore these governmental figures clearly show that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer is greater to-day than it has ever 
been before. 

There still is another phase of this matter of interest to adver- 
tisers, showing the importance of the farmer to the advertisers' 
business. The farmer is accustomed to deal in big figures. An 
article that cost $50 or $100 or $500 does not scare him. He is 
used to sums of this size. He buys a cow, for instance. Does $50 
stagger him? Not at all, because he knows you cannot get much 
of a cow for that amount. He knows a good cow costs $100 or 
$200, and often the commonest sort of farmer pays from $250 to 
$500 for a bull. He buys a horse, and he pays from $150 to $250 
for it. He sells his wheat crop maybe at threshing time, maybe 
later on in the year. O^itside of the northeast and southern comer 
of this country, there are few farmers who do not get from $800 
to $500 for their wheat crops, and there are tens and hundreds of 
thousands who get double, treble or ten times that amount for their 
wheat. The farmer sells his bunch of hogs. Taken as a whole, 
there are but few farmers who do not raise some hogs. A small 
bunch of thirty brings a check for $500. Do you think then that 
an advertised article that costs a few dollars or $50 or $100 bothers 
him much? 

With the city man it is different. On the average but few city 
people are paid more than $50 a week, or $200 a month; the city 
man's family may want a piano, the greater part of the city man's 
salary goes for the purchase of the very necessities of life. He 
does not go right off and get a $500 piano. If he did, it would 
mean 21^ months' work to get it. In the meantime, the rent would 
be due, groceries would have to be bought and other necessary 
expenses met. As a consequence the piano would not be forth- 
coming for many months unless bought on the installment plan. 
But the farmer sells his bunch of hogs and the money is ready 
for the piano. Nor is the hog money all he gets by a long ways. 
He has his com for other stock, his wheat for cash, his potatoes 
for some other purpose, his apples and ot|ier fruit come later, and 
then his butter, eggs,' poultry, etc., bring in a few dollars every 
week and the hog money is never missed. \i it is not hogs, then 
it is milk or fruit or wheat or hay or truck or cattle or cotton or 
tobacco. Every farmer has more than one money crop and every 
farmer has some money coming in from a dozen directions from the 
sale of the smaller side industries that in the aggregate amount to a 
great deal. 

I have made no attempt to point out why the purchasing ability 
of the farmer has so greatly increased during the past decade. 
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Temporary conditions of supply and demand no doubt enter in. 
Some of it is due to a greater appreciation of the importance of 
the farmer to national prosperity. While the nation has fostered 
other productive industries through legislation and otherwise^ prac- 
tically the only legislation that has been of any help to the farmer 
is that directed along lines of education and experimental work. 
Farmers have themselves made themselves more efficient; they 
have increased the unit of production and have obtained a higher 
yield per acre, and this has been done at less cost per acre. Here 
certainly is one explanation why the purchasing power of the 
farmer has ascended. 

Manufacturers, industrial promoters, corporate organizations 
have directed their attention to the upbuilding of the cities. The 
great virgin field is in the country and for many years to come 
the great selling ground of the product of the shop and mills 
that supply the necessities and comforts of life will be out on 
the farm. The 85,000,000 farm people must be supplied; the 
$1800 that each farm family has to spend each year makes them 
worthy of close acquaintance. 

To the foregoing, I have but a word or two to add. Farming 
is in a very prosperous condition. Farmers are happy because they 
are living, well and they have money with which to supply their 
many needs. During this year, although a general drought has 
prevailed, the farmers will contribute $9,000,000,000 to the world 
in real wealth. This wealth, organized by sun and air and soil and 
water and protoplasm, will be enough to pay the entire debt of the 
United States, to pay for the Panama Canal, and build a battleship 
for every State and Territory in the Union. During the past year 
every time the sun went down the farmers added $24,000,000 
to the wealth of the land. This is not wealth as the traffic of 
the stock exchange produces, it is real wealth, it would require 
$86,000,000,000 to buy out the farms of this country. It would be 
necessary to more than double the entire money of the world in 
order to have sufficient funds to settle the bill. The greatest of 
our corporate interests ai'e insignificant as compared with it. 
Standard Oil could be bought and paid for by the farmers' pro- 
duction of 17 days. The gigantic Steel Trust, if the farmers were 
to put their earnings against it, would last but 50 days. 

The real basis of American prosperity rests, therefore, on the 
value of the crops and animals of the farms. The custom is fre- 
quently indulged in of looking at high buildings that, line asphalt 
and brick streets as the gauge of national satisfaction, success and 
prosperity. You can extend Broadway across the continent and 
broaden it until the Canadian border is reached, and carry the 
same construction to the Gulf, and in six months, if agriculture be 
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abandoned^ as it necessarily would be, the buildings would be 
tenantless, the banks would be doing no business, and just about all 
the people either would be dead or starving. 

Nowadays nothing discourages the farmer. In the early Spring 
excessive rains flooded agricultural sections, destroyed millions of 
acres of crops, delayed planting, postponed improvements, often 
put the 'farmer back; later on came one of the worst, disastrous 
droughts of years, almost universal in its sway over the Eastern, 
Middle States and great plains district. It hurt the wheat crop, 
damaged the com crop and dried up the pastures and meadows, 
but did not discourage the man most affected by it. His plans had 
been too well matured; his interests were too diversified. Flood 
may drown, frost may hurt and drought may wither, but they only 
stir farmers to greater endeavor. When the waters were spread- 
ing over their lands, they planned other crops; when the drought 
menaced their profits, they cultivated better and conserved what 
moisture had been stored in the soil ; while the pastures were drying 
up, farmers were seeking substitutes to take the place of the pas- 
tures and the old cow went on producing as had been her custom 
in past years. 

The legend of Antaeus whom Hercules could not overthrow so 
long as his opponent had his feet on the ground is applicable to 
the farming population to-day. This vast body of men has its 
foundation well laid in the earth. Their patriotism is sound; their 
character is sturdy; their integrity is high. The farm men and 
women, the farm boys and girls are all right. They are solid; they 
are prosperous; they are approachable. Make their acquaintance 
and they will gladly do business with you. 
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PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND BUSINESS 
LITERATURE 

First Meeting — Social Hall, 
Tremont Temple 

August Two — 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. F. E. Johnston, Dallas, Chairman 



PRINTING AS RELATED TO THE CREATION OF 
ADVERTISING — THEORY 

Papbr by Mr. Mac Martin^ Minnbapolis 

AT present those who advertise have more to learn from the 
art of printing than the printers have from the art of ad- 
vertising. The onlf answer to the question^ Should the 
printer understand the art of advertisings or should the advertising 
man understand the art of printing? is the answer which little 
Johnny gave when asked whether he would have pie or ice cream. 
You will remember that Johnny said that he would take pie 
a la mode. 

We of the practical world of the school of "get the business" 
are perhaps too prone to associate the, word art with long hair 
and laziness. We are apt to forget that there is an art in doing 
everything and that no one can accomplish any task successfully 
without employing some of the principles of art. 

Ml*. Frederick W. Taylor speaks of the art of bricklaying and 
the art of shoveling. 

The art of printing was discovered years ago. I understand^ 
however, from a recent controversy recorded in Printers' Ink, that 
despite the fact that colleges are beginning to teach the principles 
of the art of advertising there are still many successful advertising 
men who believe there is no such thing. 

The advertising profession seems to be in the same condition 
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to-day that law was thirty years ago, that medicine was fifty years 
ago, and that scientific farming was a few years ago, and still is, 
in certain sections of the country. There are still farmers who 
say, " Them teachers ain*t practical enough. They can't learn me 
nothin'." 

In studying any piece of printing we should ask this one question: 
Is it relevant? Does every part of the form relate to the article 
advertised? Is every part in harmony with the subject, with the 
idea which is to be conveyed? In other words, is there a meaning 
for everything and is that meaning relevant to the subject? 

The one universal test for any advertiser is: Does it sell the 
goods? Most of us are willing to admit that the more closely an 
advertisement sticks to the subject, talks about the goods and of 
nothing that is not in some direct way related to the goods, the 
more apt we are to sell the goods. 

Professor Walter Dill Scott says that every successful adver- 
tisement must have three psychological functions: 

It must attract attention. 

It must leave an impression in the memory. 

It must make sufficient appeal to the will ultimately to cause 
action. 

Long before modem advertising was bom the artist printers of 
the world were studying the means of creating these three effects. 

You can talk about our " forceful arguments " and ** power of 
direct command *' as much as you please, but if you can influence 
your audience without your audience being conscious of the means 
you use the task is a much easier one than if the audience is con- 
scious that you are trying to influence them. I would answer the 
question, " What is the relation of the art of printing to the creation 
of advertisements ? " by saying that - this relation consists in the 
different forms of relevancy which the art of printing can bring to 
bear. We might call these different forms the real tools of the 
printer. 

To put the matter before discussion I am going to name five. 
Perhaps you can think of more. They are all old tools in the 
hands of the printers, but some of them are new in the hands of us 
advertising men. 

The first tool is the style of type. Is the style of type in your 
advertisement in harmony with your subject? Has it a meaning 
and is that meaning the same as the meaning of the arguments 
of the advertisement? The printer would not think of using the 
same style of type for a jeweler's announcement that he would use 
for a heavy hardware dealer. 

A hardware dealer's type should be strong and massive, while 
the iype of the jeweler should be clean-cut and more decorative. 
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You would not use the same kind of type for an Easter announce- 
ment that you would use for a railroad folder. Some of our adver- 
tisers are taking great advantage of this tool of relevancy of type 
face. I do not intend here to go into the sentiment and meaning 
of type faces. The art is as old as typography, and as printing 
develops the advertising man is given more freedom in the choice 
of type faces and he finds type faces every day which are more 
nearly related to the articles he advertises. 

We might call the second tool that of color harmonies. Do the 
colors relate to the subject? 

The meanings of colors are almost as old as the minds of men. 
We have our " warm " and our " cold " colors. There is no reason 
why they should not be used in the advertisements of the furnace 
dealer and the ice man. Certain colors are always associated with 
certain states of mind. Red, orange and yellow stand for gayety 
and joy. They are also known as " circus colors." Blue and green ' 
are known as " quiet colors." Violet and gray and the daricer colors 
are associated with more serious moods, while dark gray and black 
have for centuries been known as indicative of sorrow. 

When you are advertising a breakfast food you may attract 
attention by using a hot, flaming red, but if you wish to make a 
relevant impression use the colors which appeal the strongest to 
the gastric juices — nice, crusty browns or crisp lettuce greens. 
There is a very strong subconscious influence in the garnishing 
of an advertisement. 

The third tool might be called the shape of the advertisement. 
Can you make the shape relate to the subject advertised? 



DISCUSSION 

Mr. L. W. C. Tuthill. Does it pay to do your printing for 
95% of the people aimed at, who do not appreciate good work, 
or for the other 5% who do know it when they see it? One of our 
customers wanted a greenhouse catalogue. I gave him a price, and 
he immediately went into the air. We talked it over, and finally 
I induced him to let me put the thing through. Then not a word 
for a year, not a word for two years. After three years in walked a 
man into the office one day with a big roll of bills in his pocket and 
a picture, somewhat worn with carrying. He said that he had car- 
ried that picture in his wallet for three years. Before he left he 
signed up a $20,000 contract. Does it pay to do good printing? 

Chairman. Now the subject of dummies. If anyone has any 
ideas on this subject, we want to hear them. In talking with Mr. 
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Mac Martin^ I find he has some good ideas about dummy work^ 
and I would ask him to saj something on the subject. 

Mh. Mac Martin. I would like to ask who pays for the dummy? 
When it is whispered around that So-and-so is going to get out a 
booklet, a lot of printers and engravers go to that man and tell 
him that they do only first-class work and would like to handle 
the job and they make him up a dummy. So they get an artist 
to make the dummy for them, and see he has the money. The 
result is that the man stays there all day and all the solicitors go 
away and make dummies, and he looks them over. I did hear of 
a job where he had pasted these dummies up because he had a lot 
loose in his drawer. One of them attracted my attention because 
I knew it cost that particular printer $1?5 for that dummy. Now, 
who pays for that when the order is got? Suppose there are five 
dummies submitted, and one man has put in $25 on one dummy, — 
paid the artist $25 on a chance. Suppose there are four other 
men. He is taking a chance of four to one. Now, the other four 
have got to lose and he takes out of the pocket of each one of those 
men just $25. To the man who gets that business in the estimate 
of cost belongs the cost of that dummy. What is the profit? Is it 
four to one? Why do we do this? Are we so crazy for the busi- 
ness that we think it is necessary to do this ? I personally checked 
up my business and found it was not necessary, that I was giving 
it all away, and I decided that we would charge for what we had 
to do and would make a definite charge for the dummy; figure it 
in advance; make the customer a complete plan and charge him; 
charge him $25, $50 or $100 for the dummy. Now, what is the 
result? The result is just this: you, of course, cannot estimate 
on the work until you get your layout made so you will know what 
it is going to cost, but as soon as you get the dummy made you 
do know the price. Tell the man you will make a dummy for $100, 
and if not satisfactory, you will make it over until it is satisfactory, 
provided the fault is yours. Then you can quote him a price in 
advance. You who are in the advertising business know how a 
man gets an idea an item is going to cost $200, and you get the 
idea it is going to cost $2,000> and it generally ends in its costing 
an amount somewhere between the two sums. As soon as you get 
the dummy, you have an idea of the cost. You make a dummy for 
a man and he decides not to use it. If he sees you coming, he will 
hop around the comer and get out of your way as best he can. 
On the other hand, if he has paid you for that dummy, he feels 
the other way toward you. Sixty-five per cent of these booklets 
we think we are going to publish are never published, for reasons 
over which the printer has no control, as, for instance, a change in 
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railroad rates^ or a change because of having sold oat all the land. 
If they have the dommy^ you never have to solicit^' because when 
a man has the dummy he has it there and he always thinks he is 
going to use it sometime^ and at the same time I have the money 
in my pocket. 

Mr. Rkdpikld^ New York. In calling for a dummy or in woric- 
ing up a new book with a printer, I generally say tibat I will be 
very glad to have them think $100 worth and to come and talk 
it over with me and we will see where we stand at the end of a 
definite time. I know the man's time is worth $10 or $20 or $80 
a day and if he spends the time, I expect him to keep track of 
the time and that he will come to me and say: " Shall we go on? " 
We have spent time enough to see. It has always seemed to me 
that it was fairly a scandal, this dummy business, and the better 
the dummy, the more chance of losing the job. I don't know why 
unless it is that there hides a foolish man behind a beautiful dummy. 
And it is a foolish man that does n't get the business. He does n't 
inspire confidence in his work with a busy manager. I do not 
believe there will be the smallest objection to charging for dummies 
or working along the same original line that I have mentioned for 
myself. 

Mr. Lkwis, Boston, the Heintzemann Press. We have had ex- 
perience in dummies, and have worked in competition with various 
printers in Boston, the best-known concerns, and it has worked 
this way: We go to a man and find out what he wants to spend. 
We find out, and then we tell him we can give him a dununy at 
almost any price. We have done enough work to know after sizing 
it up if the proposition is right, but at no time do we go to great 
expense to show him dummies, but work on faith and confidence, 
and we rarely lose a job that we go after, for we almost always 
find satisfaction working on faith. I believe it is the best prin- 
ciple to work on and bound to win out in the long run; if you 
work properly and have no desire to deceive you are bound to 
win out. 

Mr. Huohbs^ Minneapolis. I am reminded of an experience in 
getting out a catalogue this season. The catalogue, as I figured, 
would run in the neighborhood of $5000, and I had picked out some 
four or £ve responsible houses in the Middle West and given them 
my ideas to work up on a dummy with an estimate, and in that case 
I don't know whether it was a custom of the houses or not. No 
price was asked for the dummy. And I know positively that one 
of the estimators spent $125 in the art work. He was willing to 
do that without any compensation whatever. When the estimates 
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were in, I found one had a dummy that was a beautiful lay-out and 
his price was some $800 over three others who were practically 
in a bunch. Their dummies were practically as good as his. When 
the matter was put up to him that the company was not satisfied 
with the price he had made, he was willing to knock off $1000 from 
his estimate. I don't know whether he had put in $1000 as the 
price of the dummy, but it looked as if he were willing to gamble 
that much if he got the job. It was a matter of principle. If he 
had said that the $1000 was in the goods, I should have been much 
more impressed with what he said. 

Mr. Lipson, New York. I would like to say a few words. We 
were dissatisfied with our printing and were looking around to find 
a printer for a campaign in which we required a good deal of 
printed matter, and in order to find a candidate to receive our 
checks, I got up a specimen, 12 samples, and sent them to 12 
different concerns and said, " Give me a duplicate following the 
exact specifications and an estimate." It was nothing out of the 
ordinary that there should be a difference, but it seemed to me 
that the variation of prices was not consistent. For instance, one 
printer on one sample was fifty per cent higher and on another 
sample ten per cent lower. It seemed to me that there was no con- 
sistency in it. Of course, I couldn't figure it out and gave it up 
as a hopeless job, but it seems ^ me there ought to be some con- 
sistency among printers. 

Mr. Findlay, Boston. This is not strange, what this man says. 
It is a question of guessing. They guessed at all those prices. 
Five or six years ago we formed an organization in Boston to find 
out the cost of printing. They also had one in Philadelphia and 
one in New York. Have been working on it for years. When you 
find the work is not being done at a cost less than $1.80 per hour 
(and if it costs $1.80 per hour, it ought to be charged at $1.50), 
and we used to sell that con^position at 60 cents, that would ac- 
count for the difference you speak of. We had an international 
cost conference in St. Louis and we have a few men around in the 
different centres giving instructions as to how to put in the printers' 
cost system, and if you put in the printers* cost system, there will 
be no more variation in that than in any other line of business and 
you won't be selling stock that costs $1.80 at 60 cents. Personally, 
I do not intend to make a dummy for anyone who does not propose 
to pay for it. If a man has four dummies, he has got the efforts 
of four people, and I do not hesitate to say that I will put the 
price on for the other three and if I get tJie job, they will get 
their pay. 
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Mr. Wbthkrell. What Mr. Findlay says applies to printers^ 
but there is another side. That is the advertising manager. It 
is not the trouble that the printer doesn't know how to figure 
eost> but the advertising manager does n't know as much. The 
advertising manager usually employs a purchasing agent. The 
advertising manager doesn't know about buying printing; what 
its various stages are^ what the prices are, and the consequence 
is we have the dummy question and a great many questions which 
arise between the advertising manager on one hand and the printers 
on the other. The principal thing is for the printer to learn his 
business and the advertising manager to learn his. 

Mr. Kkndrick, New York Bank Note Co. I want to call at- 
tention to the point made by Mr. Findlay and to differ from what 
he says. I don't think he meant to say that when all the printers 
get the cost system going there will be no variations in estimates, 
because there will always be a variation in estimates and in my 
opinion a wide variation. All they will show is the cost of a press 
hour tin^e and so with the various operations. No cost system will 
enable any printer to determine how many hours he will take to 
do a certain piece of work. Consequently that is where the guess- 
work, the speculation ai^d judgment enter in, and no matter what 
the system may be, there will always be a variation in the cost of 
printing as there is in the variation of human judgment. I want 
to go a step further and say that I believe that the time is coming 
when the charge will be based on the cost plus an agreed per- 
centage of profit to the printer, without an agreed price being fixed 
in advance. This system has been applied in other cases, as the 
building industry, where it is impossible to determine exactly what 
the cost will be, but it is possible to determine what the cost 
was. The advertising manager is sincere and he wants his printer 
to make a fair margin of profit. This being so, I believe that when 
we can go to him and show him what a job has cost, he will be 
willing to pay it plus a fair margin of profit, so that the proportion 
can be properly arranged for by the buyer. I know that one large 
printing house in this country is doing a large business on this 
basis. When we get the printing business on a basis where it 
belongs much of our business will be done on this percentage plan, 
which I heartily believe to be the right basis, and the buyers of 
printing who buy that way will save money, and the printers who 
sell that way will make money. 

Mr. Findlay. Perhaps I didn't make it plain. Here is what 
I mean. I don't think there will be the variation in price that 
there now is, when we get the cost system in the various offices 
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in the country. With this you are watching things all the time« 
and nothing is going to improve the judgment of your people as 
the experience that they get from these cost sheets. They get the 
cost by working on these sheets^ consequently we shall all be better 
estimators and get the right price on the job^ and our prices will 
be more uniform. Where the cost systems are in operation in large 
cities the estimates are closer together than before that system 
was introduced. 
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Mr. F. E. Johnston, Dallas, Chairman 



Chairman. On last Tuesday we had a very interesting meeting 
with this room crowded. Before we finish our meeting, I think 
we should organize permanently this department and elect offi- 
cers so that when the next Convention year rolls around, this 
department of printing, engraving and business literature will be 
one of the strongest departments of the National Association and 
it would appear at the last meeting that they were very enthusiastic 
about such an organization and it has been recommended by the 
National Association of Advertising Conventions. 



CUSTOM 

Remarks by Mr. M. T. Frisbie, Advertising Manager, L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse 

The builder of printed business literature cannot rely upon cus- 
tom; he may expect little aid from that great company in com- 
mercial organization which, habitually and with success, sets custom 
at naught. He must, then, rely upon himself. How shall he make 
and how sustain his declaration of independence? 

First, by keeping always in his mind, when producing new mat- 
ter, an idea of its purpose, so definite and so persistent that 
he becomes dominated with the spirit of the hand-to-hand con- 
test in which the salesman wins his individual victories. If you 
wish long enough and hard enough for anything you, in the ma- 
jority of cases, will get it; not through the magic arts of your 
fairy godmother who conducts a correspondence course in suc- 
cessful wishing, but because, when the desire is sufficiently keen 
and the purpose strong enough, you simply '' go to it, and get 
it" by the most direct route possible. 
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Next^ by not being afraid to do a thing nobody has ever done 
before. I don't wish to be understood as saying because an adver- 
tising idea is odd or outlandish it is consequently bound to be suc- 
cessful — a crazy man can attract much attention to no profit by 
throwing stones at the show windows in Washington Street — but, 
summing up the merits and demerits of any proposed advertising 
scheme, if it appears good in all other respects, the fact that it 
has never been tried out would, in my mind, count in its favor 
rather than otherwise. 

The advertiser who seeks successfully to evade the bonds of 
custom must be prompt to grasp opportunity. The daily incident 
will furnish the timely text or the unusual object lesson. John 
Ingalls'said 'Opportunity knocked but once. I think he was mis- 
taken. If he had said " once a day," he would have been nearer 
the mark. Mr. Dooley says Opportunity hammers on some men's 
doors till it breaks down the door^ and I think Mr. Dooley is right. 
It is only a question of being awake when opportunity arrives. 

Make your opportunity. The materials lie all around you — on 
every hand. 

Another important weapon in the hands of him who would not 
be shackled by custom is Human Interest. How many in this 
audience have done newspaper work? I 'U gamble on 'fifty per 
cent. You know how essential human interest is in a newspaper 
story. 

Put plenty of heart throbs in that business literature of yours 
and never worry a minute whether it is according to custom or not. 
It will win out. Nothing can stop it. 

Add to this that absolute honesty of statement which scorns 
to make an assertion that cannot be positively verified, and the 
formula is complete. Forget that you are selling the public. Sell 
yourself. Make an argument that will convince skeptical You! 
Think it over after you have gone to bed at night. A man cannot 
lie to himself then. And in the morning commit to paper just as 
much as your merciless judgment of the night has declared good. 
No more. 

Remember that a wrong thing, though done ten thousand times, 
will not be right. And a right thing, though no one before you 
has ever had the courage to do it, cannot be wrong. That may 
be a platitude, but it is also one of the eternal verities. 

With definiteness of purpose, originality of thought, vigor and 
spontaneity of action, sympathy of feeling and strict honesty of 
expression, custom need not give you any concern, for you will 
be independent of it 
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THE ABUSE OF PRINTED MATTER 
By C. R. Lipphann^ New York 

To impress the mind quickly^ printing must above all be easily 
and quickly read. This is often overlooked by master designers who 
indulge in typographical embroideries pleasing to the eye as a pic- 
ture^ but requiring much effort to read. Frequently the lines are 
too long^ words are set in all capitals^ and a frolic of flourishes and 
ornament obstructs the customary '' type outlines " we have learned 
in our spelling days. 

Above typographical design we must hold psychological and 
optical considerations. So far as the eye appeal is concerned I 
group these roughly as follows: Focus-ability^ motion habit of the 
eye^ familiarity with word outlines^ and what^ for want of a better 
term^ I call "optical gravity^" the irresistible attraction to lines, 
powerful masses or color. 

Under ** focus ability " I will pass over the obvious defects of 
small print. If we remember that the focus field of the eye does 
not exceed the space occupied by two postage stamps^ it becomes 
evident that legibility does not necessarily increase with the size 
of the type When letters are too large^ compelling too much " eye 
travel/' the message is not absorbed quickly or easily at the ordi- 
nary reading distance; just as the eye cannot take in a tall build- 
ing at short range. Long lines set in small type are hard to assimi- 
late. No newspaper would think of printing 6 or 8 point matter in 
8^ 4 or 5 column width. Why sin like that in printed matter or in 
ads? 

Words in all caps are harder to read than words set in caps and 
lower case> because the eye is much more familiar with the latter 
combination. Yet the firm name^ generally so im^rtant^ is fre- 
quently set in all caps. 

The principle of familiarity with word forms in type applies also 
to initials which sin against it in most cases. For example " When,** 
with an improperly designed initial, at first glance looks like " hen.'* 
Only after the eye has stepped down into the ornamental basement 
to find the " W," only then do we recognise our old friend " When.** 
Properly designed initials — which are not found very often — 
show the letter part of the ornament at the extreme right, so that 
it stands as close as possible to the balance of the word it be- 
longs to. 

In remembering the " motion habits " of the eye, we arrange the 
type so that it runs in the accustomed direction. This is some- 
times overlooked on title pages, in display ads, on covers. I have 
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in mind a beautiful cover design^ on which the lettering is set " ^ la 
Chinese," so that the eye must climb down this ladder of letters 
in order to laboriously decipher the word. 

Short paragraphs help to make the printed page more efficient. 
Long paragraphs are as repulsive to the eye as long sentences are 
to the mind. The paragraph is really the only natural punctuation 
mark. Commas, semi-colons and even periods are frequently over- 
looked by the reader. The pause of the paragraph is irresistible. 
Here the writer must help out. The more expert he is, the fewer 
punctuation marks will he need and use to make his meaning clear, 
and the more precise and logical will be his paragraphing. To my 
mind, the proper rule on this point is: (5ne sentence for each 
thought. One paragraph for each idea. 

The eye's sensitiveness to color calls for soothing . contrast of 
paper and ink, with a sparing use of exciting colors such as red or 
yellow. But mistakes in the opposite direction must also be 
avoided. Sometimes the ink is so " toned down " that the reader is 
reminded of the Irishman who, while furiously painting away on 
his house, said to a passing friend: " Don't yez talk to me now. 
Oim shtriving to get tru before the paint gives out." 

In choosing color combinations of ink and paper we must bear in 
mind the different light effects of artificial illumination. A few 
years ago I contemplated an important purchase and becisime very 
much interested in an expensive catalogue, but could not finish read- 
ing it in daylight. In the evening I found it too harsh on my eyes 
and forsook it in favor of a more palatable looking pamphlet which 
secured the order to its authors. Since then I make it a practice 
to first test doubtful color combinations under daylight, electric, 
gas and oil light; so as to miss no chance no matter what kind of 
lighting the recipient uses. 

The hand of tiie artist is shown in many a bit of printing where 
decorations irresistibly divert the eye from the message. Under- 
decoration is a more pardonable sin than over-decoration. Its ap- 
peal to the eye is like that of a case of goods which an over-zealous 
shipping clerk had marked on all six sides: " This side up." No 
decoration is justified that interferes even slightly with instant 
optical digestion. ' 

The ideal page is one where the optically emphasized part is 
also the most important part of the message. Any other arrange- 
ment militates against optical and mental concentration. For ex- 
ample, a border that is too strong diverts attention from the 
printed page itself. If the width of the border cannot be readily 
changed, it should be toned down in color. The same danger lurks 
in border decorations i or illustrations. 

Strong rule work at the bottom of a page is unnecessary. There 
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is no need to fence in the ocean end of a shore property. On the 
other hand^ the strong appeal of the bottom rule or decoration^ if 
overdone, disturbs the eye in reading the matter above. You can 
easily prove this by covering up the censured spot. 

There is too great a tendency to use color merely for the sake 
of elaborateness, whether it fits the case or not. Color is not neces- 
sary for emphasis. The skilled printer can produce this in one tone. 
He has enough type material for that. But he should be careful not 
to use exaggerated type sizes. For example a 86 pt. display line is 
justified on a newspaper page, but not on a 6 x 8 inch booklet page. 

How a circular or pamphlet must be handled to be read will 
greatly help or mar its effectiveness. Elaborate or complicated fold- 
ing condemns the usefulness of a folder. I have before me a pamph- 
let in which the illustrations run in all directions. To view picture 
No. 1, the booklet must be turned to the left, so that the type lines 
run up and down the page. To enjoy illustration No. 2, the booklet 
must be turned 180 degrees to the right. This continues throughout 
the brochure — if the wearied reader is not discouraged at the 
start Such defects will be avoided if we remember how the average 
reader acts when he looks through a pamphlet. First he will run 
through it to look at the pictures; then he will hurriedly leaf it 
over and take in the display lines. Then, if he has time, he will 
read the text. It follows that the efficient pamphlet is so arranged 
that the pictures with the legends underneath and the chapter 
headings or display lines tell a complete sales message, entilrely in- 
dependent of the text. 

A good booklet may lose much power through a cover that lacks 
appeal. Before me is a power boat catalogue, which introduces itself 
on the cover through a conventionalised dolphin design. Very 
artistic. But is it apt to carry the " lukewarm " reader — and he is 
the one that must be kept in mind — into the inside ? A good illus- 
tration of this principle is the pamphlet of a firm selling *' outing 
goods." Both the front and back cover show camp scenes that make 
the reader yearn to join the jolly crew depicted. 

The proper or inefficient use of printed matter in advertising 
campaign is too big a story to enlarge on here. Let me just point 
out a frequent occasion for heroic self-denial where an " advertising 
printer " can distinguish himself from the mere commercial printer 
by saving a new advertiser from the graveyard. 

Don't let him put all his money into an elaborate catalogue, so 
that there are no funds left to follow it up later. The most beautiful 
catalogue is soon forgotten, unless kept alive with follow-up pamph- 
lets from time to time. Unless this is borne in mind, the new 
advertiser is apt to conclude that it "doesn't pay to get out a 
catalogue." 
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DISCUSSION 

Topic: System, Follow-ups, Acknowledgment, Mailing Lists, etc. 

Remarks by K. L. Murray^ Adrertismg Manager^ Beatrice 
Creamery Company^ Lincoln^ Mass. In the assignment of my 
subject^ " System," I find a topic different from the others pre- 
viously discussed, and it covers a great deal of territory. The only 
thing I can hope to do is to hit the high places a little bit and 
get you other people interested enough to take a hand. 

Naturally, a good many of you will differ with me on important 
points, — so much the better. If there is any man here who has 
a chip on his shoulder, I hope I will knock it off, for it takes 
two sides to make a discussion. 

The first topic is " System." Some old fogies shy at the word 
" system " as much as a mad bull at a red flag. They are as 
much afraid of system as a skinny old maid is of a bathing suit. 
They thilik all system is red tape, their fear of red tape causes 
them to try to keep all the details of their business in their heads 
or on scratch paper with the result that the details are lost, the 
threads of the business matter are broken and inefficiency is the 
result. System in an advertising department is just as necessary 
as in any other department of a successful business. By a proper 
system the advertising manager can delegate to his assistants the 
bulk of the detail work and keep his own mind free for a broader 
view of business prospects and advertising opportunities. You 
can employ clerks to check up items, file cards, — rate cards, — 
correspondence, cuts, things of that sort, — and to keep a record 
of the results so that this record may be helpful afterwards for 
comparing expenditures and returns. By proper system you can 
delegate, by prepared forms which are properly classified, to 
your stenographers the bulk of the routine work and still give 
a personal touch to the correspondence without consuming too 
much time in dictation. By proper system you can delegate to 
your assistants the routine work and make of yourself a real execu- 
tive. We all know that in these days it is executive work that 
pays best. 

System in your follow-up plan is almost as important as the 
follow-up literature itself. By this I do not mean that every 
prospect must receive a series of poorly prepared> poorly written, 
slovenly prepared, follow-up letters at regular intervals of seven 
days regardless of results. No. But have a system that classifies 
and divides the prospects into sensible and practical divisions 
and supplies each class of these prospects with proper literature 
and proper follow-up letters, — a system that permits and requires 
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that an occasional personal letter shall be written when the occasion 
demands^ — a system that can let up and give the prospect a 
vacation or time to capitulate^ and^ above all, a system that can stop 
the letters when the sale has been consummated. You would 
naturally expect a gunner to stop firing at game that has already 
been bagged, but in some instances this rule is not followed in 
the follow-up system. No doubt the trouble exists where so many 
troubles do, — in lack of co-operation between the advertising and 
sales departments. It is, nevertheless, a waste of ammunition 
and should be eliminated. 

Some systems are too cumbersome. In some instances even ship- 
ments are delayed while the advertising department is checking up 
results. Such a system is senseless. 

I spoke a while ago of form letters. I recognize in a good 
many quarters there is a prejudice against form letters. But 
I personally am very much in favor of form letters, — the appeal- 
ing communication, — about which Mr. Crawford is to address you 
this morning and which I am sorry he lias not already spoken 
about. I don't see how your follow-up system can reach its full 
measure of success without the proper kind of form letters. Form 
letters and booklets, when properly prepared and properly sent 
out, are undoubtedly a big factor in the successful campaign. Some 
writers persist in using meaningless hackneyed expressions. There 
are others who go to the other extreme and try to be so very 
original in their letters that they appear to be display adver- 
tising or a cub reporter's write-up of the coronation. All such 
letters lack the personal appeaL We sometimes get the very dig- 
nified letter; but they can be too dignified. It is a fact that the 
. over-dignified letter lacks the throbbing life-blood interest that 
consummates sales. I am no stickler for phraseology, — write 
your letters in your own natural (not artificial) style, but, for 
Heaven's sake, tell the people something that is of interest to 
them and you will get results. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to the proper 
length in form letters. I think that a form letter should be long 
enough to convey the message intended. If it is interestingly 
written, fear not, — the recipient will read it to the very end. 
Too many writers seepi to think that the whole science of business 
letter writing is covered by the one word " brevity." They boil 
all the life out of a letter for the sake of making it brief. Don't 
do it. " Oflf ag'in, on ag'in, gone ag'in, Finnegan," made a very 
unique train report, but it was not very satisfactory. Personally, 
I prefer to keep letters within a reasonable length and to supple- 
ment the same with an attractive booklet or folder covering in de- 
tail some particular phase of the subject. 
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I mnst not leave this subject of letters without touching upon 
the subject of acknowledgment, for that is a matter so often 
neglected. Of course, if jou are in a line of business where re- 
orders are not expected, that may have some bearing on the case, 
but in the majority of instances an order ought to be acknowledged 
and if it is the first order this acknowledgment should not take 
perfunctory form, but should be more in the nature' of a personal 
letter assuring the new customer that you really know you have 
a new customer and that you appreciate his patronage. There is 
no doubt about it, that the proper interest shown at the opening 
of an account frequently has much to do with the continuation 
of patronage. 

If the demand is greater than the supply and the factory is 
running day and night to keep up with orders, the acknowledg- 
ment is all the more necessary and should explain to the man 
what the conditions are and why he has to wait. It is human 
nature to want what other people want. The man who orders 
goods and finds that the demand is so great that he must wait 
for them is surer than ever that he has picked a winner. He 
pats himself on the back for his own great discernment and 
incidentally you benefit by his good feeling. Be sure to tell him 
why he has to wait. 

One part of our business is selling hand cream separators to 
the farmers. We are very careful about the letter of acknowledg- 
ment, especially if it is an order from a new dealer. We take 
that occasion to write him fully, to tell him of our plan of co- 
operating with the dealers to increase their sale, we tell him how 
we have helped other dealers increase their sales by direct adver- 
tising, through commissions. We take this occasion to ask him to 
send us a list of prospective purchasers that we may send them 
catalogues and from our letters in this way we get quite a valuable 
mailing list to which we add. all names secured by our general 
advertising. You all know it is a good deal easier to secure a list 
of dealers than of consumers. Personally, I prefer to get a 
dealers' list compiled from Bradstreet's or Dun's reports. There 
are business concerns who make a business of compiling lists from 
these reports classified as to the occupation, worth, etc., and I 
believe we can get them a good deal cheaper from them than 
we can compile them in our own office. No matter how or where 
you get your mailing list, for Heaven's sake, send out something 
occasionally under first-class mailing rates so that if they are not 
delivered, they will be returned to you and you can chuck the dead 
timber out of your list. So many don't. Cut out the dead papers 
that don't pay. Cut out the superfluous words. Cut out the life- 
less letters. Cut out the dead ones or the man higher up is 
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going to cut out the mummy who poses for an advertising man. 
I know that you men here to-day are live wires. If it weren't 
80, they wouldn't have sent you as delegates to this convention. 
We want to hear from you in this discussion; we want to hear 
from the man that thinks system in advertising is a failure, as 
unwelcome a guest as the handbills on the front steps, is a waste 
of time, waste of money, and is as unnecessary as a neighbor's 
dog. We want to hear from every one of you who has an opinion 
to express and differs from what has been said here to-day. 

Remarks by Mr. Bassan. I do not happen to be a printer. 
I am a has-been as far as printing is concerned, gentlemen, but 
there is one thing that we advertising men have to contend with. 
I have it and I know you have it if you write much copy. It is 
getting the fellows you are writing it for to coincide with your 
views and to accept what you present to them. 

Not long ago, a friend of mine who had received two or three 
letters from me about getting up his business literature said, 
" I am going to try you. I want a fine catalogue." I went to 
see him; he had a catalogue designed by one of the best en- 
gravers in the section and said, " I paid $90 for that plate .ind 
this sketch," and I said, "Are you going to use it again this 
year ? " He said, " I am going to use it every year. I have got 
that to use for the next ten years." I persuaded him to get 
another design which I thought was really in keeping with his 
product and harmonized with it in every way in color, combination 
and illustration and I wanted to put that on with enamel, printed 
in double tone ink and something really in keeping with his product. 
I got the thing all ready, type set, proof read, everything carried 
through. He said, " I tell you what I want. I am very fond of 
blue ink. I want that thing printed in blue." I said, " It would n't 
do at all." He said, *' I want it in blue ink." " What kind of 
blue ink? " " Just as blue as you can make it. I want a certain 
printer." I let him have his way as to the printer because the 
printer was a good printer, by the way. He took the matter in 
hand and the next thing I saw was a press proof of that in bronse 
and blue ink, — a very happy combination. The same fellow asked 
me to write a letter to go out notifying that the catalogue was 
coming. I said, " I tell you what I want you to do. Get this 
letter up, take your mailing list, and when you get a firm name, 
use * Gentlemen,' and when you come to a single name, use * Dear 
Sir,' and sign the letters in ink." He said, " I will attend to that, 
getting it filled out." I said, " I want a two-cent stamp on it 
and want it signed with a pen." A few weeks later, I saw those 
letters. Every one began, " Dear Sir " and put in on the multi- 
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graph and stamped with a rubber stamp. He sent them out mider 
a one-cent stamp^ notifying them the catalogue had come. At the 
same time^ gentlemen, I got a letter from one of the largest adver-. 
tising magazines in the United States, — I think every one of you 
received the same letter, — a very cheap bond, printed in bronze 
blue with a typewritten circular printed on a printing press in a 
would-be purple and the name filled in up here, ** Mr. Thomas 
£. Bassan, 828 Paul Jones Bldg., . • . Gentlemen." I don't think 
I have to mention that advertising magazine. That we have to 
contend with. 

Another time, I went in to see a fellow. " I have got a little 
money to spend in advertising and I have got a letter I want to 
send out." It began like this, — "I beg your pardon for addressing 
you at this time, but you no doubt wUl be in the market some of 
these days for^ range and if you are I would be mighty glad to 
have you consider the goods of this Company. We are the 
oldest, — " and so on. ** We " began every sentence from then 
on. He began with an apology about a product which he said 
was the best in the world. We have too much of that. 

Another thing; now, there is a certain Trust Company in my 
town that for a long, long while had an advertisement something 
like this, — "Name of the Trust Company, Capital $1,000,000; 
Surplus $1,000,000; receives interest on time deposits, pays money 
subject to check, and acts in any fiduciary capacity." That ad. 
was across two columns, was written in each of the daily papers 
and the ad was written by the ex-president of the company twenty- 
two years ago and the only change made was five years ago when 
that conservative executive of the board who had been on tht pin- 
nacle of dignity discovered one day that for fourteen years it had 
been systematically robbed to the tune of $1,400,000. Then the^ 
only change was made, they took out the capital and the surplus. 
They sent for me not long ago and asked me what I thought about 
an advertising campaign. They said they had lost $1,400,000 be- 
cause a fellow, — notwithstanding they were very conservative and 
very dignified, they had this 'man bonded to the sum of $10,000. 
" Now," they said, " we have revised our books, got in a new sys- 
tem, this thing can't happen any more. It has cost us $22,000. 
How much do you think we ought to put in this matter of adver- 
tising in street cars, billboards, etc ? " " I should think as much as 
you put into the books to start with, the first year." The board 
of directors said they were willing to put into the department, 
including the real estate department, — the land department you 
understand, — they were perfectly willing to set aside $2000 and 
take competitive bids among the advertising men for the price of 
writing it up. After considering that for some three or four weeks 
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and having now in my possession^ I thinks some four letters (the last 
was on June 2), — "We would be glad to have an audience with 
you on June 26," — I had that audience and the young man said 
to me, " Well, I am very sorry to inform you we shall have to give 
this thing up as a bad job. We have had it before the board of 
directors, and they had me write to some 150 banks through the 
United States for their opinion as to what was necessary, and we 
think we ought to advertise in billboards, newspapers, form letters, 
etc." 

I wrote to Mr. Lewis a full history, I knew they were goiirg 
to write to him, and I prepared him in advance. He did it and 
did it well. I remember Mr. Lewis was in our town a few years 
ago and one of our conservative bankers was persuaded to come 
because of this book he had written on " Financial Advertising." 
If you have n't read it, you had better lay aside $5 ri^t now. 
It is almost as big as an unabridged dictionary and every adver- 
tising man should have one. But I introduced Mr. Lewis (he was 
right across the table) to this man from the Trust Company, — at 
the banquet we had 'possum and sweet potatoes (we call them 
sweet potatoes in Kentucky) and he stopped eating long enou^ to 
give that man a very good lesson. Gentlemen, that banker to-day 
has opened up since that time, and is one of the most aggressive and 
progressive advertisers in the South in the banking line, has got 
right down, put his ear to the ground, and is taking the people by 
the hand, and he came out and congratulated me just before I left 
because on June 80 they issued a statement, and Uie only statement 
issued in Louisville that was explanatory. They came out and 
they stated I had put it in words that any layman could under- 
stand. I said, " I want to congratulate you upon being the first 
banker in the City of Louisville to issue a statement like that." 
'And he said, " Don't you know we have had congratulations from 
nearly every depositor we have got? " 

Remarks by Mr. French, North Carolina. In regard to the 
question of* postage, we send out about 800,000 letters a year. 
All of those letters go under red stamps; we don't use green ones; 
I don't believe in them. Our letters are intended to command 
attention; they cost a good deal and we endeavor to get them as 
good as we can, — the name and address are very carefully filled 
in and all of them signed with ink, — not with rubber stamps, — 
and we endeavor to make them as much as possible like a dictated 
letter. I don't believe in a one-cent stamp, not for that purpose, 
and, therefore, we don't use them. 

And speaking of the word " conservative," my friend from Ken- 
tucky said something about a bank being conservative. Now, don't 
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think I am too radical^ although I did vote for the man from 
Nebraska once, but I never use the word " conservative." I reckon 
it is a good word; but I never permit it to be used in letters in 
my office ; I never use it in conversation ; " conservative " spells 
" stagnation." When you begin to talk about conservatism, I am 
conservative on that. I tell you, boys, when you are conservative, 
you are getting nearly dead. Don't be conservative, but live. Our 
business is really going to be dignified as a profession. There is 
not going to be any higher profession in this country than sales- 
manship whether you be selling cedar chests by mail or writing 
copy or doing something else, you are all salesmen and you ought 
to dignify your profession. You want to be clean and honest; that 
is what we have got to be. 

I was particularly struck with what Mr. Lipman said about 
printed matter. I have dealt with those questions a good deal. 
Now, what he said about having your copy right after the cut, I 
have always taken that position, although printers and advertising 
critics and people who doubtless know a great deal more about 
printing and perhaps about salesmanship than I do have told me our 
catalogue arrangement was all wrong; it wasn't artistic and it 
was n't right. I care not for artistic effects ; I want to sell goods 
and I want to arrange my copy so it will sell goods; therefore 
I always follow the rule of having right after my cuts a detailed 
description of the article and it does n't stop with merely giving 
the sices and the price, but I go on to say something about the 
romance, the tradition, the sentiment that is connected with a cedar 
chest and what it will do for you and how it will save your clothes, 
how it will beautify your home, how it will be a treasure forever 
to hand down to succeeding generations. 

If I had listened to printers about the sort of catalogues, etc., I 
also would have been dead busted long ago. I could n't have stood 
the racket, and it is very singular that a printer will insist on going 
into a fellow and cutting him all to pieces; he kills the goose 
that lays the golden eggy because if you treat that fellow all right, 
especially the green one, you have got a chance to get him again. 

Mr. Bobbins, of New York. I want to ask, what is the purpose 
of a letter which goes with a circular or a folder or a catalogue 
which professedly intends or professes to tell all about the product? 
Now, then, my question is this: what is the use of a letter of 
that kind.^ Once in a while we write a form letter and try to 
make it as good as we can along the principles discussed this 
morning. I know Mr. Frisbie knows my point; I know he knows 
how to answer me; and I know there are others here. I would 
like to have the consensus of opinion. I am between the devil and 
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the deep blue sea. The printer is the devil and the advertising 
is the deep blue sea. 

Mr. £. G. GuRiN. It has been my policy to endeavor to send 
out a letter with every piece of printed matter that goes out. It 
really is for no other purpose than a personal touch. I never 
go into arguments in a letter unless I simply use a letter^ but it is 
the printed folder that is intended to do Uiat work^ and I think 
a letter will give that touch to bring the personal element in. 

Member. What is to be done with the man who is on your 
list? He likes your article^ but absolutely tells you he doesn't 
want any more of your advertising matter. I represent one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the world; I have to be very care- 
ful; I must never antagonize a customer or a prospect. I wrote 
a series of letters for my products bringing out the facts^ — that 
my products would make a man a leader in the community^ for 
instance^ it would increase his business^ give him publicity. I have 
received a letter from a gentleman right up here in Massachusetts, 
by the way. This is the way he came back at me. " I have got 
all the business I want; I am the undisputed leader in my com- 
munity. You have got the goods but I won't have them and I 
don't want any publicity." What should be done with a prospect 
of that sort? Should you go back at him or should you let him 
alone ? 

Mr. C. R. Lipman. I have had a similar case and I found the 
solution in this way: I let this man alone and tackled him be- 
tween Christmas and New Year's in a peace, good-will to man 
spirit and he was just getting ready to make his New Year's reso- 
lutions and I promised to help him. He thanked me for putting 
it in the right light and apologized for kicking. 

Mr. William J. Berkowitz, of Kansas City. I had a similar 
experience and a gentleman wrote me a very courteous letter, told 
me he did n't want any of my follow-up letters, any more letters ; 
he was too busy and didn't want to read them. All through the 
house they were signing my name as president^ but more or less 
it is a matter of form and this man recognized the form, so I simply 
.took up a personal correspondence with the man; it was a big 
concern; we were doing business with a npmber of their branch 
houses; and I felt I had got to get a clean crop. In my attempt 
to reach him personally, I said, " My dear Mr. So-and-so: Your 
letter regarding our advertising form letters has been placed on 
my desk and I feel it is a case that should be taken up with the 
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highest authority in our business and we just feel that you are 
the kind of man we can approach much more with the prospects 
of success than a man who does n't even answer our letter at all/' 
and I said, " I have come to your office this morning to sit with 
you and talk this matter over." I gave him a very close touch 
of personality. I did n't get any answer at all and I went again 
in about ten days. " Your answer never came, but I expected it. 
I can't tell you how much I am disappointed, but I feel the time 
is coming when we can do business together," and the answer came, 
" You are the best jollier I ever saw." It is needless to say, in 
answer to an inquiry recently for quotations for some things he 
wanted we got a very nice order and a courteous letter. 

Mr. Potsdam, Philadelphia. One of the largest corporations in 
this country has been spending $40,000 to $50,000 a year on cir- 
cular letters. In most instances they use two-cent stamps, on the 
circular letter. It is a good strong concern. They have shifted 
from circular letters entirely to a folder with a cover outside with 
some catch phrases and the shift has brought them about twice 
the number of replies (and each one of these folders would cost 
less than a circular letter had), a one-cent stamp on it saved them 
$28,000 cash. A printed folder with a catch phrase that hit some- 
thing right on the head, with something they wanted to see, brought 
more returns at less expense, brought more than the mailing and 
the circular letters. 

Mr. Lipman. I agree with the principle, from my own ex- 
perience and from the experience of others, that it is n't necessary 
to send out advertising matter under a two-cent stamp if it is got 
out strong enough. What is the use of letting a man open an 
envelope and throw it in the waste basket? Save him the trouble 
of opening the envelope; he can throw it in the waste basket if it 
is n't a circular. It is n't the question of postage ; it is the 
strength of the advertising appeal. 

Mr. Hale, Boston. If the commercial follow-up letter goes out 
in an envelope, then it perhaps should have the two-cent stamp. 
If the letter goes out in an envelope, it has to be opened. If it 
goes out in a large folder, perhaps a cartoon illustrating that, it 
gets to the reader quicker because it is larger, because it is easier 
to read and travels home quicker because he can't throw it away. 
Then, I know there is the folder that comes in the follow-up series 
the same way and is not thrown off as the letter. These folders 
have run in a series. I know a case where they ran off a series 
of six of those folders in two weeks' time, which cost the adver- 
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tlser $1000. Ther opened up new dealers and did as an actual 
value of business ^4^000 which they traced to those folders them- 
selves which cost them $1000. 

Mr. Potsdam. An insurance company in the South uses oae 
folder. It is the best piece of insurance copy I ever saw. Just 
as a test they sent 800 of those into the North and got 242 
answers. 

Mr. Kendrick^ of New York. I have thought quite a little on 
this subject^ and it seems to me the question as to the relative force 
of a letter or printed circular may be^ in a way^ settled to a certain 
extent by this thought. We are living in an age when printed 
matter is beginning to command more respect^ where the printed 
communication more than ever can safely be made to take the 
place of the written communication. Although it is a fact human 
nature is the same the world over^ it is not true that human nature 
is always the same in a]l ages^ one hundred years ago or in one hun- 
dred years from now^ and the fact of the matter is that as the world 
grows larger and more populous and business grows bigger^ it is 
more and more necessary to use the printed form instead of the 
personal form^ and so we are becoming more and more accustomed 
to pay attention to printed things. That is why it is the great day 
of advertising; that is why the advertising sometimes commands 
more respect than the pages of fiction and news and social items. 
So as we go on, I believe we shall find it is true that the printed 
circular if carefully prepared will more and more come to take 
the place of the personal letter or the typewritten letter as an 
advertising implement. 

Mr. Lewis^ Toronto, Canada. Our house has adopted an idea 
in sending out a catalogue I have n*t heard mentioned here to-day. 
We use flie two cents for printed literature; 4-page folder put 
into the envelope, put the one-cent stamp on the outside of the 
envelope, and the 4-page folder consists of a description of the 
catalogue which will be mailed in a few days, and the last two 
pages take the form of a postal card with the perforation and 
instruction to detach the last two pages. It is addressed to our 
house and a one-cent stamp put on it. On the other side of the 
postcard is a note from the nmn we have sent it to acknowledging 
the receipt of the catalogue. We find that, in a great many cases^ 
at least gets an acknowledgment of the catalogue. 

Mr. Berkowitz. I was talking a few months ago with a letter 
carrier in the rural districts in Missouri and have with half a dosen 
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letter carriers on the same question. " Tell me what is your ex- 
perience in handing this one-cent matter to the fanners." He said^ 
" We take it as early as we can, but we always give the two-cent 
matter preference, and sometimes there are wagon loads of this 
stuff waiting to be delivered." That brings home to us, in all 
advertising it is the personal letter that gets to the reader, that 
is opened, that touches the personal, human interest in all adver- 
tising, and no matter how many one-cent stamps we send out, unless 
there is attached to it the personal element, it is waste basket 
material, and I will warn you that while that particular concern 
saved $20,000 on the postage, if they had sent out half the matter 
under the two-cent stamp and carried it into the hands and the 
personal habits of the individuals interested, they would have got 
double returns. This question of two-cent stamps will only be 
settled when we all use the same, and if these advertising men 
will vote and get the postmaster to destroy the two-cent matter 
and make it all one-cent; and I would like it if this body of men 
and women assembled here, recognizing the value of circular adver- 
tising, recognizing the necessity of mail order advertising, recog- 
nizing the importance of sending through the mail, would go on 
record and make a report herein and send to Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock and tell him we are with him in this effort here to bring 
about one-cent postage. 

Chairman. It has been recommended we organize this into 
a permanent organization and elect officers. I would hold the 
election of a president and vice-president and a secretary. There 
is no money to handle. Should there be an educational committee 
to form complete plans in connection with the Educational Com- 
mittee of the National Association? Of course, they would have 
to work and co-operate with them, but it would relieve one com- 
mittee from drafting up all the educational plans for each 
department. 



Mr. Berkowitz. In view of the fact there is a complete register 
of all who attended the meeting this morning, and in view of our 
acquiring the knowledge of their qualifications, I would suggest, 
if you are in favor, that an executive committee of five be ap- 
pointed, this executive committee to be named by the present 
Chairman, and this committee to elect officers from iieir own num- 
ber and they to sub-divide. 

(Motion carried.) 
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TECHNICAL, TRADE AND CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 

First Meeting — Wesleyan Hall 

August Two — 9.30 a. m. 

Henry G. Lord, Chairman 



Remarks bt the Chairman 

IT is a great pleasure and privilege to me to be able to welcome 
to my home city the members of the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations and all those interested in the Trade^ Class and 
Technical paper advertising. 

The departinent plan for the discussion of more or less technical 
topics is being carried out for the first time at this convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the experience of this convention will demonstrate the success of 
the idea. 

The object of these meetings is to get together, make new 
friends, exchange ideas and make progress in learning how to do 
better advertising, how to make it pay better and how the publisher 
and the advertiser may give and get the greatest efficiency of 
service with the least friction. There are approxima^tely 700 trade 
and technical publications in the United States, not including the 
farm journals. These specialized publications are devoted to 
commerce, manufacture, science and industry. They represent 
the great business interests of this country. They are devoted to 
man's work, and a man's work is generally the subject that is 
closest and of most lasting interest to him. 

These journals are read not only from the point of view of 
interest, but for profit and real business benefit. They are sub- 
scribed to because the readers know it pays to read them, and 
their advertising pages are used more liberally every year because 
the advertising pays. It is a conservative estimate that at least 

3,000,000 is spent annually in trade paper advertising. The 
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expenditure of such a vast sum of money to produce the best re- 
sults is a subject that may well receive the serious attention of all 
who have to do with it, for it is not only the expenditure of the 
money, but the effect on the great business intere^sts for which 
advertising furnishes a powerful motive force. To increase its 
efficiency, therefore, iheans greater expansion for our business pros- 
perity. The trade and class papers are to-day publications of 
vital importance in our commercial and industrial life, spending 
great sums of money for news, market reports and special technical 
articles, recognized as authoritative in their respective fields, wield- 
ing potent influence in tra^e opinion and exercising probably the 
greatest active force in the development of trade and manufacturing 
and in the spread of technical and scientific information. The 
assignment of one of the departments of this great advertising 
convention to this class of advertising is a fitting recognition of the 
large and growing importance of this field, to which some of the 
brightest and brainiest specialists in the advertising profession are 
devoting their attention. 

In discussing the question of Trade Paper Advertising, one of 
the very most important phases of that subject is the emphasis 
and the importance on the value of the advertising to the adver- 
tiser, to make it better known, to tell the advertiser why he should 
use the trade papers and what benefit they will be to him. I have 
asked Mr. Leroy Fairman, the editor of Advertising and Selling, 
to introduce this subject. 



ADVERTISING TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING 

RSMAUKS OF LeROT F AIRMAN, EsQ./ 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I understand that it is my 
province merely to open the subject and leave its discussion to those 
who perhaps know more about it than I do. There are quite a 
number of Trade Papers that advertise persistently and widely 
and intelligently, and those are honorably exempt from the re- 
marks which I shall make. I will content myself by reminding 
you that it is not a mere coincidence that these widely and in- 
telligently advertised Trade Papers are the leaders in their field, 
and the most prosperous, most widely circulated, the most influ- 
ential. They did not wait until they became great to advertise. 
They are great because they have advertised. 

The average Trade Paper publisher when approached on the 
subject of advertising replies that he cannot afford it. He says 
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that he has but 4000^ 5000, 8000 or perhaps 15,000 circulation 
and a correspondingly low advertising rate. He says that he can- 
not aiford the high-priced and highly trained type of advertising 
solicitor employed by the general magazines. Neither can he afford 
to buy expensive advertising space and other kinds of publicity. 
As to high-priced solicitors, they are not nearly so necessary in 
the trade and technical paper field as they are in the general 
magazine field. The trade paper field is limited of course, the 
possible advertisers in any trade or technical paper are compara- 
tively few, and you know where they are. They are easy to get 
at, or at least to write to, or send good advertising matter to; 
whereas, the general magazine has to scrape everything from play- 
ing cards to prayer books in order to eke out an existence. And 
while it may be true that the average trade paper cannot afford 
to hire the most expensive and high-class advertising solicitor there 
is certainly no objection to the publisher being a high-priced man 
himself. 

I mean by that, that if you cannot afford to hire a big man, 
be a big man and not a " piker." The efficient and highly s[>ecial- 
ized methods by which the general magazines have been able to 
buy such an immense amount of advertising are open to you; they 
are not copyrighted. 

Now as to the trade paper's ability to buy good advertising: 
one thing that I think I need to point out to you is that the maga- 
zine publisher in the general field expects to spend and does spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to found his publication and 
put it on a basis where it will pay him something. I have been 
in a position in the past few years, not in the recent past, to come 
in very close and intimate contact with quite a number of our lead- 
ing magazines, general magazines. If it was not a violation of 
confidence, I could give you a long list of m^hat I Consider great 
magazines that have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars before 
they ever got out an issue that brought any more than it cost, and 
I could give you quite a considerable list of magazines that have 
never paid yejb. Now that is what the magazine publisher does, 
and expects to do, but so far as my observation goes the trade 
paper publisher wants to invest about $8200 in his enterprise and 
sell $4000 worth of space in the first issue. 

A trade paper publisher ought in his field to be equally willing 
to spend money in order to build up his publication. He does not 
have to spend as much money as the general magazine publisher 
and he does not have to break his heart* over the proposition so 
long, but I think he should expect, in order to have a real property, 
a real publication of influence and character, that is worth carrying 
the advertising that he wants to see in it, I think he ought to 
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expect to spend money, and he will have to do it before he ever 
reaches a position that is a commanding one in the trade paper 
field or any other publishing field. 

Why does the trade paper publisher compare himself to the 
magazine publisher in an attempt to prove that he cannot afford 
to advertise extensively and well? If his circulation is small, so 
are his printing bills. His circulation costs him less per unit and 
is easier to get and stays with him longer. A trade paper pub- 
lisher does not have to face a shrinkage of from SS to 50 per cent 
in his circulation every year and have to get that all back from 
an overcrowded field, as a general magazine publisher has to do. 
The trade paper advertising rate is high compared with that of 
the general magazine, relatively speaking of course. The adver- 
tising is easier to handle, the trade paper does not have to pay 
from $500 up for cover designs. On the contrary, the trade paper 
publisher in many cases sells his cover space, all of it, front and 
back, everything except the backbone, and I am looking to see that 
go pretty soon. 

The trade paper man does not have to face the expense of 
three-color printing inside and out. He does not have to pay 
fabulous prices for illustrations for his articles. He does not have 
to compete for stories by famous authors. On the contrary most 
of his text is inexpensive, some of it costs him nothing, and if 
he gets soaked more than 20 cents a square inch for half-tones, 
he will roar about it for a week. 

Why, then, cannot a trade paper publisher afford to advertise 
and do the job right? The answer is that he can; also that 
he must. He depends upon advertising for the profits of his busi- 
ness, and if he does not practice what he preaches and take his 
own medicine he will fail to progress, and standing still always 
means going backward. 

Advertising is now the most sure, direct and economical way of 
selling everything from shoe > strings to trade paper space. If 
there is a field which needs and deserves a trade paper and if 
a man who is now trying to fill that need is not a good strong 
persistent advertiser, he is in a mighty precarious position. It 
won't be long before that field will be entered by somebody who 
is willing to advertise and knows how to do it, and when the non- 
advertiser meets the advertiser, we all know what happens. . 

Generally the trade and technical papers represent the most 
highly specialized, intensive, direct, economical and profitable ad- 
vertising medium on earth. And don't keep that fact to yourself. 

The Chairman. The Chicago Trade Press Association has had 
some direct and specific experience in this matter of advertising 
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Trade Paper advertisings and I would like to have Mr. Shaw^ 
President of the Chicago Trade Press Association^ tell us some- 
thing about what is being done by that Association. 

Remarks of Mb. E. R. Shaw^ Chicago. What I have prepared 
to say is along the line of co-operative advertising of trade journal 
advertisings and in order to make some of the points more clear I 
want to talk some on the subject of what we have to advertise. 
The most potent factor in our industrial and commercial develop- 
ment during the past generation has been the trade paper. It has 
rapidly increased in its importance in every field of endeavor. 
No other class of publications are read as thorouglily and earnestly 
as trade papers. 

We can all agree to the proposition that there is an inexorable 
principle in nature that is constantly seeking to establish an 
equilibrium^ or^ in other words^ to adjust things in such a way 
that friction will be reduced and waste effort abolished. 

The trade paper may be defined as a ^dy adjusted implement 
of twentieth century progress that automatically selects and attracts 
only the interested and eliminates all others. As a salesman it 
enters^ without knocking^ the hitherto unopened door and becomes 
a welcome guest where other visitors are barred. Like other mod- 
em and economic conveniences^ specialized publications are un- 
appreciated and discredited by some^ but to the constituency which 
it seeks to aid it goes modestly and noiselessly and greets its 
readers with a radiance of intelligence^ because it is one of the 
handmaids of education. 

The trade paper is the embodiment of all that is substantial^ 
the foundation of that which is safe and secure. Its pages reflect 
that which has been tried and found true. Its influence cannot 
be overcome nor its power adequately estimated. In my opinion 
we are too meek. We do not make as much noise as we should. 
In consideration of its efficiency and effectiveness our branch of the 
publishing business ought to be more conspicuous^ and yet we are 
handicapped for consistent opportunities to exploit the adver- 
tising advantages of our publications. 

Co-operative advertising of trade paper advertising has often 
been discussed by our Association^ and many plans have been 
suggested. I believe it should be done and can be done to our 
mutual profit in a limited way. But whatever we do it must be in 
accordance with our everyday teaching. We know that it would be 
uneconomical^ misleading^ therefore unwise to advertise trade jour- 
nal advertising in any general mediums or on billboards or in street 
cars. Such methods Lave some merits but are incomparable with 
space in specialized mediums. 
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The only consistent means that we can use are those mediums^ 
every copy of which is read by men who are interested in advertis- 
ing and seeking for the best to be had for the cost. Advertising 
and Selling and Printers' Ink are the only publications I know that 
fit our requirements^ and I believe our Association should have at 
least a double page advertisement in both of those publications 
regularly^ setting forth the unequaled advertising advantages of 
publications that have selected circulations. The cost of the space 
and the cost of having copy prepared would not exceed a total of 
$8^000 per year. 

As to raising the necessary funds. We are unable to get all pub- 
lishers of specialized mediums to become members of our Associa- 
tion, and there are not many of our own members game enough to 
contribute toward a publicity campaign on any proportionate basis 
unless they are publicly giten credit for it, also with a possibility of 
deriving some direct returns. 

As both non-members and members not co-operating would be 
aided by our advertising, I suggest that a list of those publications 
co-operating and their addresses should be made a part of every 
advertisement in order that those who make the campaign possible 
shall derive the greatest good from it. 

As large publications would derive the greatest amount of benefit 
produced by the educational campaign, it seems to me that a fair 
basis would be for all publications co-operating to subscribe one 
tenth of one per cent of their annual advertising receipts to the 
fund. This is not an extensive plan but I think that it is consistent 
and will create interest and consideration worth more to us than it 
costs. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard some specific recom- 
mendations on this subject, and I should like to have Mr. Nind 
speak to us further on it. Mr. Nind has, as you know, had this 
matter at heart ever since the foundation of this federation, and it 
has been a more or less desultory way, — in fact two years ago, I 
think it was two or three years ago, it did take some definite shape 
in a rather different way from what Mr. Shaw has spoken of, in 
the form of a little club in New York comprising a dozen or fifteen 
of the publishers who did subscribe quite a considerable sum for a 
certain specific purpose. The matter, after that particular purpose 
was accomplished, rather died out and nothing further has been 
done about it, and it seems as though we had here in the work 
already done by the Chicago Trade Press Association a start made 
of some definite plan to work on and an opportunity perhaps to 
carry this work on, in a broader way in which all members of the 
federation and their different local organizations can contribute 
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if they see fit^ and share the direct benefits in proportion to their 
subscriptions. 

Remarks of Mr. J. Newton Nind, Grand Rapids. Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen of the Trade and Technical Press> I can add 
but little to what I said at the meeting of the Federation held in 
New York two years ago. You remember at that time I pre- 
sented some figures upon the expense of advertising which was 
being carried on by the trade and technical newspapers of the 
country. Your President has somewhat modified those figures* 
but> accepting his of twenty million^ you will remember that I 
recommended or suggested that the trade newspapers of this 
country contribute one fourth of one per cent of their advertis- 
ing earnings for the fund for the promotion of trade newspaper 
advertising. 

The federation at that time agreed by resolution which is of 
record^ that when two thirds of the membership oi the then existing 
Federation of Trade Press Associations should agree to a pro- 
cedure such as was suggested at that time^ we should employ a first- 
class man to take charge of a campaign of promotion. You will 
remember at that time that I announced my retirement from busi- 
ness^ but promised before I left home^ as I was about to do^ for a 
tour around the worlds that I would get in line the Chicago Trade 
Press Association in behalf of such a concrete campaign. I suc- 
ceeded in so doing. More than two thirds of the membership of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association signed an agreement to enter 
into the creation of such a fund. I supposed that when I should 
return to this country I Would find it in active operation and some- 
thing being done by the trade newspapers of this country to pro- 
mote their own interests. 

I want to go a step further than has been suggested by either 
Mr. Fairman or Mr. Shaw. Mr. Fairman has talked to us chiefly 
about individual advertising of our own publications. Mr. Shaw 
has suggested a concrete campaign of advertising in certain publi- 
cations devoted to the advertising subject. I want to go a step 
further than that. I think we should not only use these advertising 
mediums but that we should have in the employ of the trade news- 
paper publishers of this country a suitable man who should address, 
when occasion presented itself, not only organiiations like adver- 
tising clubs of the United States, hundreds of which seem to have 
come into existence, but be prepared to address trade organiiations, 
the wholesalers of hardware and dry goods, and these asse mbl ages 
of progressive business men. We should be in position not only 
to present the subject of trade newspaper advertising whenever 
opportunity offers, at any trade meeting, but such a man should 
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be in a position to distribute impartial information concerning the 
trade and technical papers of this country. 

You will remember that I pointed out in the paper which I pre- 
sented^ how, prominent in the Chicago Trade Press Association as 
I had been for several years, information was constantly sought 
from me and from the most unheard-of and unexpected sources, 
of what mediums to use for this kind of advertising, and that kind 
of advertising. 

Now almost every other class of publications than ours has 
undertaken just what was suggested at that meeting. The Bill 
Posters, the Outdoor advertisers as we called them, a class of 
advertisers we are disposed to look on contemptuously, have in 
their employ the most gifted public speaker that we have in the 
City of Chicago and pay him a nice round salary to go out and 
hand them good stuff from platforms whenever occasion presents 
itself. I showed in the address I delivered two years ago that one 
quarter of one per cent of the advertising earnings gf the trade 
newspapers of this country would create a sum of $30,000. First 
I split the total sum which I don't exactly remember in half, and 
then I took one fourth of one per cent. Taking your president's 
figures, that will create a sum of $25,000. Now we can use Printers' 
Ink and use seller's mediums and we can use other mediums of that 
class and still keep in our employ a high-grade man who can repre- 
sent concretely this great and growing branch of the publishing 
business to which we belong. 

Strangely enough, the first objection to this plan arose from the 
representatives of the Technical Press. They did not believe that 
they had anything in common with the so-called trade press, and 
strangely enough in our city of Chicago the principal objector was 
the publisher who could pay the largest amount of money, whose 
paper was earning the largest amount of money, and I regret to 
say he is not here to-day. They are the kind of men we want in 
organizations of this kind. It is the man who does n't mix up, who 
does n't come in contact with what the trade newspaper publishers 
of this country are doing, who lacks faith in his own field, in his 
own possibilities. 

Now we did a lot of talking two years ago, and it seems to me 
it is time that we should get down to brass tacks and begin to take 
some of our own' medicine. We talk advertising, we preach adver- 
tising, and we try to promote this thing and that thing; and then 
we sit quiescently by and do not do anything. 

There is nothing in resolutions if you don't put something back 
of them, and the only association of the federation that has put 
anything back of its campaign has been the Chicago Trade Press 
Association. I think the New York Association, the strongest and 
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the biggest and the wealthiest^ which rather in the beginning threw 
cold water on this federation^ should get busy and follow the ex- 
ample of the Western associations and let Boston and St. Louis and 
the other associations fall in line and show that there is a reason 
beyond the protection of our mutual interests in an organization of 
this kind^ not only to talk^ think and discuss^ but to do something, 
and this is the one thing we should do first. 

Mr. Sha'w. I can hardly concur with Mr. Nind's plan of sending 
a representative around the country. In order to have the capable 
man that we require^ I don't think that he could individually earn 
as much for us as we can earn through publicity. I can hardly 
conceive how $80^000 can be spent in one year^ consistently with the 
facilities that we have at the present time for exploiting the adver- 
tising advantages of our publications. Another point: I had some- 
thing to do with the little start in this direction that the Chicago 
Trade Press Association have made^ and I know that some of those 
publications which are the most able to contribute were the least 
willing, and I don't think that those publications that do not co- 
operate should be on the same par, have the same opportunity to 
derive benefits from such a campaign, as those publications that do 
contribute. And there ought to be a provision made whereby those 
contributing should derive the greatest benefit. I do not think it 
would be consistent for us to employ any man to go about the 
country recommending trade journal advertising. 

Mr. Nind. I want to do all that Mr. Shaw wants to do, and 
then some. Now let me illustrate. Since I have moved to Grand 
Rapids, I have come in contact for the first time with this great 
movement in the shape of advertising clubs throughout the United 
States. The first two meetings I attended of the advertising club 
in Grand Rapids was addressed by representatives of so-called 
National Advertising. Their discussion of the subject of adver- 
tising was not to advertising agents, but to advertisers chiefly, be- 
cause these clubs are largely made up of users of advertising, inter- 
ested in a national campaign. Grand Rapids, as you know, is a great 
furniture centre, and the national advertisers have considered it, 
have lit down on Grand Rapids, and are seeking to induce the man- 
ufacturers of that City to enter upon a comprehensive campaign of 
advertising in the National Magazines. Not a word in all this 
discussion was said about the trade newspaper as a factor in a cam- 
paign of that kind, they eliminated it entirely, and yet you and I 
and all of us here present know that no National campaign can be 
successful which does not contemplate the trade and technical 
papers. 
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It 80 happened that on the third occasion I spoke in behalf of 
the trade newspapers of this country and that is just what we ought 
to do. Here are these hundreds of advertising clubs^ the audiences 
of which are men who are thinking about advertising. Some of 
them are spending some money or beginning to spend some money^ 
beginning to realize the great possibilities that lie in advertising. 
They are the people we want to talk to, we can talk to them through 
the Sellers' Magazine and Printers' Ink,, and every other publica- 
tion of that kind, but we want to talk to them face to face and it 
won't do, gentlemen, to make this campaign so selfish that we must 
have the man who helps to do it stand in the foreground with an 
iron heel. Let us do it broadly and concretely, and do it in a big 
enough way to get positive results. That is what other publishers 
are doing, and that is what we must do if we are to hold our 
position. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. President, if there is any one thing more 
noticeable than another at this convention here in Boston, it is 
that the trade paper association is certainly on the back seat of 
the band wagon. In the columns of the daily papers we have two 
or three inches against two or three pages of news items in the way 
of editorial notices. I agree with Mr. Nind, and I think, if Mr. 
Shaw gives this subject a little further thought, that he will agree 
that it is better to work along broad lines than narrow lines. I 
believe if we have the right kind of man to go to conventions, — 
we are having conventions of business men almost every day in 
the year somewhere, and those men are there for a definite purpose, 
they are there with their eyes wide open, to listen to things, and 
if we had the kind of man that Mr. Nind stipulates to go there and 
preach trade paper publicity, we would get him first hand the first 
time. I think that Mr. Nind has made a splendid suggestion. 

Now I think that if we have a convention another year, where 
we are in the same city at the same time with this big association 
that we are here with now, what would be better than to have a full- 
page, well-edited, publicity campaign in every single publication 
that is published in the city where we meet; instead of having two 
inches, let us have a full page of publicity and tell the entire story 
of what trade papers can be to the individual manufacturer, who 
wishes to give publicity to the stuff that he is manufacturing. 

I do not think there is a publisher within hearing of my voice 
who will not very quickly spend money in any publication that will 
cover a fair percentage of the number of concerns that he wants 
to solicit sometime for advertising. I believe that there are but 
very few publishers of trade papers who will not spend money 
in the publication that will give a fair percentage of papers sent 
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to the people that they want to solicit advertising frouL That is 
my idea. I know we would not be afraid to spend money in a publi- 
cation that is going to, and being read by, the people that we want 
to solicit advertising from. Now that is not any knock at any paper 
in our line. I want to say that Advertising and Selling is doing 
splendid work and is growing as fast as any paper can be expected 
to grow, and I hope that some day it will cover every one of our 
advertisers. We are advertising in it and we are thoroughly satis- 
fied with it, but we would be willing to pay two or three times the 
rate we are paying now if it had two or three times its circulation. 
It is worth every cent it is asking for its advertising. The same 
with Printers* Ink, But when you take into consideration that 
the trade papers reach something like 200,000 possible advertisers, 
and even more than that, it is not remarkable that Advertising 
and Selling or Printers' Ink does not cover the entire field. It 
. is simply out of the question. Now, to get back to Mr. Nind's plan, 
an individual being employed to go to conventions is something I 
had not thought about, but I think it is a fine idea. 

Mr. Nind. I will re-offer the resolution which was adopted two 
years ago, as shown by the minutes of the Trade Press Association, 
and ask its reference to a committee on resolutions. 

The. Chairman. The substance of the resolution is about what 
Mr. Nind has said this morning. As it is quite a long resolution 
I won't read it, but it provides that the committee shall be con- 
stituted of the president, who shall be the chairman, two mem- 
bers of the American Trade Press Association, one member from 
each of the existing affiliated associations. As I understand it, 
Mr. Nind's resolution at the present time simply refers this matter 
to the Committee on Resolutions to-morrow. (Motion carried.) 

The Chairman. If you so wish, the President will appoint the 
committee. But the Committee on Resolutions will be appointed by 
the chair, and this will be one of' the subjects to be considered by 
the Committee on Resolutions of the Federation which will be an- 
nounced later by the chair. 

The question of advertising terms and contracts is the very 
basis of relations between the publishers and the advertisers, and 
to get this matter into its most desirable form is of great impor- 
tance to us all. Mr. W. H. Taylor, President of the David Williams 
Company, will open the discussion on this subject. 
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ADVERTISING TERMS AND CONTRACTS AND HOW 

ENFORCED 

Remarks by Mr. W. H. Taylor 

Advertising fonns or the fonn which a contract will take is 
merely a written memorandum of a verbal contract that has been 
talked out previously. And I don't know that is makes so much dif- 
ference what that form takes, if it expresses exactly what was 
agreed upK)n between the seller and the buyer. 

I can easily imagine that the advertisers in this country, espe- 
cially those who advertise* in a number of trade papers, would be 
very much pleased to have a uniform size of contract that will be 
easy to file and easy to keep track of after the contract has been 
made. I think of much more consequence is what is written into the 
contract, and it is that subject to which I want to call your 
attention. 

I find in a great many cases we have been requested to put in 
writing our circulation statement. The advertisers want to know 
from us what they are getting for the money that they spend in 
our publications, and we have been only too willing to meet them 
half way and have always given them as satisfactory a statement 
as we possibly could give. 

What are you going to say to your advertisers when they make 
a demand that you write that condition into your contracts? And 
if you do, what will you say when they say to you, " Here, we want 
a classification of that statement." Not long ago we had a demand 
from a manufacturer of hardware who wanted to know how many 
retailers were subscribers to Iron Age Hardware; how many 
jobbers and how many manufacturers? That was going some. 
We filially, after a good deal of thought, decided that we would 
analyze every single subscriber that we had on Iron Age Hard' 
ware, and we did. And we gave that statement to the advertiser, 
telling him exactly how many retailers, how many jobbers of hard- 
ware, and how many manufacturers, and even how many were on 
our exchange list, how many copies were going to advertisers, and 
how many were going to the free list that we had. 

What are you going to say to your advertisers when they ask you 
to write that into your contract? Now I can easily imagine, that 
if I was a manager of advertising, and I wanted to make a broad 
campaign of advertising that would cover this country, I would 
want to know in what part of the United States the publisher of 
any certain publication had procured his circulation. In other 
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words^ I would want to know whether or not I was covering this 
country as perfectly as I had set out to do. I think it is perfectly 
legitimate that an advertiser should make that demand^ and it is 
perfectly legitimate that he should get a reasonable answer^ because 
he cannot carry on an intelligent business advertising campaign 
without that knowledge. 

There is another question that I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion, and that is on the " one time," " ten times," " one year," " one 
month," " one week " and " until forbidden " clauses in the contract. 
I find in a great many instances that it does not read ** until for- 
bidden by either party." For a great many years the concern that 
I represented did not add "by either party" but just "until for- 
bidden." When we attempted to raise the rates of Iron Age, — 
and by the way we had nearly 1000 advertisers to raise rates, with 
the David Williams Company, — we got along splendidly with most 
of the cases, and by the way I want to say right here, I have had 
to do with something like 16 or 17 trade papers, and I had a raising 
proposition on every single one of them, and I have come to the 
conclusion, gentlemen, that if you have the right kind of a circula- 
tion, a circmation that you have earned by good, hdnest, legitimate 
work and value, you can get a fair and reasonable rate and you can 
lift the old low-rate advertisers up to a higher rate and make money 
off of them. And I don't think there is a man who is publishing 
any kind of a reputable paper, a paper that has earned its way 
honestly, fearlessly, on account of editorial value, that ought not 
to be ashamed of himself if he is not getting a reasonable rate for 
his advertising. 

We went along very smoothly until a concern in Mansfield, Ohio, 
trotted out a contract that had been written about fourteen years 
previously, an old low rate. And you know the Iron Age made 
a practice that they could always retain the old rate so long as they 
sent in copy and paid the bills. This advertiser said, " You must 
continue to publish our quarter of a page advertisement, and if you 
drop us out of the paper we are going to bring suit to compel you 
to do so." We did everything under the sun to get them to come 
up to the new rate, and we finally dropped them out of the paper. 
They brought suit in one of the courts in New York City. We 
decided to defend that suit. 

After careful consideration our attorney entered and argued a 
demurrer. A demurrer means that, admitting all that the plaintiff 
says to be true, he still has no case. Our attorney went throu^ 
every law book that he could find for a precedent, and did not find 
one. The plaintiff's attorney failed to find any precedent, so they 
were up against making brand new law. They argued the case, and 
the judge finally decided that because there had never been any 
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precedent, the case ought to be tried. And he ordered the case to 
be tried" about 60 days later, and put it on the calendar. 

It ran along, — we prepared to defend the case, — we were 
ready to go ahead with it, when we got a letter from Uie advertiser 
in Mansfield, Ohio, saying that if we would pay the costs he would 
withdraw the suit. I could not get hold of our attorney, he was not 
in town; but I wrote and told them that we did not consider that 
we wer6 at all to blame in regard to the matter, and that we be- 
heved that the contract was a mutual one and that we had the same 
right to discontinue the service as they had to discontinue it, and 
that we would not give a little bit of evidence that they were in the 
right. So that if they wished to withdraw that suit they would 
have to pay the entire cost. It ran along to the day before the 
day set for trial and I telegraphed them that the suit would be tried 
the next day, and if they wished to withdraw that suit they must 
withdraw it that day and pay the costs. We got a telegram back 
saying they had decided to pay the costs and to withdraw the suit. 
Now that thing stands undecided. Not a court in the country has 
decided on that matter and I advise that you write your contracts 
" until forbidden by either party." 

I was requested to say something in regard to whether or not it 
is a good thing to give a discount for cash payments on your adver- 
tising accounts. The concern that I represent has never given a 
cash discount for collections and, strange as it may seem, we have 
never yet lost three quarters of one per cent, but it has been largely 
because of our very careful selection of the advertisers that pat- 
ronize our publications. You might perhaps think we are not 
taking risks enough. I certainly was very much surprised at the 
result. Personally I think it wise to say two per cent for cash in 
ten days, or possibly cash in thirty days. I am not prepared to 
recommend just what that term ought to be, but I think it would be 
a good point to be discussed. 

The Chairman. We publishers all know that there has been 
more or less of a movement on the part of some of the advertisers, 
through the Technical Publicity A^ssociation, for a form of con- 
tract which expresses a good many things, and perhaps some 
member of the Technical Publicity Association who is present here 
may be willing to say a few words on that subject. 

Mr. J. C. McQuisTON. It seems to me that to get the best re- 
sults from a contract we must draw up a contract that will be accept- 
able to both the publisher and the advertiser. We must bear in 
mind that we must regulate or arrange a contract that will fit in 
with the system of the manufacturer or advertiser. He generally 
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lays out his expenditures by the year, and fixes an appropriation to 
cover his entire list of papers. That being the case, we must arrange 
a form of contract which he can carry in his file and not necessitate 
his taking up month by month during the year the question of differ- 
ent mediums. For that reason I personally favor a card form of 
contract. The " till forbid " clause, it seems to me, is one of the 
best arrangements that, from the point of view of the advertiser, 
you can make, because that obviates the necessity of his going con- 
tinually over his list. 

I would like to refer to the first pK)int Mr. Taylor brought out; 
that is, the giving of information to the advertiser, concerning his 
distribution of circulation, and again I believe that this is a matter 
which rests entirely with the particular publishers, and yet it seems 
to me that any publisher will stand in his own light if he does not 
give the advertiser all the information he can about his paper. I 
think the time has passed when the advertiser buys a ** pig in a 
poke." I really think that he wants to see where the publication 
goes and what it is doing for the advertiser. 

The Chairman. We will now pass on to the next topic, which is, 
" Some Problems of the Trade Paper Advertising Manager." This 
subject will be introduced by J. Clyde Oswald, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of the American Printer. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TRADE PAPER ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 

Remarks of Mr. J. Clyde Oswald 

Ix this matter of the relations between the trade paper publisher 
and the advertisers there is such a lot of uniformity that -if we 
could get our ideas collected here and come to something in the way 
of a standard, real service will have been rendered to all of us. 
Broadly spealdng, the relations of the trade paper publisher to the 
advertiser, to my way of thinking, are the same as those of Uncle 
Sam to the advertiser. We deliver the advertiser's announcements 
to a certain number and a certain kind of business men, whom he 
desires to reach, just the same service as he could get through the 
United States mail. And, broadly speaking, our guarantee of the 
results ought to be on the same basis, and we ought to be prepared 
at any time to determine to his satisfaction that we have rendered 
the service in the way that we have agreed to render it. 

We hear a great deal about the time when advertising shall have 
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become a science, and it will have become a science when all degree 
of mystery has been removed from it. That has been true of all 
kinds of service. Religion really never served until the day of 
sorcery had passed and it is going to serve more and more as the 
degree of mystery is removed. The same is true of medicine; the 
removal of the element of mystery, and the substitution of a sen- 
sible and reasonable comprehension of it enable it in an even 
greater degree to cure our ills. And so when we remove this mys- 
tery which has existed so long in advertising circulation, then we 
wiU really have begun to sell sonjething that has a value. The old- 
time publisher who had a subscription list of his own, and nobody 
else was entitled to a sight of it, or to any knowledge about it, is 
passing away because he don't live up to that rule of the survival 
of the fittest. Of course that is a general rule and we deviate from 
it just in accordance with the degree in which we need the money. 

In the service of your advertising, some of you furnish copy free. 
Some of you go so far as to furnish illustrations and drawings free, 
and electrotypes. Then again, there are those who will not do any- 
thing of this kind free. In my own office we furnish the copy with- 
out any charge to the advertiser with the understanding and agree- 
ment that he will use it only in the American Printer, We don't 
furnish engravings or illustrations. 

Under this head of the problems of the advertising manager, I 
could not help but think when I got the suggestion to speak on this 
subject that the one great problem of the advertising manager is 
that which was put up to us at one of our meetings of the American 
Trade Press Association, by an advertising manager when he said, 
" We advertising men get the contract ; we get it for six months or 
a year; it is up to you publishers to keep it, to keep the business." 
And I suppose that that is really the important problem, but in this 
specializing of topics which is provided for me here, that does not 
con^s up for consideration. I am afraid if it had I could not exactly 
solve it. Probably some of those who are to follow me can, unless 
the solution comes within that general statement that we are going 
to serve the advertiser in the way that we agreed to. 

In the matter of positions, I have never discovered that there is 
any uniformity of any kind. Some publishers sell the front cover 
positions at three times the price of the ordinary page inside. Some 
charge double. The rule seems to be three times the value for the 
front and double for the fourth cover page. I doubt very much if 
there is any uniformity in that respect. The best special position 
I think is the one which follows the second cover page. You will 
notice that lately, during the last three or four years, Tiffany & 
Company have become an advertiser to a great degree, and you will 
always find their advertising on the page following the second cover 
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page. They are fanatics on the subject of position, and believe that 
is more iinpK)rtant ahnost than anything else. The proportion im- 
mediately preceding the reading page is a valuable one unless sepa- 
rated by a frontispiece, and that should command a premium. I 
think all publishers should agree that this matter of position is one 
of the most difficult that concerns the publication of the trade paper, 
and I think it is largely our own fault. We, in our solicitation for 
orders, put stress on the fact that " If you will send your ad in 
early we will give you good position." About a year ago I found 
that about every letter we sent out put some emphasis on the matter 
of position and increased our troubles all the time. I caused a 
change, and in the last year have not said anything about position, 
and the constant requests for the " upper right-hand comer of the 
right-hand page as near the front of the book as possible " are 
becoming gradually less. 

There is no uniformity for the price of inserts. Some publica- 
tions charge a penny each because that is what the government 
would charge to circulate them. Some charge the same as though 
for a full page. Others make very little charge at all, even though 
it adds to the weight and appearance of the paper. If Mr. Hitch- 
cock gets his rule through Congress about papers weighing 4000 
pounds, there will come a uniformity, probably, in this respect at 
least. 

The matter of reversed engravings is suggested as one of the 
divisions of this topic. We make no additional charge for reversed 
engravings, that is, white lettering on black background, because 
we believe that is one of the troubles up to the printers or pub- 
lishers, and should not be charged to the advertisers. And the 
matter of the classified index, should it be considered from the 
standpoint of the subscribers or advertisers } My belief is that all 
matters connected with trade paper publishers should be considered 
primarily from the standpoint of the subscriber. If we render ^full 
value to the subscriber, the advertiser will get his. 

Remarks of Mr. Hugh M. Wilson. I think that Mr. Oswald 
hit the nail on the head when he said that a good many of the 
problems that the advertising manager has to contend with are 
problems or evils which he has created himself. I think that we 
are gradually getting down to a basis where we have the self- 
confidence of a man who has something to sell for which there is 
a demand. As long as we are in the position of having but little 
confidence in what we have to sell, and obsessed with the idea that 
we have got to force it down the throat of the victim in order to get 
him to take it at all, we are going to create all sorts of troubles and 
problems for ourselves. 
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I think that to read some of the subjects enumerated in this pro- 
gram is the best answer to them. It seems to me that it is self- 
evident that a special position should have a special price. A cor- 
ner lot brings a higher price than an inside lot. 

If the rate described in a contract for a given space is a fair and 
just rate, we should not give them also an engraving. If we are 
going to give one man a $5 plate and another man a $20 plate, 
and another man none at all, we are discriminating and we are also 
cutting into our profits. Our problems will be largely solved when 
we get down to the basis where We actually face the facts. We are 
in an honest business, we charge an lionest price and when one man 
wants -something more than described in the contract, he should pay 
for what he gets in addition to that space or service prescribed in 
the contract. We are all more or less engaged at the present time 
in an endeavor to promote efficiency in technical newspaper adver- 
tising, and furnishing copy, — and in that respect I think that some 
of the very best publishers of the country must plead guilty to 
giving something for which they are not being paid. 

We have rested under the implication of being behind the times 
in trade and technical papers so far as advertising development is 
concerned. The advertisers in a few instances in the technical 
papers furnish as good copy as is to be found in any periodical of 
any character anywhere. But there are a large number of adver- 
tisers in the trade and technical papers whose idea is to let the 
advertisements run until the type is worn down to the shoulder and 
then re-set it with the same copy. Those people are the class 
against which the campaign of good copy at the expense of the 
publisher is directed ; but the only sanction for it is the expectation 
and hope of the publisher that by creating a taste for good adver- 
tising in the mind of the advertiser he will be brought to the 
point where he will in the course of time, as he must, pay for that 
additional service as he would pay for a cut or a front cover posi- 
tion. And if those of us who are writing copy without charge are 
not working toward that end we are making a mistake, because 
that special service is an increased value and should be paid for 
accordingly. 

The item here with regard to what per cent higher rates than for 
ordinary white pages should be charged for colored inserts or col- 
ored printing over the actual increased cost of same. Broadly 
speaking, I would like to see the rate for a colored insert made abso- 
lutely prohibitive, and for this reason: the efficiency of the adver- 
tising in any trade periodical is not determined by a spurt. It is 
determined by the level of efficiency in the regular run of the ad- 
vertising, week after week or month after month. The moment that 
you inject a stiff, leathery leaf of a different color you discriminate 
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not only against the advertiser immediately adjoining that of the 
insert, but you discriminate against every advertiser^ large and 
small, in the publication; because the moment you take that copy 
of the paper in hand and open it, it is going to open at the point 
where that heavy paper is. And I don't believe that in the long run 
any publisher could get enough money for one of those stiff in- 
serts to justify the general proposition of carrying that kind of 
advertising. 

Mr. Hiscox. Mr. President, I think the remarks of the last 
gentleman are very good, but as a matter of practice it is going 
to be entirely different. In the trend of things to-day, insert work 
is coming and you have got to meet it within a year or two. It is 
a new process and it is going to be a beautiful process for all 
who have got illustrated work, to show trade-marks or labels as in 
the line of canned goods. You can reproduce anything. Whether 
you want it or not you have got to have it, and every popular maga- 
zine will have it. It is not a theory but a condition, and you might 
as well study it and study it hard. 

The Chairman. The next subject for discussion is on " Getting 
the trade paper into the minds of its readers, who should be inter- 
ested in its advertising. ' How can it be so thoroughly done as to 
get for advertisers the maximum buying power possessed by 
readers ? " 

That is the wholev meat of the problem, — making good. This 
subject will be introduced by Mr. O. F. Byxbee, publisher of In- 
land Storekeeper, Chicago. 



GETTING THE TRADE PAPER INTO THE MINDS 
OF ITS READERS 

Remarks of Mr. O. F. Btxbee 

" Getting the trade paper into the minds of its readers " is quite 
different from getting it into the hands of its readers. Of what 
good to the advertiser is the subscriber who simply has his trade 
paper in his hand (or on the top of his desk) and does not get its 
contents into his mind? 

There is only one subscriber who is worth having. He is the 
man who reads his paper — advertising and all — the one who can 
use the articles advertised, and has the means for buying those 
articles in right quantities. Be sure you get this thought^ and get 
it all. 
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There are four distinct qualities which the desirable sabscriber 
should possess: 

First. He must read his paper. Second. He must read the ad- 
vertising in his paper. Third. He must be able to use the articles 
advertised in his paper. Fourth. He must have the money to buy 
the articles advertised in his paper. 

Quantity circulation secures advertising, it is true, but quality 
circulation holds it. Quantity circulation secures advertising 
quicker, but without qualify it will not stick. Eventually the field 
of new advertising is exhausted, and those advertisers who have 
tried a publication and failed to secure results are harder to get 
back than it is to secure new advertising. 

What I have said thus far is not new. You know all these to be 
facts. What you want to know is how to secure a list of subscribers, 
how to get the right kind of subscribers, and how to interest those 
subscribers so that they will direct their buying so as to conform 
to the best interest of tie advertiser. 

It costs money — good money — to get this kind of a list. It 
costs more to get the subscriber on your list than he pays for his 
initial subscription, but he must n't know it. He must be induced 
to pay his money for the publication with the sole understand- 
ing that all he will get for his outlay is the paper and what the 
paper contains which will be of value to him. 

I do not believe that a trade paper should give premiums — par- 
ticularly not a premium of such value that the subscriber will pay 
his money for the premium regardless of whether he receives the 
paper or not. To be of any use to the advertiser he must be inter- 
ested in the publication, and not in the premium, and just so much 
as he is interested in the premium, just so much of his value to the 
advertiser is lost. 

No man or class of men should be asked to subscribe who are 
not in direct line to buy from the advertisers. For example, I once 
knew a publication, liberal quantities of which were sold on the 
news stands because it contained pretty pictures. It was a trade 
paper and the people who bought it had no interest whatever in the 
articles advertised. This increased the quantity of circulation, but 
reduced the percentage of results to advertiseis. 

No publisher should be discouraged because the circulation of his 
paper is small as compared with that of his competitor, provided 
he knows that the subscribers he has are all capable of buying from 
his advertisers, are all paid in advance, and are all interested in 
getting their paper every week or every month. His percentage of 
results to advertisers will be high — and that is what holds adver- 
tising and secures new advertising. 

No subscriber should be retained on a list unless he pays his sub- 
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scription. If he is not interested enough to pay his subscription, 
he certainly is not interested enough to patronize the advertisers. 
Every such subscriber helps to pull down the percentage of results. 

Bui there is something more than securing the right kind of sub- 
scribers^ and something more than keeping your list paid in advance, 
in order to secure the maximum buying power for advertisers. And 
here is where the editorial department must do its share. The con- 
tents of the magazine must be of such a nature as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of the reader that the paper is of real practical assist- 
ance to him. Every issue must mark an advance step in cementing 
the personal bond between the subscriber and the magazine. Pub- 
lish the subscribers' letters; answer their letters both by mail and 
through the magazine; lose no opportunity to publish a letter and 
an answer which will be of value to other readers and prompt them 
to also ask questions; give them the information they ask whether 
it helps an advertiser or a non-advertiser; in fact, cultivate, in addi- 
tion to a " nose for news," a nose for anything that will be helpful 
to your subscribers and that will encourage more letters and more 
questions. 

There was a time when the editorial department of a paper was 
independent of the business department. That time is past. Now 
the editorial department must co-operate with the advertising 
department. This is equally true of the circulation department. 
It is not only a question of simply securing circulation, but securing 
circulation that will pay the advertiser. 

Mr. Publisher, you are not in business to supply a clamoring 
public with information. You are not in business to secure distri- 
bution of the matter you print in your reading pages. Don't try to 
delude yourself with this idea. You started your paper and you 
are continuing to publish it for the sole purpose of making money 
out of the advertising which you carry or hope to c^irry. You can't 
deny it. It is absolutely true, regardless of a cent a pound postage 
rate which you secure for disseminating information. 

This being true — and it is — keep your eyes on the kind of 
circulation that will get you additional advertising — the kind that 
will hold the advertising you have. In order to secure this kind 
of circulation and hold this kind of circulation you must edit your 
paper accordingly. Every effort must be directed toward the one 
point of making the most money possible out of your advertising. 

Free circulation is worse than useless. Every paper you send 
out should have a value — that value should be based on the good 
it will do your advertisers. Even if the post-oflScc would allow you 
to mail all the papers you are willing to print, a paper sent to a 
man who has not paid for it is just so much good money wasted. 
Sample copies which are not requested represent waste circulation. 
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Papers sent to subscribers who fail to renew their subscriptions is 
waste circulation. You can secure subscribers for any trade paper 
by mail — if you go after them right. 

First, You must have some specific reason^ or some specific in- 
ducement^ which will appeal to the subscriber from the subscriber's 
viewpoint. Tf you offer him an inducement^ then ypu must have 
some good^ sound reason why you are offering it — something more 
than simply because you need subscribers. If it is a reduced rate^ 
there must be some good reason for reducing it. 

The reason that an established publication uses for offering an 
inducement should be made as personal as possible — that is^ per- 
sonal to the prospective subscriber. An inducement to subscribe 
without a reason for the inducement may spoil the whole effect of 
your offer, so be sure to have a good reason and drive that reason 
home in your letter and in your circular matter. But while this 
point is vitally important, it is entirely secondary to the main point 
— the reason why the prospective subscriber should subscribe. 

In order to' write a letter or prepare a circular that will influence 
subscribers you simply must put your own wishes in the background 
and look at the matter from the subscriber's point of view. This 
is hard to do, but it can be done, and once you are able to " see your- 
self as others see you," provided the look you get (from the other 
fellow's viewpoint) is a pleasing one, then you will secure the 
subscribers. 

This cannot be accomplished by sitting at your office desk, scratch- 
ing your head, or by burning midnight oil. You simply must get 
away from your own environment, your own desires, and get into 
the atmosphere of the man you want to reach. Do not be so nai;- 
row as to think you ought tb know what he ought to want, or that 
you know how to edit a paper, how to arrange it, or anything else 
about it. Get right next to the man you are trying to interest. Find 
out what he wants — not what you think he ought to want. Spend 
a month of your valuable time, and hve hundred dollars — yes, a 
thousand, if necessary — in traveling expenses. Ask him what 
he likes to read; how he likes it presented, find out what he is 
reading and why he reads it. Why, man, you can't secure a sub- 
scription from him until you find out what he wants. 

If you will do what I have suggested, you will return to your 
office so full of your subject that you will have the game won right 
there. You will do things differently from what you have been . 
doing them, you bet. You will turn some of your present systems 
upside down, until they are in a line with the ideas of the man to 
whom you are going to sell. 

When you have got your ideas in line with your subscribers' re- 
quirements, then go after them by mail. The professional solici- 
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tor is all rights but he lacks discretion^ and any subscriber is a sub- 
scriber to him. Be sure your mailing list is right — made up exclu- 
sively of the kind of prospective subscribers who will be of value to 
your advertisers. 

It may cost you more to get each subscriber than he pays you — 
perhaps it will, but what you lose in getting him wiH be saved in 
white paper and presswork on a lot of papers which should be of 
no value to the advertiser. And never overlook the fact that it is 
the percentage of results which fixes the comparative value of your 
paper in the mind of the advertiser. 

To summarize^ briefly : Get only the right kind of subscribers — 
and get all you can of that kind^ regardless of expense. Edit your 
paper so that you will gain the confidence of your subscribers and 
hold their interest. With that kind (or quality) of subscribers^ you 
won't be bothered by the superior numbers on the list of your com- 
petitor, and your advertisers will see that you are always in a posi- 
tion to discount your bills and pay the traveling expenses of your 
advertising men. 
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Second Meeting 

August Four — 9.80 a. m. 
Mr. Henry G. Lord, Chairman 



SOME PROBLEMS OF TRADE PAPER ADVERTISERS 

By Mr. F. R. Davis, Advertising Department of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y, 

I WILL say in starting that this is not all from my own brain. 
I corresponded with a number of other advertisers and I have con- 
densed here the strong points of their letters toned down somewhat. 
If you should see the letters you would agree with me that to read 
them would not be politic, at least not polite. 

The problems of the trade paper advertiser are of two kinds, 
those within his own* organization, with which he must grapple 
alone, and those with which he must deal in handling conditions 
outside his organization. His outside problems may be made easier 
by discussing them with other advertisers and the various concerns 
with whom he deals. 

The trade paper advertiser may be a manufacturer of machinery 
or of supplies used in connection with machinery who deals direct 
with the consumer, or he may be a manufacturer of a commodity 
which is retailed through other branches of commerce. In both 
cases he has to deal with a specialized technical producing and sell- 
ing organization on the one hand, and isolated buying units thinly 
spread over vast territories on the other. To reach this sort of con- 
sumer requires a selective distribution of selling effort. The simple 
method of dealing with this class of consumer is to send a man to 
the buyer and sell him face to face. Obviously, this requires an 
immense and expensive organization, as much time is spent in per- 
sonal educational work.. The sales manager naturally looks for 
such assistance as the written word can give him to supplement or to 
precede the efforts of his salesmen. He turns to the advertising 
man for this service, even though both parties recognize that the 
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orders taken are to be credited to the Sales Department and not to 
the Advertising Department. 

Possibly the advertising manager can best serve his organisation 
by direct mail advertising alone, if his field is small and sharply 
defined. In such a case he is not a trade paper advertiser and his 
problems are simple and few. 

The trade paper is needed by the advertiser who finds a mailing 
list of his own inadequate or too ejcpensive to operate with success. 
With this viewpoint he seeks a medium of distribution which will 
approximate an ideal mailing list for his purpose. If he cannot 
learn where the paper goes, why it goes there and who reads it, he 
is heavily handicapped. Most advertisers are content with a geo- 
graphical distribution of that circulation which is paid for by the 
man who reads the paper. 

In searching for the right medium an advertiser is forced to 
admit that it is not from lack of enough trade papers in the field 
that he fails to find one to answer his purpose. He concludes there 
are too many papers of similar character and not enough variety 
in their appeals to help him select one to the exclusion of the 
others. 

The efficiency of an engineering, industrial or mercantile paper 
is somehow determined by the extent to which it reaches all branches 
of an industry and the publisher who realizes this fact and fails 
to govern his policy of business expansion by it is not living up to 
his opportunities. It is not efficient service to furnish an advertiser 
with 10 per cent distribution at $40 per page when he wants 80 or 
90 per cent and is willing to pay a proportionately higher price 
for it. If each field contained one good periodical which covered 
that field completely, its publisher would have no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining all the business he ought to have at an advertising rate 
many times higher than any trade paper publisher is now receiving. 
There are few industries to-day that offer an advertiser a really 
efficient medium of communication with a majority of the users of 
his product in that industry. And the over supply of periodicaLs 
in some fields leads the advertiser to ask why one or two broad 
gauge, heavy weight papers do not blanket the field now spotted 
by six or eight of the common variety. Is it possible to charge the 
advertiser with the responsibility for maintaining this condition of 
affairs by lack of discrimination in placing his advertising.^ The 
advertiser fails to serve his business interests well when he exerts 
" the advertiser's influence " in repeatedly securing publication of 
detailed and commonplace descriptions of his product or its appli- 
cation in space that belongs to the subscribers. The average pub- 
lisher is handicapped more by outside *' editorial assistance " than 
by the lack of it from his advertisers. If he needs it badly and uses 
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it with narrow aim at the advertiser, he weakens his paper by les- 
sening its value to a subscriber. And the advertiser is cutting away 
his own foundations when he continues to advertise in a paper 
operated on such a policy. 

What is the measure or standard of value by which an advertiser 
can determine which of several papers is strongest in a field where 
many apparently prosper? Circulation is not a safe measure, taken 
alone. Age .does not always indicate strength, often otherwise. 
Financial stability is essential, but not conclusive. Influence in its 
field may be worth investigating. What does the periodical do for 
its trade or profession? Do the men who dictate its editorial policy 
know from experience the conditions which exist in their field? 
Does this question affect the service of the paper or is an able 
business heaid more important? The advertiser who finds no answer 
to these questions has not started right because the most important 
factor in his work is the proper placing of his advertising. And 
the publisher who cannot offer the advertiser a paper whose appeal 
is distinct or sharp enough to carry to men who can buy advertised 
goods is no credit to the publishing industry. He is not entitled 
to the advertiser's business. But he often gets it just the same 
by resorting to means for securing it that the advertiser ought to 
ignore but does not. In this way the advertiser can be accused of 
contributory negligence in failing to eliminate one of his most 
troublesome problems when he has the chance. 

The first problems in the construction of copy for several trade 
papers are their variations in size of page, style of type, quality 
of paper and quality of service in handling and publishing the 
advertiser's message. An examination of 640 class or trade papers 
reveals 285 different sizes of type page. If this were extended to 
cover all such papers in America, the same ratio would show 1400 
different sizes among 3725 papers. This one factor alone adds 
much to the expense of advertising in trade papers by increased 
cost for engravings, by time and labor in preparing copy layout and 
in reading and correcting proofs and by loss of returns through 
lack of a uniform high standard possible only through uniformity in 
size or shape. If all trade papers were using a 9 x 12 inch page 
and printing a 7 x 10 inch type page on a good grade of paper, 
advertisers could afford to and would prepare copy and furnish 
plates ready for printing which would go far toward raising the 
standard of trade paper advertising. This size is already found in 
one fifth of the periodicals represented here. 

Lack of service is more disastrous to results for the small ad- 
vertiser than for the large advertiser. Service in guiding the tone 
of copy to fit the readers, and service in designing and constructing 
effective styles of display are two notable absentees from most trade 
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paper organizations. The small advertisers are nsnally burdened 
by a higher rate for space on top of this handicap in copy facilities^ 
and it is not surprising if they remain small or vanish entirely from 
the advertising pages. 

All trade paper advertisers are called upon to solve the problems 
presented to them from all sides by publishers who devise special 
editions^ classified sections^ colored inserts^ and other diversions 
for their readers and advertisers. 

The special edition is devoted largely to one subject of impor- 
tance to the publisher or the advertiser or, possibly, to the sub- 
scriber. It is a most perplexing problem to the advertiser who 
seriously considers it at all. The small or one-time advertisers who 
have been coaxed, flattered or coerced into extra space in a special 
issue expect extra returns. Padding special issues with spasmodic 
advertising lessens the value of the space to regular advertisers and 
naturally also to the special advertisers in that issue. When the 
small or one-time advertiser fails to see definite results in his busi- 
ness, he becomes more than ever a small or infrequent advertiser. 
Regular advertisers who increase space in special issues do so from 
reasons not always sound or creditable to their advertising sense. 
The special issue in all its forms is a boomerang to the publisher, 
when exploited to secure special revenue from advertisers. Every 
advertiser feels that the *' special issue " is the advertiser's prob- 
lem but it may prove to be the publisher's problem in the end. 

It would be futile to recount these well-recognized problems of 
the trade paper advertiser without pointing to their significance 
to the publisher. 

Advertising should reduce the cost of selling. Expenditure for 
advertising is a selling expense. Selling expense must be justified 
by sales or a failure in business follows. Tracing the effect of trade 
paper advertising on sales made by salesmen furnishes the problem 
that really stands at the foot of the column. It is the summation 
of all the other problems of the trade paper advertiser. But it 
contains another factor that should be recognized by trade paper 
publishers. This factor corresponds to that factor which in mathe- 
matics closes the field of algebra — the imaginary unit. ' It is faith 
— faith in the value of trade paper advertising as an aid to selling. 
Faith is needed to secure an advertising appropriation. 

But faith will die if evidence hoped for fails — and the adver- 
tising appropriation will die with it. Signs of such evidence are 
traceable returns from advertising expenditure. Our imaginary unit 
in algebra is the square root of minus one. Most advertisers admit 
that evidence of traceable returns can be represented by a negative 
quantity and that a calculation of the eflSciency of trade journal 
advertising involves some complex imaginary quantities. 
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If trade paper publishers would take steps to introduce into their 
advertising contracts some evidence of probability of results based 
on the number^ location and occupation of subscribers^ the adver- 
tiser's faith would be supported on a more stable foundation. I have 
never seen a publisher's advertising contract that obligated the pub- 
. lisher to do more than publish the advertiser's copy. The proof of 
fulfillment of a contract of this sort consists of the appearance of 
the advertisement in a single copy of the paper. And the advertiser 
pays his bill for space on this evidence. He contracts for and pays 
for space. He expects delivery of this space to a certain number 
of possible buyers of what he advertises in it. But what evidence 
does the publisher give that he feels the same way ? There is noth- 
ing in the contract about it. 

What other commodity so easy to describe is bought and sold on 
such a flimsy form of contract? 

Concerted action is needed by those trade paper publishers strong 
enough to stand by their advertisers in insisting that one measure of 
service of a trade paper to its advertisers is the number^ location 
and business interests of the subscribers of that paper. If this is 
granted what better means exists of raising the efficiency of trade 
paper advertising than to define the service and put it into the ad- 
vertising contract? Then advertisers can hope to figure efficiency 
with a positive symbol even if it be small in size. 

Remarks of Mr. J. C. McQuiston. It seems to me I cannot do 
more than to heartily endorse the paper which has been so ably pre- 
sented by Mr. Davis. He has certainly sounded the opinion I think 
of all the advertisers in trade and technical papers. I feel that 
there is one point that he brought out that we can well afford to 
emphasize^ and that is the waste there is now in the advertising de- 
partments due to the many styles of publications in which we adver- 
tise. I personally believe that it is well to make haste slowly^ and 
sometimes we can make progress by the use of the savings which 
we are able to effect. Now if the publishers and the advertisers 
could get together on a common footing and learn the conditions 
which confront both^ it seems to me that there would be great econ- 
omies where the publisher and the advertiser alike would effect 
a large revenue^ enabling the publisher perhaps to carry^ out some 
program which would enlarge and better his field of activity^ and at 
the same time enable the advertiser to spend a large amount with 
the publisher^ in that way giving the publisher the necessary funds 
to carry on his work. 

The other day when we met here the question of using cover 
space was brought up, and to me it seems that that cover space is 
of great value to the publisher; perhaps of greater value to him 
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and to his subscribers than to anybody else. That cover space if 
only made the index to what the book contains^ would make it of 
great value to the subscriber because he could more readily get the 
information which he desires. 

Mr. Davis has very properly touched upon the special issue, and 
I know that at times I have been unpopular because I have been . 
on the other side and opposed to the special issues. I believe that 
all issues should be special issues, and that we should have a high 
average in all issues, and I believe that the special issue generally 
pulls away from the regular issue, weakening it and maldng it of 
far less value. 

I think, again, that the special issue as such, and as used by the 
solicitor, brings in a lot of special advertising from the one-time, 
or two-time, insertion advertiser which gets in the way of the regu- 
lar advertiser, and which I believe as publishers you should take the 
greatest care of. It seems to me that whenever you invite a lot of 
advertisers in a special number to come in because of the increased 
circulation and of the special articles* that are going to be in there, 
you are simply crowding the regular ones out and advertising is lost 
in consequence. 

The Chairman. I suppose most of the trade press publishers, 
like myself, are in constant receipt of inquiries for details of circu- 
lation from advertisers, and however wilUng we may be to give the 
information to the best of our ability, there are so many different 
forms that it is really a great source of detail and trouble. And 
it has seemed to me that if some general form could be devised, not 
necessarily as part of a contract, but if the T. P. A. or the adver- 
tisers could devise some form of information of what they want to 
know, the publishers might have that as a basis to prepare their 
own statement. Then if they want to make a contract embodying 
certain facts, let them have a simple form of contract in which 
this circulation statement has been approved. If you can get up 
some standard basis of information which would be mutually agree- 
able to the publishers and to the advertisers, I think it would 
go a long way toward bringing about a common basis and a common 
contract which would give the information each is anxious to fur- 
nish to the other. 

Mr. Nind. Both Mr. Davis and Mr. McQuiston have brought 
out an important point on the stanaardization of sise. You will 
remember that while I was President of the Federation of the Trade 
Press Association I suggested, and I want to emphasize that point 
in this connection, that there be held in connection with the next 
meeting of the Federation, sectional meetings where we should try 
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to get together the publishers of trade papers of different classes 
and let them fight out their own particular problems including this 
question of standardization. Now the farm implement papers^ I 
thinks two years ago, got together on that point and they made a 
standard size which now all use. In our field, the furniture field, 
the Record, with which I am now connected, established the size, 
and all the other papers excepting two of the fourteen in the field 
have followed to that size, and we have found it exceedingly useful 
and convenient, because it is not infrequent that we get a plate 
and we sometimes furnish plates for advertising for some of the 
other papers. The size of our pages is nine by twelve, and seven 
by ten type. It is the same size as the Railway Gazette, It is the 
standard size. Now the lumber papers, on the other hand, have a 
great big broad sheet and are very different. And now that we 
have got into the technical field where the machinery men who 
use the lumber papers also use our papers, we are up against a diffi- 
cult situation. I believe that these big page papers are obsolete, 
and they have got to get down to the present tendency; they are 
behind the times. And I want to suggest to our incoming officers 
that they try to make sectional meetings for the publishers of differ- 
ent classes of papers. 

The Chairman. In some lines of trade and class papers there 
have been successful efforts and successful plans inaugurated to 
co-operate. Piters which might be assumed to be competitors have 
got togther on a plan of advertising with a view of obtaining better 
results and probably reducing costs in getting business. There are 
several fields in which this plan is being carried out, and I would 
like to have Dr. E. Edwin Lewis, President of the Associated Medi- 
cal papers and editor of American Medicine, tell uS what is being 
done by the Associated Medical Press. 

Remarks of Dr. E. Edwin Lewis. Mr. President and gentlemen, 
when this invitation was first extended that we take part in this 
program and perhaps explain or give some of the methods that we 
have followed in the medical publications, there was some hesitancy 
on our part for the reason that the project had not extended very 
far, and we were fearful that we should not talk comprehensively. 
However, in looking over our plan and in looking over the results 
that have been accomplished, we felt that we were justified in 
coming here and giving the members of the Association the benefit 
of what we have done and accomplished. 

There is probably no field that is so little understood or concern- 
ing which there are so many impressions. There happen to be 
something like SOO medical journals in the United States, of which 
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250 are practically worthless. Probably 50 of the $00 medical 
journals ^re fulfilling a definite mission and accomplishing a definite 
honest work. The balance^ the remaining 250^ have been created 
during the past fifty years by a peculiar situation. 

You are all more or less familiar with the ethical side of the 
medical profession. You know that medical men are bound by cer- 
tain customs and certain usages which restrict them very materially 
along certain lines. For instance^ the problem of exploiting reme- 
dies was very difficult. How to do it the proprietors did not know. 
It was not enough to send out brochures signed by the firm's name^ 
because they were looked on by the average medical man as preju- 
diced and therefore more or less highly colored in behalf of the 
remedy^ which to a large extent was true. Then^ Ag^in^ it was de- 
cided that the next best thing was to get some medical man to 
write an article descriptive of these products and then publish it 
in one of these medical journals that had a definite standing or was 
taken by a considerable number of men and was looked on as an 
authority. That not only gave the remedy the prestige of the man's 
name who wrote the article but whatever prestige the medical jour- 
nal itself might have. 

Reputable journals looked on that askance. It did not seem to 
be hardly in line with medical ethics. As a result there sprung 
up a great many medical journals^ created for no other purpose 
than exploiting commercial products of commercial firms. They 
were given the garb and the appearance of science> but fundamen- 
tally they were commercial to the extreme. That really constitutes 
the origin of the great proportion of medical journals of the 
country. 

A few years back the situation had gone to such a state that it was 
felt that something active should be done^ and the journal of the 
American Medical Society^ the largest medical journal in the United 
States and one of the largest in the world if not the largest^ as the 
official organ of the American Medical Association^ undertook to 
overcome and get rid of these abuses. 

This movement on the part of the journal of the A. M. A. I am 
mighty glad to say has done a splendid work^ and to-day it is the 
rarest thing in the world to find any of the leading medical journals 
with their reading papers prostituted by commercial firms. 

The journal of the American Medical Association^ and of course 
the publications issued by the other associations^ were placed in 
a separate class by themselves ; they were looked on as official jour- 
nals and therefore they had certain prestige over and above the 
other journals^ the so-called independent journals. Recognizing 
all these facts, a number of the better — if I may use that term 
and I think I may — independent medical journals decided that it 
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was wise for us to unite in a gentlemen's agreement^ if you may 
call it that^ and for several reasons^ not only for the selfish ones 
of extending our own interests and to develop ourselves^ but also 
to improve if it were possible the status of medical advertising. 
The Association Journals and the journals representing all organi- 
zations had done a grand work. Now it was up to the independent^ 
scientific journals^ recognizing the same needs and the same condi- 
tions^ to do their part. There seemed to be no better way than to 
come together in this sort of loose association or agreement^ and this 
was done. 

There were six journals that seemed to be of a character that 
would allow their co-operation together without much conflict or 
any conflict of interest^ and enable them to do the work in such a 
way that definite results could be practically assured from the be- 
ginning. You will notice from the distribution of the circulation 
there is a good deal of truth in what I have said. Firsts let me say 
that there are approximately 142^000 physicians in active practice 
in the United States. I believe some of the directories givie as 
high as 160^000^ but those include practically all the physicians that 
are living graduates of medical colleges. But 140^000 roughly 
represents those in active practice. Obviously the men in active 
practice are the ones that the advertiser is interested in^ because 
those are the ones using supplies and the different things that can 
properly be advertised in medical journals. 

Therefore it was felt that there was a splendid field for us to 
point out to the advertiser that he was jeopardizing his interests 
and that he was not benefiting himself by the method he had pur- 
sued in the past^ and to show that journals of a certain standing 
and worth would not lead him to do otherwise. And so we have 
had quite an influence^ we feel^ on the medical advertiser. 

Those in this agreement felt that there was a large number of 
advertisers in the general field who knew pactically nothing about 
the opportunities offered by the medical publication who could be 
educated and shown the advantages and gradually be induced to 
use our pages as representative journals, but over and beyond this 
we felt that here was an opportunity to show the advertiser along 
the line of Mr. Davis' paper, that there was such a thing as ser- 
vice, and that the reputable high-class journals were prepared to 
give them a definite service, a service along certain lines, for in- 
stance pointing out to them certain territories where certain products 
or certain remedies might be especially useful. Then, more par- 
ticularly, in regard to copy. Probably there is no class of publi- 
cation on earth where the question of copy is so important as in 
the medical journals and for several reasons; because of the 
ethics, and the peculiar ideas of the medical men themselves, and 
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also because of the fact that it is essential to hew so close to the 
line of accuracy and not to overstep that line. 

I may diverge just a minute because I feel that one of the prob- 
lems Mr. Davis tallced of is quite interesting in this connection. 
We considered in connection with our work whether coming to- 
gether liice this and calling ourselves the Associated Medical Press 
it would not be a good idea to establish a more uniform sise in our 
publications and particularly in regard to pages. But on investi- 
gation we found that our advertisers^ at least, did not favor 
that They considered that inasmuch as our journal had hereto- 
fore had a certain individuality in its pages, and a certain makeup 
and typographical appearance, it was well to observe that. The 
advertisers felt that where the circulation overlapped, it rather 
reinforced his advertisement. That was a certain development 
among the medical advertisers and then we felt that for other 
reasons it was best to preserve the individuality of these journals. 
This was done. We decided that we would preserve the identity 
of each journal, and then in regard to special issues we decided that 
these were hardly wise, and we cut out the special issues, so far as 
possible, for the very reasons that Mr. Davis and other speakers 
have elucidated. 

Now, what have been the results? And this will complete what 
I have to say. We have been united perhaps for eighteen months 
so far, and I think we have developed pretty close to — well, I will 
say as much business as our scheme has cost us so far, and the pros- 
pects are very bright for a large number of new advertisers to come 
into the field, not only in our journal, and let me say that this 
work has not been done exclusively in behalf of the six journals, this 
little coterie, but has been done for the reputable journals in the 
field.^ And so I say we have come to definite results, and the same 
methods pursued by other trade papers will do all that we have 
done and show that high-class honorable publications can have 
objects and motives over and above just the development of the 
Almighty Dollar. 

Remarks by Mr. W. H. Ukers. Co-operative advertising in the 
Grocery Trade Press is about two years old. There are 55 grocery 
papers in the United States and SS are included in the Grocery 
and Allied Trade Press of America, having a combined circulation 
of 100,000 and a conservative property valuation of $600,000. A 
very deplorable condition of affairs preceded the organisation of 
the Grocery Trade Press. The advertising rates were thoroughly 
demoralised, and the editorial colunms were being prostituted to 
most unorthodox uses. 

C. M. Wessels, of Philadelphia, an advertising man who repre- 
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sented several grocery papers and who had made a study of reach- 
ing the retailer on grocery products^ found it impossible for him 
to make the best progress in his work owing to the conditions ob- 
taining in the Grocery Trade Press. He evolved a plan to bring 
the trade paper publishers together in a co-operative organization^ 
and he finally got them to come to Philadelphia for the initial meet- 
ing by promising them all sufficient business to pay the expenses of 
their trip. 

At this meetings men who had been life-long enemies found that 
they had much in common in a business sense^ and many misunder- 
standings were swept away. The Association was organized prima- 
rily to get more business for its members^ and it went about it from 
the start in a^very business-like way. 

Firsts it decided to put its own house in order. The principal 
objection which the manufacturer had to advertising to the dealer 
through the grocery trade paper was that the vehicle wasn't a fit 
one to carry his message. Many reforms were instituted. 

Formerly it was almost impossible to find out whether the cir- 
culation statements of the grocery trade papers were true or not. 
Now sworn circulation statements are made by all members of the 
Grocery and Allied Trade Press^ and these statements are on file 
with our official advertising agency. Formerly there was no fixed 
price for advertising in the grocery papers. To-day the rates have 
been standardized^ and the price is the same to all comers. 

Formerly an advertiser feared to use a few papers because of 
bringing down on his head the wrath of the others. Now the 
Association papers have their own agency which distributes much 
of the business national in character^ and to which the manufacturer 
can refer all inquiries^ thus saving him much time and* annoyance. 

This agency is also equipped to relieve him of the detail work 
incident to dealing direct with 80 or 40 papers all over the country. 
It will write his copy, check insertions, pay the bills, and look after 
the business generally without any charge to him. It gets its pay 
from the publishers, who allow it 25 per cent. 

Formerly the average grocery trade paper presented a very un- 
sightly typographical appearance, with advertisements spread over 
the front page and in other places distinctly offensive to good taste. 
Now most of this unsightly advertising has been removed and the 
papers have been brought up to a much higher standard of typo- 
graphical excellence. 

The reading columns have also been improved. The tendency to 
exploit manufacturers and their products is becoming less,, while the 
number of articles devoted to subjects in which the dealer is par- 
ticularly interested is increasing every year. Special departments 
devoted to such subjects as System, Salesmanship, Store Manage- 
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ment, Window Dressings Talks to Clerks^ etc.^ were practically nn- 
heard of in grocery papers ten years ago. 

In the two short years of its existence the Grocery and Allied 
Trade Press has accomplished two very important things: (1) It 
has tried to kill the write-up nuisance. It resolved that it would 
refuse to print free reading notices or trade items which could not, 
be properly classed as legitimate trade news. This has been made 
to apply on articles on business buildings sales talks, etc, written 
by the advertising managers of big corporations seeking publicity 
in the grocery line. I refer to the publicity agent who writes that 
the Editor '' is welcome to use the enclosed articles providing a line 
of proper credit be printed at the top of each." This credit line is, 
of course, a neatly turned advertisement for the corporation. 

Our organization believes that no advertiser has any respect for 
a publication which will give him something for nothing. We also 
believe that no self-respecting reader will continue to subscribe to 
a publication which seeks to deceive him by palming off on him as 
pure reading matter which properly belongs to the advertising 
columns. 

(2) The Grocery Trade Press, at its Niagara Falls Convention 
last January, passed a resolution cutting out conunissions to adver- 
tising agencies. It has been our experience that no general adver- 
tising agency in America understands the grocery trade conditions 
sufficiently well to conduct an intelligent advertising and sales cam- 
paign among the dealers. We find that, usually, the advertising 
agent will discourage a manufacturer from using the trade press. 
We believe that it is more important for the manufacturer to secure 
distribution than to create demand. The former is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and the specialists who understand how to get results are few. 
Any advertising agent can supply him with a more or less prac- 
ticable plan for creating demand, one might say, at the drop of a 
hat. 

We feel that where a manufacturer wins the dealer's friendship 
and co-operation through his trade paper first, and goes after de- 
mand second, he is pursuing the line of least resistance in his pub- 
licity plans. Where he goes after demand only and tries to force 
the dealer to stock his goods, he makes him antagonistic to his prod- 
uct. While not all advertising agencies are against trade paper 
advertising, the majority of them seem to feel that it is a useless 
expense, and where it must be done they do it indifferently 
well. 

But usually the general advertising agent does not figure in a 
grocery trade proposition until our own agency has done sufficient 
missionary work to get the manufacturer interested. I know of very 
few cases where a general agency has created business for the 
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grocery papers. So we decided that we would pay a commission 
only to the man who creates business for us^ and who is looking 
after our interests first, last and all the time. With few exceptions, 
all the members have lived up to the " no commission to agencies " 
resolution. 

Our Association has formed a co-operative alliance with the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, representing some 1800 local 
associations throughout the country, whereby the Retailers' Asso- 
ciation recommends that its members subscribe to one or more of 
our Association papers, and in other ways seeks to help us build up 
our subscription lists. 

In return for this, and because we believe that the organized 
grocer is a desirable reader and a good prospect for the advertiser, 
we have consented to our advertising agency paying into the treas- 
ury of the* National Association of Retail Grocers 5 per cent of all 
the business written for the papers included in our membership. 
This you will see makes the members of the National Association 
interested partners in the organized grocery trade press idea. 
Incidentally, it does away with the more or less objectionable solici- 
tation of funds for organization work, a practice which obtained pre- 
viously. Now if a manufacturer wants to help the National Asso- 
ciation, he cjin do it more effectively by advertising in the grocery 
trade papers. He knows that 5 per cent of the sum he spends will 
go for organization work among grocers, and for the balance he will 
be getting the very best kind of publicity among dealers of the 
better class in all sections of the country. 

I cannot offer you more convincing evidence of the success which 
has crowned our efforts to create a new force in the grocery trade 
journalism than to cite that since the organization of the Grocery 
and Allied Trade Press the amount of advertising carried by the 
papers has been increased by over a quarter of a million of dollars ; 
and there is being evolved a higher type of grocery trade paper — 
one which is certain to prove a better vehicle for carrying the mes- 
sage of the manufacturer to the dealer. 

Remarks of Mr. Wallace Richardson, New York. Co-opera- 
tion in the farm paper field has been a definite success. In 1899, 
when I first entered the agricultural field, there were a number of 
very good agricultural papers published, and each one of them had a 
department organized in a more or less systematic way for the pur- 
pose of selling space to the advertisers. Some papers had rates 
which they rigidly adhered to. More did not. Some did not give 
agents* commission to the advertiser direct, but most of them did. 

I want to supplement that statement by saying that the problem 
that we have to face in the farm paper field is different from the 
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trade paper field. Ninety-eight per cent of the business that goes 
to general mediums and to farm papers and other papers of that 
class comes through advertising agents, and it is created by the 
agents in co-operation with the publisher or the publisher's repre- 
sentative, or it is created by the agent himself. 

At that time each publisher endeavored to secure as much space 
as he could from each advertiser and felt, when he gave the subject 
any thought, that when he delivered the circulation claimed he was 
doing all that was necessary and all that the advertiser could expect. 
In those days some of these publications were represented in the 
farm field, but these representatives were not working under any 
clearly defined policy. In fact, in some cases several strong com- 
petitors were represented by the same man. I soon decided that 
if I was to make. good among such chaotic conditions it would be 
necessary to find some sort of general policy which could he worked 
out. The two papers I then represented and still represent were 
acknowledged to be the leaders in their respective States, and I there- 
fore decided that I would endeavor to add gradually other strong 
papers to my list, but that they would have to be leaders in each 
State and not conflict with each other on a territorial basis. An idea 
I had in mind was to finally succeed in getting together a list which 
would offer the advertiser the best circulation which he could buy 
in each of the agricultural States of the Union; and on a basis 
which he would know would be absolutely as good and no better 
than anybody else could buy the service for. 

In 1905, I think, I had increased my list to six papers, and in 
July of that year my publishers formed the " Standard Farm Paper 
Association," as we all felt that by getting together several times 
each year and exchanging ideas we could all accomplish more and 
better results. To-day we have thirteen publishers as members 
of our Association and a thoroughly organized selling force in the 
field both East and West. We hold semi-annual meetings to discuss 
the various problems which come up from time to time. We are 
all co-operating for the purpose of giving the advertiser a square 
deal. 

The following selling policy which we created in July, 1906, was 
laid before all the agents of the country, and all the advertisers 
who would be interested in farm paper advertising. The settled 
rules which govern this policy are as follows: 

We seek to co-operate with legitimate advertising agencies in 
creating and developing business. Commission is granted only to 
advertising agents known to be such, under strict rules adopted by 
us, and these terms will be made known on application. Agents' 
commission is never allowed to advertisers direct. Circulation of 
each paper is absolutely guaranteed. We absolutely ma in tain our 
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card rates in all cases. Advertisers are guaranteed to subscribers 
by each publisher. No objectionable or misleading advertisements 
are accepted. 

In 1902 there were practically no national advertisers in the 
agricultural papers^ with the exception of patent medicines and 
mail order houses. To-day you will find nearly all lines represented. 

Now we prove to anybody who asks us or wants the information 
that we treat every advertiser exactly alike. We give no free read- 
ing notices, we do not give position unless it is paid for, we prove 
our circulation on request, we will furnish detailed statements of 
circulation by the year if necessary, in fact, there is hardly any 
line of information which an advertiser might ask for which we are 
not glad to give him. Every solicitor who works for our proposi- 
tion carries with him definite information regarding each of our 
papers, its field, circulation by states, rates, and also agricultural 
statistics for the United States, dealers' statistics, and a carefully 
compiled list of all the leading agricultural papers of the United 
States and the field that each covers. We issue a monthly house 
organ called Standard Farm Paper Advertising, which is mailed 
to all agents and prospective advertisers regularly. It contains the 
best information we can secure regarding agricultural conditions 
and possibilities of this form of publicity for various lines of 
manufacture. Every line of text matter is of a general nature, with 
absolutely no mention of any farm paper in the pages of the 
journal. The only mention of farm papers is on the back cover, 
and consists of the names of our farm papers, and their circulation 
and rates and the branch advertising offices. This journal has more 
than paid for itself in the direct cash orders received and in addi- 
tion has furthered our purpose of spreading the truth about the pos- 
sibility of the advertising field. 

We also have advertised for a number of years in the leading 
trade advertising journals. And when we do this I would like to 
say that we not only take our own medicine but we endeavor to take 
it in the same way that we urge the advertiser to take his. In other 
words, we do not do any one-time or two-time advertising, and we, 
in our publications discourage short term contracts, for the reason 
that we know that the farmer is a man of slow thought and unless 
it is a mail order proposition you have got to go for him on accumu* 
' lative basis to get the results you are after. 

Now in the trade journals that we have used which have in- 
cluded Printers' Ink and Advertising and Selling, 1 would say 
that we lay out a definite copy of schedule for a year and we 
get the very best talent that we can secure to write that copy for 
bs. Two thirds of the space used in these announcements in 
Printers' Ink are devoted to the advantages of agricultural trade, 
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and one third to our proposition. We have reason to know that 
this consistent advertising has brought us substantial results. 

I claim that the city directory offers a greater amount of service 
for a longer time, for less money than any other printed medium in 
the world. There is no better class of people in the world than the 
commercial and professional interests of tiie world. They are' the 
users of the city directory. Manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
merchants, physicians, lawyers, ministers, and all the wealthier 
class of the social life of the world, use the directory every day 
of the year. 

The question of securing the national advertiser for the city 
directory is a very large one. We find in a general way that the 
advertising agency does not know what our proposition is. There- 
fore according to the old adage that when a man is not up on the 
subject he is down on it, they are naturally down on us. Indi* 
vidually they have no enmity toward us at all, but they have so far 
figured that our little proposition was not worth their time; they 
could not bother with us, too much trouble to provide copy, there is 
a lack of uniformity in the size of our pages, and various other 
considerations. 

We have, in the course of our organisations, uniformed and stand- 
ardised a good many of our books, and we have now started on 
organisation, or rather an agency, through which the national 
advertiser or the advertising agencies can take an order covering 
one city, one state, or all American, on one order payable with one 
cheek, copy furnished with one electro. 

Remarks of Mr. Klino. I thought Wednesday, when I heard 
these publishers talking, that the advertiser was not going to be 
given a chance to express an opinion. I am deeply interested in 
everything that was said, and I have jotted down a few remarks 
which I want to make to you men from the standpoint of the ad- 
vertiser. I want to address my remarks particularly to the mem- 
bers of the Trade Press Association. 

In his talk Wednesday, Mr. Taylor spoke of giving a brief state- 
ment to the advertiser as to the circulation, the distribution by 
States, and even a classification as to the circulation. Now, that is 
the most lively step in the right direction that has ever come to my 
attention. I have had to do with advertising in nearly all classes 
of papers, and I have had no trouble in getting all the information 
I want from the farm journals, but it is like pulling a wisdom tooth 
with a claw hammer to get the same information from the publishers 
of trade and technical journals. For the farm papers, the standard 
magazines, newspapers, etc., the rate is based on the quantity and 
quality of the circulation, and I wish that someone would quietly 
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take me out in the hall and explain to me why only a small per cent 
of class advertising is sold on the same basis. I claim that it should 
be sold on that basis. I don't like to feel that some smooth^ spell- 
binding solicitor from a consolidated mining journal is trying to 
sell me something at a rate considerably in excess of what I would 
pay for the same space and the same circulation in another paper 
which I know to be exactly as good. I want the reason for that 
situation. The Metal Trade Press Association has already estab- 
lished a standard which will enable a man of reasonable intelligence 
to judge for himself what is good for him. 

Now Mr. Lewis spoke of their being 28 5 medical papers, and 
Mr. Ukers, of their being 55 grocery papers. Mr. Komfeld tells 
me that there are only three civil engineering papers, and they are, 
of course, capable of covering that field. Not a month goes by but 
someone solicits me in my office for advertising for some new paper 
that has just started up. I always feel sorry, when these men come 
in, for the small concern that does not employ lin advertising man- 
ager to discriminate between the good and the bad. Think of the 
field for an advertising expert, a man who could discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad from an unprejudiced standpoint: 
Think how such a man would work with your Trade Press Asso- 
ciation in lifting the standard of mediocre advertising in a paper 
belonging to this organization. I think there ought to be such an 
expert. 

Remarks of Mr. J. C. McQuiston. It strikes me that the fruit 
of the cocoanut is this: That to-day we have too many papers, as 
has been suggested by the previous speaker; too many new mush- 
room papers growing up. And that is what to-day, it seems to me, 
is making this whole situation a complex one. I believe the idea 
that has been suggested is worthy of consideration; that of having 
an expert or somebody who will make it his business to investigate 
all publications without fear and trembling, giving no consideration 
to the publisher over the advertiser or to the advertiser over the 
publisher. And speaking for my company, I would say that we 
would be willing to pay a substantial fee ourselves to have such a 
service at our command. 

Remarks of Mr. £. R. Shaw. I am delighted to hear these sug- 
gestions and I wish that many of the advertisers would confer with 
the publishers of those publications that they now consider worthy 
of use and formulate a basis for a code of questions for the informa- 
tion of the advertiser. We send out circulation maps to show the 
number of subscribers in each state and also giving the number of 
post-offices to which our paper goes^ to convey as clearly as possible 
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the distribution through each state, and we keep records of the sub- 
scriptions as they are received^ tabulate them, and show in just what 
class the subscriber is, whether he is a chief engineer, a superin- 
tendent, or an assistant engineer; and yet there are many who ask 
us forty questions that seem ridiculous and ask us to make an affi- 
davit to all of them. They want to know exactly how many copies 
went to paid subscribers this issue; how many went to adver- 
tisers; how many went to exchanges; how many went to be 
sold on the news stands; how many went as sample copies, — 
they want an affidavit of that, an affidavit on each and every issue. 
That it is almost impossible to prepare. 

Mr. McQuiston has made a suggestion which I think is mighty 
good. And I believe it would save the advertisers money, lots of 
it, if they were to create a fund to pay for a few inspectors to go 
about to the different cities and investigate the circulations of the 
publications that they have thought of using. I don't believe it is 
fair to ask the publishers to pay for that sort of inspectors, and if 
they did I don't believe you would get as good inspection. 

There are to-day many advertisers who say ** The Technical Pub- 
licity Association has got a form." Well, some publishers decline 
to answer the questions on that form and yet advertisers go right 
along and patronise them. If the advertisers will insist upon the 
publishers making frank statements of what they are giving for the 
price they charge, they will in a very short time either force the 
publishers to make such statements or to discontinue soliciting 
business. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Shaw has hit the nail on the head 
in one respect. There seems to be very little encouragement for the 
publisher who is willing to open his books, make his statements of 
all the information the advertiser wants, and then find when it 
comes to a show-down and the contracts are given out, that he 
does n't seem to fare very differently from the publisher who does 
not make those statements. I think consistency should be demanded 
on both sides. I think that Mr. McQuiston's suggestion that we 
get together through the T. P. A. on something of that kind is very 
good. We are moving in that direction, towards more and complete 
information, and I hope this meeting will be the means of a definite 
advancement. 
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MUNICIPAL AND STATE PUBLICITY 
First Meeting — Twentieth Century Club 

August Two — 9.30 a m. 

Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, Boston, Chairman 



NO department of the convention proved more interesting as a 
sjrmposium^ or more valuable in its results^ than the Depart- 
ment of Municipal and State Publicity^ two sessions of 
which were held, Wednesday, August 2, and Friday, August 4, at 
the Twentieth Century Club, S Joy Street. 

These sessions were under the direction of Thomas F. Anderson, 
Secretary of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
Boston, and manager of the City of Boston Publicity and Informa- 
tion Bureau while it was in existence. 

The West, the South and New England were well represented 
at the meetings, and an interest in the proceedings approaching 
enthusiasm was manifested. Indeed, the discussion following the 
reading of the formal papers at the first session was so interesting 
that the meeting showed no disposition to adjourn when the lunch 
hour arrived. 

Many valuable points as to methods and limitations in municipal, 
state and sectional advertising were brought out, and it is a matter 
of regret. that more space is not available here for a more complete 
presentation of the most interesting part of the deliberations — the 
general- discussion from the floor. 

So enthusiastic were the delegates over the future of this, par- 
ticular phase of advertising and publicity that they voted to appoint 
a committee to arrange for a similar department, on a more im- 
portant scale, at next year's convention. Several of the partici- 
pants also expressed a strong desire that the proceedings of the two 
meetings be published by the Association in pamphlet form, for 
the benefit of all communities that have established local publicity 
bureaus, or that are contemplating such a move. 

As an evidence of the tremendous growth of this form of adver- 
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tising^ it was stated by one of the Texas delegates that in that 
state to-day there are 165 cities and towns maintaining paid com- 
mercial or advertising secretaries. 



REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

I THINK that a meeting of the Department of Municipal and State 
Publicity couTd be held in no mor^ appropriate place than the City 
of Boston^ because of the fact that Boston established what I be- 
lieve to be the first and only American Municipal Publicity Bureaa. 
This bureau was established by Mayor Fitzgerald during his first 
term in 1906, and he was led to establish it partly because he had 
become enthused over the splendid work that had previously been 
done in the Southern and Western states along this line, and partly 
because the Mayor was not one of those Boston people who believed 
that Boston did not need any advertising. 

With the aid of quite a liberal appropriation from the city gov- 
ernment, amounting to $50,000 (I regret to say that I was able 
to spend but a very small jpercentage of it) we established this 
Publicity Bureau. I shall not take time now to rehearse the ex- 
periences of the bureau, but simply will say that we founded it 
on broad principles, to advertise our city as an ideal residential 
place, and along the lines of industrial development, the extension 
of our foreign trade, and the booming of Boston as the ideal Con- 
vention City, which we all believe here it is, and several other 
branches which made the bureau an especially interesting institution. 

But unfortunately, as sometimes happens in the case of insti- 
tutions founded politically. Mayor Fitzgerald did not receive a re- 
election, and the mayor who succeeded him was one of these 
Bostonians (splendid fellow in his way) who do not believe that 
Boston needs to advertise, and he considered it a little bit un- 
dignified for a city like this to embark in such an enterprise. 

The result was, that Mayor Hibbard undid the work which Mayor 
Fitzgerald accomplished, and the Publicity Bureau was cut o£F in 
the flower of its youth after having established a plan of campaign 
such as you have seen here in the work of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association, and such as is being carried on by the reorganized 
Boston Chamber of Commerce (which, as you know, has a larger 
membership than any similar organization in the United States); 
and so I think we can take credit to ourselves very largely, in the 
Boston Publicity Bureau, of laying ihe foundation in this very 
interesting work, which has enthused a number of other communi- 
ties here in New England; cities such as Fitchburg, Providence, 
etc., even down to little communities like Belfast, Maine, which 
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have taken up with interest and enthusiasm this modem twentieth 
century advertising work. 

Now I do not need to call the attention of this audience to the 
wonderful development of this municipal and state and sectional 
advertising idea that has taken place throughout the entire United 
States during the last five or ten years^ especially the last &Ye or 
six. I think I am correct in stating that our friends in Texas (the 
city of Dallas^ I think it was) were responsible for first setting 
in motion this great movement which we all feel comes from 
scientifically applied advertising, and which has spread like wild- 
fire all over the South and West, and finally has set New England 
on fire; and even in the Dominion of Canada we have also had 
exceedingly interesting developments along this line. 

The city of Winnipeg, for instance, not content with establishing 
a local Publicity Bureau to send out pamphlets, etc., has a system 
of advertising the city by means of lantern-slide lectures. This 
idea has been taken up in Vancouver and other places, and Toronto 
several years ago established an industrial development department, 
and the last reports I had were exceedingly optimistic along the 
line of bringing new industries to the city. Montreal, Quebec, 
even Halifax and St. John, also have advertising bureaus; so you 
see the country is practically a unit in favor of this modem idea 
of city and state advertising. 

You all know of course of the wonderful work done in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, etc. The work of the California Promotion 
Committee has been magnificent. Los Angeles has been built up 
largely by advertising, and you can go into almost any of the 
Pacific towns and cities to-day and find that this method of setting 
forth the attractions and possibilities of its communities is in full 
swing. 

So I think your association is justified in setting apart a special 
hour to municipal publicity, and I believe this should be one of 
the mdst important and interesting departments. 



ADVERTISING A CITY AND STATE 

Paper by Mr. A. W. McKeand, Secretary of the Charleston, 
S. C, Chamber of Commerce 

City and state publicity is first teaching the people of your city 
and state to believe in their own city and state and its people; 
after this has been done, then the people of other cities and states 
the same story, 
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I do not believe in the ordinary run of boom talk and far- 
fetched advertising for either city or state^ and daring my eight 
years' experience in Oklahoma the hardest fight that I had was 
to keep down the enthusiasm of the people and to keep them 
within the limits of the real truth. To do this, I was constantly 
telling in every letter written, in every newspap>er article, in every 
public talk, that the truth about the ci^ and state was good enough* 

To successfully advertise the city or state and to build it upon 
a sure and solid foundation you must first have a good case and 
know it; you must be able to intelligently and interestingly state 
that case and then to be original of course, honest at any rate^ 
and truthful all the time, and to be everlastingly on the job. 

I am going to tell you briefly just what we are doing in 
Charleston and South Carolina. South Carolina, one of the thir- 
teen original states, and Charleston, one of the oldest of American 
cities, are both well known from an historic point of view; and, 
to a certain extent, their achievements and possibilities have been 
told. But, when I tell you that I consider that the city of 
Charleston and the State of South Carolina are the greatest adver- 
tising opportunity in America, I want you to believe it, because I 
believe it and I know it. 

Take first the city. Located on the fourth deepest harbor of 
the Eastern and Southern Seaboard, from Eastport, Me., to Browns- 
ville, Texas; within seven miles of the Atlantic Ocean, harbor of 
safety where the largest vessels may come and go, ample railroad 
facilities reaching quickly all portions of our common country, with 
an ideal summer and winter climate, with low cost of Hving, with 
millions of acres of untouched forest leading up to the very doors 
of the city, with navigable rivers reaching in all directions into 
these timber lands; second, the g^eat state of South Carolina to 
draw from and into which to ship all commodities, a state that 
holds the record of the largest production of com p>er acre, the 
largest production of cotton per acre, and which is second in 
spindles in cotton production, with unlimited water power, with 
a fertile soil; producing all of the farm crops; and with a truck- 
ing region which cannot be surpassed anywhere on the globe, either 
in variety, quality or quantity; and, when you remember that the 
story of this state and city has never been told, except from an 
historic standpoint, you can realise why it is the best commercial 
advertising proposition extant. 

We are teaching the people of Charleston and South Carolina to 
tell their story truthfully and well, so that the people in other 
states and cities may know of us and believe in us. 

I will tell you how we are preparing our advertising for 
Charleston, and this story will serve for the state as well, be- 
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cause the other cities in the state are taking hold and working 
with us. 

We are taking a moving picture film^ commencing with the virgin 
forest. In many places th4s land is undrained and there are mil- 
lions of acres of it where the water stands one to six inches deep 
the larger portion of the year, and it can be purchased at this 
time from $S to $10 per acre. We will show you the drainage 
conunission at work, digging main canals and laterals; then the 
lumbermen clearing the merchantable timber; the distilling of the 
turpentine from the stumps and limbs; the stump pullers and 
dynamite at work; the preparation of the soil; the planting of 
the crops; the cultivation; the harvesting; the marketing; — 
showing everything practically that is grown and marketed in the 
coastal section. Then the home life of the people; the schools, 
churches, residence and business streets, factories, wharves, water 
front, vessels coming, going, loading and unloading; the railway 
yards and trains, the sports (including fishing, surf bathing, hunt- 
ing, automobiling, with views of the splendid roads), flowers, gar- 
dens, points of historic interest (including the old Forts Moultrie • 
and Sumter), parks, and in fact every view that will serve to 
teach the people that in " South Carolina life is worth while." 

These films are being backed up by descriptive literature, touch- 
ing upon every point of interest, small leaflets being used and 
each subject treated separately. Copies of the films are being 
placed in comp>etent hands. These films will be sent in groups of 
three, one person in charge of each film; the three in charge of 
one manager, who will enter a given district, contract with moving 
picture shows several weeks in advance for as many days as will 
be necessary in the city or town to completely tell the story. 
Newspaper, window card, street car, and circular letter advertising 
will be used, in advance, calling attention to the pictures and the 
lecture and the literature, giving date and place. A system of 
securing names of interested people has been carefully worked out 
and these names are being turned into the hands of competent 
immigration men, who make it their business to follow up the 
work of the advance advertiser, the moving picture and literature 
men. 

Now, to back this up we have organized among our people a com- 
pany which, having taken over thousands of acres of undeveloped 
land, are carefully draining and preparing it for cultivation ; to sell 
to actual settlers only, never speculators, selling under a guarantee as 
to its value and usefulness, placing the farmers who come, in charge 
of competent agriculturalists who thoroughly understand the soil 
and the climate, so that no failures may be made; in fact safe- 
guarding the coming settlers in every way, carrying out the plan 
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that the truth is good enough^ and backing up the story by fur- 
nishing the actual goods. 

At the same time that we are talking to the farmer^ stock raiser, 
fruit grower and truck grower, we are telling an interesting story 
to the jobber and manufacturer, showing the manifold advantages 
possessed by Charleston and South Carolina; we are also carry- 
ing the story to the tourist and the home buyer, to those who desire 
a delightful all-the-year-around climate, to those who wish to edu- 
cate their children, to tfabse who love sports and out-of-door life in 
all its phases. 

There is no part of this program but what has been tried, 
weighed in the balance and not found wanting. Next year, at 
the annual meeting of the Ad Men, wherever it may be held, I 
hope to tell you the story of the accomplishments following the 
work outlined in this short sketch. 

Remarks by Mr. George B. Gallup, Boston. With regard to 
municipal advertising, we have been in New England quite con- 
vinced that some of the methods employed so successfully in the 
Southwest and West are not for us in the older cities. We have 
felt that to raise funds from the leading men to advertise was 
not for us to do. We have felt, on the other hand, that the proper 
thing for us to do was to raise and spend every dollar we could 
get in improving our cities. We believe in developing our cities 
until they are proper places for men, women and children to live 
in, and when that is done successfully, they will be the best possible 
cities in which to conduct manufacturing successfully. 

Now that differs somewhat from methods in the South. I appre- 
ciate those methods and know they are right for your interests, 
but you see you have n't the problems that we have of improper 
housing, of street building, and by re-creating an old municipality 
and changing it from th^ antiquated and obsolete to the modem on 
a plan understood by scientifically drilled men. We believe, if 
we have raised enough money to put cities in proper shape, we can 
then convince the manufacturer to spend the money to advertise 
his property, if he has the mind to increase commercial prosperity 
by advertising. 

• We believe the raising of a fund of $25,000 or $50,000 in the 
city of Boston, while it might bring a few manufacturing plants, 
would be a mistake; but we must improve our condition first. We 
believe that the plans we are now follo¥ang, beginning with the 
city plan which will probably be presented to the government in 
the next state legislature, is the right way to go about it for Boston. 
At the same time we feel that our manufacturers, stimulated by 
the knowledge that advertising men or scientific men of the highest 
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ideals are interested in the movement^ will be persuaded to adver- 
tise and thus bring back more money to Boston. We present that 
point of view here in New England^ but we don't mean to say it 
shall be followed throughout the country^ only in places similar 
to ours. But if you see some magazine and newspaper articles (as 
a matter of fact I think you have a copy of the 1915 Souvenir in 
which, in a single page I have tried to lay down these points 
briefly) if you see something emanating from Boston^ it will not 
be a criticism of the West and South, but as something to be fol- 
lowed in New, England. 



THE NEW ENGLAND POINT OF VIEW ON 
MUNICIPAL PUBLICITY 

Paper bt Ernest L. Waitt, Industrial Secretary, 
FiTCHBURo, Mass. 

This subject may be approached in two distinctly different ways 
— by a discussion of New England's hearty response to the appeals, 
of Western cities, and its outpouring of men and money for their 
development, as a result of the generous advertising of their re- 
sources and advantages — or, by a discussion of New England's very 
peculiar attitude toward its own development and toward any project 
for making its own resources and advantages known to the world. 

Ever since the day when Greeley first directed the thoughts of 
our youth toward the Western plains. New England has sent a 
vast amount of brain and brawn, of capital and influence, to create 
and enrich the Western cities and towns. Railroads, mines, farms 
and irrigation canals have been made possible by our men and our 
money. The West is, in reality, only New England transplanted. 

To be sure, in the process of transplanting there seems to have 
been absorbed into the systems of these New Englanders who have 
gone West a germ or " something " that has transformed their 
ingrrowing conservatism into an outbursting optimism. lit has 
created a spirit of aggressiveness, of getting-out-of-the-rut-iveness, 
of willingness to be original and daring, that has been a source of 
constant amazement to the old folks at home. 

The traditions that governed these New Englanders in all their 
doings while in their home town were forgotten when they went 
West, and they struck out for themselves, paying no attention to the 
admonitions of their families as to how father and grandfather and 
great-grandfather did their daily tasks of life. 

The result is that the West is merely a reborn New England, 
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developed and dominated by the progressive men who have gone 
out from here to build up and to advertise the cities and the won- 
derful districts of which we read. 

So the matter of municipal publicity from the New England 
point of view presents two angles — the attitude of those who have 
gone West and who are making the glories of their adopted cities 
known to the world by wide and diversified publicity^ and> on the 
other hand^ the attitude of those New Englanders who have re- 
mained at home^ who have preserved and continued to worship 
all the traditions since their great-great-grand-dads came over in 
the ** Mayflower," and who have taken delight, apparently, in ex- 
tolling the historic antiquities of their municipalities while they 
allowed their conservatism and their fear of establishing a prece- 
dent to strangle their industrial and comn^ercial development 

It is a lamentable fact that all of the publicity that the stay-at- 
home New Englanders have been responsible for has, until very 
recently, been solely with regard to the glories of the dim and 
distant past. I am not belittling the value to a city of a noble 
history, or a proud record on the pages that tell of wars and of 
conquests. I would not underrate the value to New England of 
the memories of its noble men and women of the past, or the part 
its citizens played in the great- events that have made history. I 
would not for a moment decry the importance of our ancient and 
historic buildings. 

But to any person who is trying hard to place a New England 
city on the industrial map of the world by means of publicity, 
the point of view of the New Englander who has remained at home 
is a thing wondrous in its perversity, disheartening by its slavery 
to the traditions of the grandfathers, and chUling in its frigidity 
toward anything that is out of the time-worn rut The New Eng- 
land point of view on municipal publicity is like the heathen Chinee 
— peculiar. 

The Western cities have adopted such businesslike methods for 
letting the world know of their opportunities that now the weekly 
and monthly magazines are making a specialty of municipal adver- 
tising. As far east as the line that divides New York State from 
New England, municipal advertising in magazines and newspapers 
has been carried on with great success. Ask any citizen of Buffalo, 
Wilkesbarre, Memphis, Des Moines, Topeka, Spokane or Seattle 
what he thinks of this form of municipal publicity, and he will 
point to the thousands of letters received and the hundreds of 
new industries obtained solely as a result of thus putting their city 
on the map. These Western cities think nothing of spending ten 
to fifty thousand dollars for advertising in magazines alone, and 
each and every one of them says that it pays, and pays handsomely. 
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• No one out there ever thinks of graft in this connection^ or that 
the money is wasted^ and no one hangs back and refuses to do his 
share with the plea of " What is there in it for me ? " or the fear 
that someone else may get a little benefit from the advertising. 
They put their shoulders to the wheel and work for the good of 
the city. 

But the line that divides New York State from New England 
seems to make as broad a line of demarcation as that between a 
standpat Republican and a free silver Democrat. In New Eng- 
land^ when anyone argues that his city's commercial or other ad- 
vantages should be advertised as are those of the West^ the bare 
suggestion causes heart failure^ there is an outcry at the " enormous 
sum " it is proposed to expend^ and a feeling of dread arises lest 
some citizen whose grandfather came over in the steerage instead of 
in the " Mayflower " may get a little increased trade. 

The New England point of view on municipal publicity was well 
shown in Boston a few years ago when one of our good newspaper 
men was made the official city boomer. He was given $50,000 to 
spend in making Boston the best known city in the world. But so 
many citizens were afraid that the mayor might want to run for 
president or that some rival business firm would gain a new cus- 
tomer^ that the plan was abandoned. 

No New England city, except Boston, so far as I can learn, is 
doing anything in the most important field of publicity, municipal 
advertising on a large scale. A few have their own local maga- 
zines, but they are purely local and their value in advertising the 
city where it should be advertised is more or less of a debatable 
question. 

When you tell a New Englander that it costs $8700 for adver- 
tising the city of Buffalo in one issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and that Buffalo is now being advertised in nearly every issue 
of that paper, he looks at you in wild-eyed horror. His conserva- 
tism takes a death grip on his heart and his knees shake together 
to think of all that money being wasted, — but Buffalonians declare 
it is the greatest thing they have done for their city since the 
World's Fair. 

The New England idea of municipal publicity is to get up a 
little two-sheet folder, costing perhaps $10 a thousand, and to 
send out two thousand of these during a period of four years. 
Then, unless there has been a great rush of new industries and an 
overwhelming increase in population, the citizens meet in formal 
session and declare that advertising does n't pay. The man who 
would, at the present time, suggest spending $10,000 to advertise a 
New England city would be regarded as a candidate for the asylum. 

This is n't because the people here don't believe in it, for they do. 
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It is n't because they have n't got the money, for they have, — 
tons of it. 

It is n't because they have n't got the goods to advertise, for they 
have, — better goods, better opportunities and better advantages 
for industries and for people than most of the widely advertised 
cities of the West. It is only because their ultra-conservatism, their 
fanatical worshiping of traditions and their terrible fear of doing 
something that they have never done before has given them a jaun- 
diced eye and has narrowed their horizon. 

But, let me tell you, New Englanders are waking up. They 
are feeling the effects of the activity throughout the West and they 
realize now that the battle for industrial supremacy has reached 
the critical stage where they must arise and defend themselves. 
They have waited so long that they can now see the whites of the 
eyes of the invaders and it is now " Up and at them ! " 

They have been forced to realize that they must show to the 
rest of the world the side of New England that has never before 
been made known, that in addition to its wonderful history and 
its time-worn traditions we have here the skilled mechanics, won- 
derful artisans, mighty brains and boundless industrial opportuni- 
ties that no other section of the country can hope to equal. They 
have been here all the time, but their light has been hidden behind 
the stone wall of our conservatism. New England is waking up. 

The very fact that this subject is being discussed is an evidence 
of it. I am the representative of an ultra-conservative New Eng- 
land city that has but recently discovered itself, that has awakened 
to the great possibilities it has for growth, that has learned to its 
own amazement how much better it is than other cities. As a result 
the city of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has jumped upon the indus- 
trial map of the world with both feet, and it proposes to make 
noise enough about it to be heard around the globe. And it is 
going to have some good company, for Boston and Springfield, 
Holyoke, Pittsfie]d, Bangor and all the rest of the live ones are 
jumping on that map, too. 

None of them has dared, as yet, to make the plunge into the 
deep waters of magazine publicity, but it is coming. We believe 
in it, but our red fighting blood has n't fully recovered as yet from 
the ice-cold clutch of that ultra-conservatism that has held us in 
its embrace for 300 years. But the signals are set for a clear 
tra^k ahead, and we are getting up steam. We are going to let 
the rest of the world know we are awake at last. 

Remarks by the Chairman. I might tell you something of the 
co-operation received here in New England in connection with a 
very interesting form of local publicity. You all know, of course^ 
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that twelve years ago Gov. Frank W. Rollins of New Hampshire 
established the Old-Home Week reunion idea^ and this happy 
thought of the little towns and small cities throughout the Granite 
State calling home their absent sons and daughters from the West 
and South every year was taken up enthusiastically all through 
that beautiful summer vacation state. It persists there to this 
day^ and was copied later in Massachusetts^ and more than a hundred 
of our towns in the old Bay State regard it as one of the most de- 
lightful institutions. The point I wish to make is this^ that much of 
the work and planning has invariably been undertaken by the ladies. 
They have been the first to volunteer their services, and it has come 
to be an axiom in New England that the Old-Home Week celebra- 
tion, like the church and Sunday newspaper, owe their existence 
largely to the public-spirited ladies of New England ; so I am very 
glad to see that some of our lady friends have been interested enough 
in our discussion this morning to join us at this meeting. 

Remarks by Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe, Director of the Southern 
Commercial Congress. No matter how ultra-conservative a com- 
munity may be " the man with the message can get heard " ; and 
it is true in Boston. For years I have studied the figures of 
Boston, and you men have suddenly — not suddenly but gradu- 
ally — come to the realization that notwithstanding the magnificent 
energy that made Boston, and that led New England to contribute 
to the West, and in some small measure to the South, Boston was 
steadily going down. It was losing its position as a power, but this 
thing that we are doing in Boston these four days is in itself 
a splendid endorsement of the skill of you fellows here to put 
Boston back onto the map, because these four days are making his- 
tory for Boston, and the peculiar history that emphasizes Boston 
as up to the minute all over the United States. Whereas many of 
us as we have gone on through, the years and have seen that decline, 
felt that possibly the life of Boston as a great leader was doomed. 
But you men of vision, not more than 600 we will say in this enor- 
mous city, had the idea that things were not as they should be, 
that things could be changed. 

The Southern Commercial Congress id only a name for a move- 
ment which is a movement for truth, to bring together all the 
forces of the South in order that we may set forth before the 
nations of the world her resources, possibilities, developments, 
opportunities of the South. Now the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress is not a director of this or that effort, it is a heaper-up of 
every effort. South Carolina, North Carolina, every one of the 
sixteen states for everything that counts for good, is the work of 
the Southern Commercial Congress. 
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Then we take all that is done by methods that might be called 
skillful^ at any rate successful^ — we have in three years started 
a big current of thought that shall nullify that wrong current of 
thought that for three generations has been in the minds of the 
people of the United States of that region down there. You take 
the great New England book that told this story of the black man^ 
and it was a sad^ frightful story^ but there are millions of people 
who believe that book to have been a correct portrayal of uni- 
versal conditions throughout the entire South. You know the 
book^ " Uncle Tom's Cabin^" that lingers in people's minds as 
a true interpretation of universal conditions. These reports o*. 
disease and lynchings do the same. They are no more true than 
if we were to consider the whole of New England murderous 
because one Jesse Pomeroy had a weapon in his pocket. And you, 
in your magnificent campaign for the right understanding of New 
England^ — by the way, I was presented when I registered with 
a volume called " New England/' and on the last page of this 
volume what do you say? You say that that book is intended 
first to make the New Englander believe in New England. And 
so the Southern Commercial Congress aims to make 25,000,000 
people of the South believe in its destiny, and then go out and 
make 90,000,000 of men reverse their judgment of the South. It 
is the greatest single effort of the century! We have set ourselves 
the task of changing 90,000,000 minds, and we shall do it! 

The executive committee of the Southern Commercial Congress 
is made up of nine, and is usually chosen from those comparatively 
near Nashville. There are two directors and a Board of Gov- 
ernors in each State and the State lines are distinctly kept. For 
instance, on the 1st of January we usually start a train out of 
Washington to go through the sixteen states. That will take 
eight weeks. In each State we usually hold two or three meetings. 
These will be branch meetings of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress; the purpose will be to preach the gospel of the Congress 
and also to bring together a vast representative body of men 
at the national meeting April 8, 9 and 10. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion, interesting remarks 
on different phases of the subject-matter of the meeting were 
made by William Clendennin, who has had charge of the publicity 
departments of Kansas City, San Antonio and Memphis, and is 
shortly to perform similar work in Montgomery, Ala. ; A. C. Floyd 
of Memphis, Tenn. ; J. R. Babcock of Dallas,^ Texas ; A. C. Young 
of Iowa, and others well known in the ranks of municipal and 
state publicity managers. 
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Second Meeting — Century Club 

August Four — 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, Boston, Chairman 



ADVERTISING ATLANTIC CITY 

Paper by Mr. George S. LeKhart^ Secretary-Director of the 
Atlantic Publicity Bureau. 

Representing a city which spends a half million dollars annually 
year-in and year-out for publicity, I am a champion of judicious 
liberal advertising and consider it a great pleasure and privilege 
to address you. Atlantic City greets Boston to-day, and its Publicity 
Bureau extends to this organization of trained advertisers and 
publicity specialists a hearty invitation to hold its next convention 
by the sea in order to observe how Atlantic City applies your 
methods of advertising and achieves the rewards of publicity. 

Our phenomenal success as a world-resort is due in large 
measure to the power of a discerning press, which you gentlemen 
here ably represent; the perennial visitors and occasional tourists, 
who are always the very best of advertisers; and last, but not 
least, our great allies, the physicians and the railways. Each and 
all of these friendly forces have contributed to our record-breaking 
publicity campaign for many years and helped place Atlantic City 
in a class all by itself as the greatest municipal exponent of suc- 
cessful advertising. 

If "competition is the life of trade," then advertising is the 
success of business. Business advertising embraces individuals, 
corporations, communities and .countries and, judiciously applied, 
has made them famous and fortunate. Advertising is publicity 
and publicity is advertising. All advertising is good — but some 
of it is much better than others. Keeping everlastingly at it with 
the application of judicious methods is sure to bring success to 
the advertiser of merit. 

Newspapers and magazines are the most popular modem agencies 
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for obtaining publicity^ but there are many other methods of ad- 
vertising, each and all of which must be selected with care in 'indi- 
vidual cases to obtain the desired result. Each business, each com- 
munity must of necessity advertise along the lines best suited to 
its requirements, and having done this intelligently the Goddess of 
Fortune will smile upon the suitor for her favor who fulfills her 
requirements and makes good the promises set forth in the pub- 
lished proposal. 

Attractive, timely, truthful and catchy advertising will bring 
sure returns in any line of business. An examt)le of this may 
be cited in the catch line of some of our local hotels used in New 
York publications, " Three hours from Broadway to the Board- 
walk,** which has resulted in thousands of desirable Gothamites 
discovering and patronizing Atlantic City. 

The Publicity Bureau does not receive one cent from the munici- 
pality. Its maintenance fund is derived from annual subscriptions 
by the hotels and business men and ranges from ten to a thousand 
dollars a year. 

Our principal industry — the hotel business, catering to hu- 
manity's health and pleasure — is not equaled anywhere on earth. 
This is no " side line," but our main stock in trade. Our thousand 
hotels and boarding houses care comfortably for over 300,000 
visitors daily during the summer season and from one to two hun- 
dred thousand daily during the Lenten and Eastern period. 

Gigantic strides have marked our progress and prosperity the 
past decade. I know of no other city in the United States which 
has kept pace with us along all lines of municipal growth and 
improvement. Although only fifty-six years mark the history of 
Atlantic City, it has far outstripped scores of enterprising towns 
one or two centuries old. And we are only beginning to " find " 
ourselves as a city. 

The Publicity Bureau is one of the live-wire assets of Atlantic 
City. Of this agency a California specialist writes: " The Publicity 
Bureau is doing a splendid work. You are certainly getting results 
as mighty few places in the country are getting them. Considering 
the small cost I have no hesitancy in saying that Atlantic City is 
getting the best results in convention work in America — a work 
that no other city in America can duplicate." 

And what are these results? Total number of conventions in 
the past five years over 700, with nearly 200 of them in 1910, 
and about the same booked for this year. 

It is not the policy of the Publicity Bureau to buy up or bribe 
conventions to come here by oflFering them a bonus or promising 
them many things they do not get — as is the practice of some 
other cities to their ultimate sorrow — but we do aid them in 
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various necessary wavs^ and we do guarantee them success and 
satisfaction. 

Since the Bureau was established in 1906^ a million pieces of 
Atlantic City literature were distributed by it all over the world; 
the Secretary-Director traveled 100,000 miles on the resort's busi- 
ness and extended 6000 convention invitations to various organiza- 
tions to meet there. The past five years the Bureau has raised 
and expended nearly one hundred thousand dollars for publicity 
and conventions. In addition to the literature it has distributed, 
the money it has expended and the conventions it has directly 
and indirectly brought and handled since its inception tens of 
thousands of visitors have been induced to come to the resort fpr 
the first time, either individually or collectively at these conven- 
tions, and millions of dollars have been left here by them — all of 
which would have gone elsewhere had the Publicity Bureau not 
been on the job. 

Last year New York City had 125 conventions and Chicago S05. 
Compare these metropolitan centers and the lavish Support they 
give exclusively for convention work with Atlantic City's 198 
gatherings in 1910, and you will readily see that we are in a 
class all by ourselves. 

To sum up the entire matter — our wonderful success is due to 
hard work and judicious advertising. 



MUNICIPAL PUBLICITY 
Paper by Mr. Granville M. Hunt, Washington, D. C. 

The object of municipal publicity is twofold. First, to secure 
in the respective municipalities profit-paying industries, thereby 
increasing the volume of money in circidation in the particular 
community, and thereby increasing the profits of the individual 
merchant. Second, which is the result of the first, increased 
population. 

The first proposition, that of securing industries, results in the 
providing of employment for idle labor, thus reducing the need 
for eleemosynary institutions, which means funds available for the 
expansion of the material welfare of the community. 

The question as to how best to advertise a community and its 
advantages is still a mooted one. Some cities are devoting double- 
page spreads in the magazines and periodicals to the exploitation 
of their advantages. Other cities, through their civic organizations, 
such as Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and Citizens' 
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Associations^ are sending missionaries in the field of commercial 
activity who are personally and by word of month explaining to 
prospective business men who are looking for favorable sites to 
locate^ the advantages of the particular location for the particular 
needs of each particular industry. Quite a number of munici- 
palities have purchased building sites for manufacturers^ advan- 
tageously located^ which are oflFered free, some trade bodies goin^ 
so far as to take up a certain amount of the stock of prospective 
industries as an additional inducement These are undoubtedly 
winning propositions and have resulted most advantageously to 
those communities whose citizens are broad-minded and liberal 
enough to see the advantages that naturally accrue from increased 
industrial activities. 

Washington, D. C, occupies a peculiar position in the com- 
mercial world. It is, as you all know, and I say this in the 
presence of the live wires of commercial activity, the City Beau- 
tiful. Washington is fast gaining a reputation throughout the 
world as the' home of literature, art, and social life. Through our 
Chamber of Commerce we will shortly inaugurate a campaign to 
secure light and clean manufacturing concerns, not to be located 
in the city proper but in the outlying districts. We have in Wash- 
ington ample railroad and water transportation. At present the 
arrival of a steamer from the outer world is a matter of general 
interest We expect, within a few years, to change this. It is 
a well-known fact that Washington is the gateway to the South 
and it is through our portals that the raw material of the South is 
transported to the whirling mills and looms of the Northland. 
Just south of the city, on the other side of the Anacostia River, is 
sufficient ground for the establishment of thousands of factories 
with a magnificent water front and railroad transportation. A 
committee is actively engaged in the preparation of a propaganda 
for the purpose of bringing these advantages of Washington to the 
attention of the people of the United States. The method to be 
employed for this purpose will be the use of both printer's ink 
and missionary work. In their advertisements will appear the vital 
statistics covering a period of twenty years, the minimum and 
maximum temperature for the same period, the rainfall in the sur- 
rounding territory and such other matter as may be of general 
interest to the people we hope to reach. In starting this propa- 
ganda, we are going to stick strictly to the truth and no highly 
colored prospectuses will be issued. A committee has appointed a 
Press Agent to prepare material for the press. This Press Agent 
will, from time to time, prepare articles descriptive of Washington 
from the residential standpoint. There are in Washington a large 
number of palatial homes. Our streets are broad stretches of 
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asphalt lined on either side with the very best specimens of the 
forest which will make the Press Agent's task an easy one. The 
committee has also^ in course of preparation^ a book of colored 
views of Washingtpn^ which we believe will give the people of the 
United States a fair idea of the beauties of the Capital City. 

The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce on Conventions^ 
of which I have the honor to be Chairman, is actively engaged in 
the convention field. Correspondence is being had with the officers 
of the various convention-holding bodies throughout the United 
States^ and in many instances a representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce is sent to the convention eity to lay before the body 
the advantages of Washington from a convention standpoint. A 
card index is being maintained, in which are given the name of the 
organization, the frequency of their conventions, the number of 
delegates, the estimated number of visitors, and the length of the 
meeting. All correspondence from the Conventions Committee is 
enclosed in an envelope, the lower half of which is taken up with 
a view of the Capitol and the Washington Monument in the dis- 
tance, together with reading matter to the effect that Washington, 
D. C, is the " City of Homes," " The Logical Conventions City," 
" Has more to interest you than any other city on earth," " You 
have helped to make it what it is, come and let us show you how 
your money has been spent." In addition to the use by the Con- 
ventions Committee of these envelopes the merchants of Wash- 
ington are co-operating in this direction and quite a number are 
using similar envelopes for their outside correspondence. 

In conclusion, I want to say that successful municipal publicity 
requires the active energetic effort of strong purposeful men. The 
constant dripping of water on the granite block will eventually bore 
a hole; so will constant, everlasting, and never-ceasing hustle 
bring success. Those who are engaged in this work should con- 
centrate their minds and best energies in this direction to the 
exclusion of every other consideration save the Almighty and 
their families. 



MUNICIPAL AND STATE PUBLICITY 

Paper bt Mr. Edwin L. Quarles, Baltimore 

The lines along which we want to work in Baltimore are these: 
We have in round numbers probably twenty organizations, all of 
which are more or less primitive in their functions, civic and com- 
mercial bodies. It was found, however, that probably Baltimore 
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was not being talked about enough; that its activities and advan- 
tages were not being held up before the attention of the nation 
as they should be. 

I want Baltimore to have a sort of allotment of functions to 
these various bodies. Now, I am a thorough believer in the con- 
solidation of these efforts so far as it will go, but in cities as large 
as Baltimore/ Boston, Philadelphia, various representative bodies 
are almost necessary. It is a very hard thing in a large town 
to consolidate all those efforts. I think one thing that is working 
against the efficiency of commercial bodies is just that duplication 
of effort. If you have a Merchants & Manufacturers Association, 
a Travelers & Merchants Association and a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Board of Trade and a dozen other things in the town and there 
isn't a common understanding among those bodies as to what 
their functions are, a whole lot of things are going to be left 
undone, simply because it is not understood it is one of the or- 
ganization's specific duties to attend to that one thing. 

Now, the object of the Greater Baltimore Committee is pri- 
marily that of publicity for Baltimore. We can't be said to be 
in the business of getting conventions, of locating great factories, 
or of doing any one specific thing. We are going to seize every 
opportunity to have Baltimore's claims upon the American public 
as an industrial and home city insistently made, and we have no 
specific method outlined so far for doing that. 

I think we have got to have a revolution in commercial organ- 
ization work in all our cities looking toward the consolidation of 
effort but the segregation of functions. Now, how are we going 
to do this in Baltimore? 

I want to say for the encouragement of you folks here that 
need money for this purpose that Baltimore has $25,000 a year 
subscribed already, without making any special effort but to send 
out some cards. The surface hasn't been scratched yet, the rail- 
roads and institutions — why, when I get down to business we are 
going to get $50,000 a year to spend in publicity. I want our 
slogan to be, " Activity at home and publicity abroad," and when 
we have accomplished the first half of our slogan there will be no 
trouble to get the news carried in the papers and publications of 
the country. But we can't begin with a Press Bureau to send 
out a lot of stuff periodically unless there is something behind it 
I advocate the buying of white space in the different magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers. These are two efforts that should be 
made jointly, and I think there are many opportunities for cities 
to get what we call " free publicity." There ought to be a great 
deal of free publicity for these activities in the papers of the cities 
in which those activities are made. I believe that we are going 
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to have a sort of revolution before long in, the ethics of newspaper 
publication^ just along that very line. 

Such organization represents the interests of a newspaper just 
as it represents the interests of every other citizen of a com- 
munity^ and my idea is that the securing of a convention or factory 
or the raising of $50^000 is a first-rate story for every newspaper. 

Remarks bjr Mr. Paul M. Rea, Charleston^ S. C. I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the discussions of this section 
on Tuesday and to-day^ and I feel some diffidence in taking part 
in the discussion as I am not a commercial secretary^ but I am 
very much interested in civic development and municipal publicity 
and I believe in some ways the field has not been scratched. 

On Tuesday^ Mr. Gallup spoke of his feeling that Boston^ before 
undertajdng a higUy organized campaign of publicity^ should first 
take stock of its resources and bring things up to a better standard. 
The same idea occurred in Mr. Waitt's discussion of Fitchburg^ and 
again in what I heard from Baltimore to-day. 

In working with Mr. McKeand of Charleston^ South Carolina^ 
I have advocated those things. As I understand business I believe 
that if you would put upon the market a manufactured article^ 
you will first examine the article pretty carefully to be sure the 
article will stand up after it is put on the market and in the 
same way a town should carefully take stock of its condition before 
advertising itself. I believe, that the rawest community^ sleepy 
Southern town or conservative New England city should take 
account of stock in order that you may know what remains to 
be done to bring the thing up to scratch. 

Now, when you have taken stock of the resources of a com- 
munity, your next problem is to find the means of approaching 
the people — primarily the people of the town itself and second 
people outside of the town. There is very little said about how 
the people of any community are to be made thoroughly aware of 
the resources of their town and I believe that the key to a live 
publication is to begin with the children. There is no place where 
you can get so much results as by giving to a child in the public 
school a problem to work upon. The child becomes interested, talks 
about it at home to his father, mother and brothers and sisters, and 
they become interested and that whole family is educated in edu- 
cating that child. 

I believe it is a serious defect in our educational system to 
educate our children in a host of subjects while we omit the most 
important , subject — local resources. I believe no child should 
graduate from the public schools of the great city or small town 
without knowing the resources of that community. 
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Now, in a small citjj like Fitchburg most of the people know- 
that some of her factories are the largest in the world. But when 
we get a city anjrwhere from 25,000 to 50,000 most of the people 
don't realize these facts. Now, grant my assmnption for a moment 
that the school children are the ones to begin with, to reach in the 
community. How are you going to reach the school children? 

I am not an advertiser, I am not a commercial secretary, but 
I am the director of a Natural History Museum. I believe that 
such an institution in a city of moderate size is not in a position 
to specialize very highly. New York is perfectly able to support 
very extensive museums, but I don't believe Dallas, Texas, can, 
but I do believe Dallas, Texas, is able to support a clearing house 
for progress. I want to see a municipal museum supported by 
taxpayers' money, and I want to see it do that by pure scientific 
work and by investigation. For instance, the farmer ought to be 
able to go there and find an exhibit showing the damage done by 
the bow weevil and the brown tail moth and how to find those 
things. 

I am simply considering this as an example of the class of 
institution you ought to find to co-operate with your work. I 
would suggest if you could find any institution which could get 
at your public school children, if you can get such an institution 
to put such an exhibit into the schools of the town you will have 
the whole town educated inside of one year. 

I would suggest that the commercial business people co-operate 
with such institutions as museums run on this basis and that is 
what I am trying to do with the Charleston Museum. I want it 
run in such a manner as to have it finally regarded by the com- 
munity as a clearing house for progress. For instance, bring a 
lot of immigrants down to South Carolina. One might be inter- 
ested in trucking, another might be interested in cotton and so on. 
We can say to these people, — now before we take you out you 
can go to this museum and when you get there you will see an 
exhibit of the truck industry. You will also find statistics of the 
raising of those crops, where the market is, what methods of 
transportation, and then in the next section you will find the 
exhibit of another line of industry, the timber for instance, what 
the quality is and samples of it, how you can get it transported, 
and when those things have been shown, you can say, now to- 
morrow there will be five trips over five sections of tiie country 
about here. Then when they go out there they will have some 
intelligence and appreciation of it. 

In the course of discussion interesting talks were made by Mr. 
Willard R. Messenger, Secretary of the Bronx Transit Association^ 
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New York; Mr. W. T. Dabney of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce^ and several other well-known publicity pushers. 

Before adjourning^ the meeting nominated from the floor^ at 
the suggestion of the Chairman^ the following gentlemen to serve 
as a committee to arrange for a Department of Municipal and 
State Publicity at next year's convention: J. R. Babcock (Chair- 
man)^ Dallas; G. Grosvenor Dawe, Washington, D. C. ; George 
S. Lenhart^ Atlantic City; Ernest L. Waitt, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Judge A. C. Floyd, Memphis; Governor Adolph A. Eberhart of 
Minnesota and F. B. Davison, Los Angeles. 

In declaring the session closed. Chairman Anderson said that 
three things had been very plainly demonstrated in the discussions 
of this department: First, that municipal and ^ state publicity is 
destined to be one of the most important phases of advertising in 
this country; second, that the future of the manager or secretary 
of the publicity bureau is exceedingly promising, and third, that 
it is the man behind the appropriation, rather than the size of the 
appropriation itself, that counts for the most in the final results. 
In other words, this department of advertising calls for the best 
and highest paid talent that the country can produce. 
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RETAIL ADVERTISING 
First Meeting — Elks' Hall 

August Two — 9.80 a, m. 

Mr. y. W. Tully, Boston, Chairinan 



REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

MORE important by far than any other form of advertisings 
whether we view it from the part it has in the distribution 
of necessities and luxuries^ from the part it has taken in 
making possible the modem newspapers, or whether we regard 
simply the astounding aggregate amount of money that is spent for 
retail advertising. The relation of the retail store to the community 
— the fact that 60% of the average household income is spent for 
food and clothing — makes the means and methods of retail adver- 
tising of the largest importance. 

I believe this meeting is the first national consideration of Retail 
Advertising held in this country. And yet retail advertising directly 
and daily affects millions of people, millions of homes and millions 
of dollars. A million dollars spent by one store in one year for 
advertising is no longer cause for comment. The retailer holds the 
key to distribution and his establishment is the gateway from the 
manufacturer to the homes. And yet, gentlemen, with all our 
progress in other directions, we have not proceeded very far in 
the organization and development of retail advertising. Generally 
speaking, it is weakly and wastefully done. It lacks horizon. It 
is wanting in proportion. It is far removed from the scientific 
formulation of which it is capable. The indictment lies against 
the retailer himself, who even to-day, I am speaking generally, is. 
still too much of a shopkeeper and not enough of a merchant 

But the retail advertising men themselves have not risen to 
their opportunities. Of course, the retail advertising manager is 
comparatively a recent evolution — so recent, in fact, that neither 
the retailer nor the advertising manager has yet comprehended ade- 
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quately his proper functions. Opportunity^ competition^ experience, 
however, are forcing more earnest attention and study of retail ad- 
vertising. This convention indicates it. 

The spirit of progressive achievement, the spirit of new worlds 
to conquer — the spirit of creation, the spirit of more business, 
bigger business, better business, is in the advertising departipent 
of a retail establishment. The hope for growth, the hope for profits, 
is in the advertising. Production, so called, badly organized as it 
is, is nevertheless far ahead of distribution. Distribution has lagged 
because it has not been specialized. When production functions are 
combined with distribution, that is, when buying and selling are 
combined, selling suffers, and selling lags. 

What the times call for — what merchants should demand of 
their advertising managers is specialized study of distributing 
methods, and they should do all in their power to help their 
advertising managers, for the more solid growth and permanent 
expansion of their business. 

The history of American Retailing, far short though it may be 
yet of its possibilities, is nevertheless a history of splendid 
achievement and of splendid service. And we can well profit 
from the experience of those who have had a captain's part in 
building up some of the notably great retail establishments of 
America. We are now to exchange experience and profit by them. 
It is our earnest hope that this first National Convention of Retail 
Advertising interests will be helpful in solving many of the more 
important advertising problems. It is hoped, still more, that it 
will open up to all, merchants and advertising men, the newer and 
larger conception of the function of retail advertising and the 
great power that is sleeping because not seen and not used. 

The plan of this Retail Convention is to consider the more impor- 
tant phases of Retajl Advertising. We are going after Substance^ 
not Form. The literature of Retail Advertising unfortunately 
deals principally with writing and typography. Important as 
these are, they nevertheless are vastly less important than the 
underlying advertising policies^ the advertising specifications that 
are incorporated in the merchandise itself. We are going to con- 
sider fundamental principles of publicity for specific conditions. 
We will hear and discuss some of the primary concepts and creative 
forces, 

The history of all great economic forces shows evolution. And 
Retail Advertising is changing from a secondary to one of the 
greatest primary forces in business. These aspects we shall con- 
sider here. 

We shall also take up the question of a permanent national 
organization of Retail Advertising Managers^ and later we shall 
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decide whether at this time to elect a Chainnan and a Secretary 
for the next National Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. 



FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MERCHANDISING 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 

By Mr. A. A. Christian^ of Gimbel Bros.^ Philadelphia 

I AM using as my platform the premise that business is to be 
done on the twentieth-century awakened plan^ which is not much 
but the Golden Rule re-enacted, 

I believe business — of course, closely, I am confined to talking 
of the retail general store business, but in this let me include all 
American businesses of size and strength — I believe business is 
now a science; not a seance, — that light, information, helpfulness 
are taking the place of juggling and darkness. 

The crook in business to-day is either an incompetent or is an 
ingrained knave. Either can find redemption in the reformation 
of learning better ways, or will find doom under the steam roller 
of progress. 

It 's a tried and proven formula — tried and not convicted of 
failure where the trial has been persistent and methods consistent. 
Advertising now comes in play — advertising, the last thing a 
business needs; the capstone of the fortress of success. 

We mustn't advertise that we desire to sell goods; we must 
advertise to crystallize people's hazy notions of their wants into 
a desire that brings them to us for goods; and, of course, to pre- 
sent the things we know the people need, or believe they should 
need. 

And the first step toward " merchandising the advertisement " 
is for over-weighted pilgrims to throw aside the weights and chains 
of perverted practice and to start light-hearted and unafraid for 
the goal of success. 

As an occasional " bargain " is a powerful drawing card, let na 
merchandise a bargain advertisement. Do not use ** value " as 
the ballahoo of your show, but as an accurate and exact measure- 
ment of fact Build on fact; live fact, demand fact of every em- 
ployee — dash aside all that maketh for a lie. 

A philosopher of advertising — groping after Truth — asked 
this : " Can a store truthfully advertise that it is selling goods 
at less than value ? Can the statement, for instance, ' two-dollar 
fabric for one dollar ' be truthful? " 
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And he waa answered this way: " The ups and downs of business 
frequently impel holders to sell godds at a loss. The value of any 
commodi^ can be accurately gauged by an expert. Now, then, if 
through anxiety, pressure, or actual calamity, a two-dollar article 
comes to us at a price justifying us to retail it at a dollar, the 
statement ' two-dollar value for one dollar ' is absolutely true, and 
it is the most impressive way to state the store's good fact." 

Advertising has come to be abused — to be used too largely 
as a bell sunmioning to an auction rather than to honestly, earnestly 
and impressively acquaint the public with goods the exchange of 
which for the public's money is true commerce and a benefit to all. 

If a store professes to do things that any thoughtful person 
can know are impossibilities — by reason of the merchant's stand- 
ing and capital and output; if every advertising utterance is a 
scream, of course it follows that no dependence can be placed 
in that store. 

If a store claims that everything it has is offered under real 
value, any person can be assured that the claim is an exaggeration 
or '' a shorter and uglier word." Bargains come as the accidents 
of trade, and if stores had nothing but bargains it would prove 
that chaos reigned in commerce, and all business would die. 

It is probably well within the bounds of truth to say that one- 
fourteenth of the average output of manufactured commodities, 
outside of iron and steel, is finally sold without profit or at a 
loss, becaase it can't be helped — sold to clear a factory, to empty 
a warehouse of short lots or a store of renmants; or sold with 
little regard for anything except that the holder needs some money 
quickly, and that tlie said holder is without bankable collateral or 
a friendly competent endorser. By tliese ways come bargains — 
and, conforming to the reasons that make selling at a loss imperative, 
goods so to be sold in a majority of cases are offered first to the 
very largest stores, because the very large store ia most able to 
buy quantities; the very large store is in best position to turn 
over quickly the needed sum of money; the very large store can 
so quickly distribute a big lot of goods as to not dangerously hurt 
market conditions — the seller, as a rule, wanting to remain in 
business and to keep conditions as good as possible. 

If a burnt child dreads the fire, the great body of American 
shoppers must be a shrinking blister — for advertising has fallen 
on evil days, and men who wouldn't for an instant pick your 
pocket are safely doing that very game through misrepresentation. 

The bungling store is the worst offender of all — worst thief 
of your money, worst impostor. 

The store that is an institution of straightforwardness is like- 
wise a courteous store — not unqouth to the shabby nor fawning to 
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the rich. The man or woman who waits upon you, barring the 
most seldom-happening lapses/ is clear-eyed and unafraid. His 
or her superior is reported to in a manner that conserves self- 
respect. Customers, rich or poor, are approached with the sole 
business purpose of filling your want, and courtesy is as natural 
as clean hands. 

I have first considered the advertising of a store's bargains be- 
cause that is an important part of a store's work — helpful if well 
done; dangerous if done slovenly. 

Let us be very practical. It is an ideal that store advertising 
can be done without price-list work; that the new and the beau- 
tiful, the useful and the practical can be exploited in story form 
and a great business can thus be built and kept growing. You who 
are confronted by comparison figures, you who are depended upon 
to do your utmost to keep business growing, know that, while hold- 
ing to absolute honesty and truth, you must blend the ideal with 
the practical. We must be alert and resourceful. The attention 
that cannot be attracted by a shout may be won by a song. 

Many stores in every city are trying to hold the public's atten- 
tion ; each trying to get its share of the business — or more than 
you think the other fellow's share should be. No community can 
long be held by platitudes or stories; no clientele can be kept 
expanding by etliical talks or pretty descriptive writing — almost 
every family has something of a problem in the question of making 
income equal outgo, and the store that is to grow by advertising 
must have its advertising of many-sided interest. It must be 
humanly interesting. 

The nose for news that makes a reporter worth while, or an 
editor successful, must be a still keener organ to ferret out the 
presentable points of a store. If the store advertiser is not versed 
in merchandise, a sales manager should be his pacemaker. 

Know goods.* Know them technically as far as possible; not 
that technical talk is good advertising. It is not. But to have 
the fullness of knowledge is to be equipped to write human-interest 
fashion of the goods to be presented. 

This knowledge of one's business is essential if a store is to 
hold the confidence of its public; if it is, in fact, to have a public. 
If even without technicality an advertiser makes an assertion about 
shoes that a shoe expert knows is buncombe, what is the result? 
The advertiser's work on lines unknown to the shoe-man is by 
him put down as equally worthless. You have lost a reader; have 
surely lost a believer. Somebody knows a great deal about one 
line; some one else of your possible readers knows all about an- 
other line — everything you touch on is an open book to somebody. 
To hold the good-will of a community of " Somebodies " the adver- 
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User most not offend the intelligence of any one " Somebody." 
Don't take it from this that an advertiser should be an essayist 
on his every subject — don't try to teach those who know more than 
you^ but do not state in even homely phrase things that to the 
expert are not facts. 

Do not exploit yourself — do not let yourself obtrude. Your 
store is the thing to make and keep famous. Never mind yourself; 
never work for self-glory — big personal successes are achieved 
by the men who never think of themselves at all, but whose whole 
effort, thought and aim are the solid upbuilding of his employers' 
interests. 



DISCUSSION 

In reply to various questions regarding honest advertising, 
standards of value, keeping up interest in special sales, charging 
off advertising to various departments, arguments used in ads, 
understating and overstating facts, etc., Mr. Christian's answers 
were in part as follows, each paragraph suggesting the topic 
under discussion: 

For instance on a particular waist made to sell at $S6 a dozen, 
which has been carried on the road by a traveling man a couple 
of months and did not .make a hit, so it was dropped off to sell 
at $12 a dozen. It is honest advertising to claim that it is a 
$4 waist being sold at $1, presuming it was sold at cost. 
Take a line of underwear, take an item of $9 nightgowns made to 
go in a dollar line. They are all intrinsically worth the same money, 
but some 4o not catch the public fancy, they are the same dollar 
nightgowns, but if you want to hurry them out because they linger 
tioo long, you certainly can call them dollar nightgowns and sell 
them at any price you please. You know in many lines the 
trickery of merchandising goods that are not made of intrinsic value 
but made to look like intrinsic value. A $S6 waist is reproduced in 
general form as a $22 or an $18 waist even and that is the chief 
trickery of advertising to get stuff that looks like something better 
than it is, that is, the lace is cheapened and cheapened all through, 
skinned of value and claiming value for that. The trouble in adver- 
tising does n't come in handling meritorious goods that for one 
reason or another have tumbled in value. You can't keep up the 
interest for six or ten days in a sale. Stores have too many sales. 
All the business of the store is selling. I believe in the very best 
and strongest presentation of the case for the opening of the sale 
and scratch your head for something for^ to-morrow. 

About the departments that need pulling up. There is a very 
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great diversity of principles in the division of advertising monej. 
Some store? relentlessly give a percentage based on the volume of 
each department to that department for advertising. I do not 
think that gives much leeway for development work. If you have 
a department that is not drawings that is hidebound^ you must 
put a little more than the average amount of attention and care 
to that department and try and get the thing moving. I do not 
think you should hold rigidly to percentage principles for days^ 
weeks or months, but I believe that the advertising of the year 
should be fairly divided among the departments. We arrive at 
that by watching the departments as we go along. As soon as 
the department is doing better the percentage of business drops 
and you get back something for your care and attention. There 
is nothing so vexing in a store as a department that don't go. I 
never worry about the charging of advertising. I try to sell 
the goods and let the book-keeping departments do the charging. 
I try to be fair to the various departments^ but I don't sit up 
nights to know where the advertising is to be charged. 

In regard to the policy of using the expression " value so' much," 

1 think if a store has anything that can really be sold below 
value^ it would strengthen the advertising to state the fact. Have 
co-operation with your buyers, as that will help you to get at the 
facts in the case. I think an under-statement in an ad is as 
bad as an over-statement. If you can sell a $4 waist for $1, 
say $4 for $1. I think that Idnd of thing comes very seldom, 
but there should always be co-operation between the advertis- 
ing man and the buyers. It should be one family, and I think 
the buyer will tell the truth about the thing just as naturally 
as he would answer a man outside of business. There are not 
many buyers who will not co-operate and try to live up to the 
policy set by the owners of the stores, or whoever makes the 
policy. In the question of the $4 for $1 we are getting on 
the hypothetical. We don't buy $4 waists to sell for $1. 
We get the $4 waist for $1 as a small proportion in a big 
job of stuff that the manufacturer wants to get rid of. He has 
40 dozen waists that were $9^ 20 dozen waists that were $12, 

2 dozen waists $16.50 and 4 waists that were $36. That is the 
way you get that stuff. You must eliminate the extraordinary and 
average the balance. If you have S waists that were $4 waists 
and 397 that were more or less valuable, don't put too much stress 
on the $4 waist in the advertising. Let's be reasonable. It 
seems to me that it is a fair way to sell everything that pertains 
to women in a way you would sell to your mother. Would you go 
to your mother and say, ** They are going to sell $4 waists for 
$1 at the store; come down and bring sister Nan and all of 
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them " ? Would you say that if there were only 4 waists in 400 ? 
I don't think you would. 

I want to make one further statement about values. Supposing 
there is a line of dress goods selling at $2, no question about 
its beings as the season goes^ a $2 fabric^ and supposing origi- 
nally there were 28 colorings. You had sold out all the good 
ones, some of the medium ones and those left are the undesirable. 
I should say it was all right to say it was a $2 fabric, but give 
a list of the colorings, the colorings being the undesirable features 
of the stuff. Then when a woman comes and looks at the goods she 
cannot say she was brought in on misrepresentation. If a woman 
is willing to be just a speck out of fashion for the sake of saving 
half her money — and a lot of people have to — she may be very 
content to buy this good fabric say at half price or some fair big 
reduction. But don't advertise it as if it Was a grand and glorious 
opening of the whole line of goods, $2 goods for $1, for when 
a woman comes and finds there is no black or navy blue or three or 
four of the leading colors she thinks badly of you. I would rather 
not have quite as many people come in to the store as to have so 
many people come to the store and cuss me when they go out. 
Some of the advertisements that crowd a store are the most ex- 
pensive. A disappointed crowd or individual — I do not mean to 
wait a few minutes to be served, I do not mean that — but discon- 
tented for cause, are rung in by a big bell to poorly served facts. 
Don't do it because the next week you have to use bigger type, 
and if the paper won't print it as big as you want it have them 
chisel out the type, for you will have to use big letters to get 
response and your advertising appropriation grows and the busi- 
ness does n't I would rather the business would grow. I do not 
think in any affair of life one is obliged to tell the whole truth, 
but I do believe that all you tell should be the truth. Tell enough 
of the truth to make a good story. In presenting anything you 
pick out the best to present, and in this matter of a $4 waist, as 
I explained, that is a very small item, a small ripple in a big pond, 
and does n't amount to anything. I never saw a large lot of $4 
waists for $1. 

Mr. A. W. Gammaoe, Proprietor of Gammage's Department 
Store, London, England. I think in this matter of the $4 waist it 
comes to this. If you have value enough you are riffht in saying it 
is a $4 waist. You know you can make a waist for $1 and call it a 
$4 waist. My experience is that the public are not fools, you can 
take them in once but they do not come into your store again. It 
is a matter of judgment and the buyer should be the judge. If he 
has a waist that is worth that money, he is right in making that 
statement. 
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I was interested in Mr. Christian's paper^ but I think there might 
be one or two other points of interest. One that he did not speak 
on is the personality point. I lay great stress on the personality 
point. I think one name should be better known than the others. 

Another point is the matter of doing advertising. Our first adver- 
tisement cost three shillings and now we spend SSftOO pounds 
a year. I look upon advertising for business as a farmer does 
his fertilizer^ the better the fertilizer you put in your ground the 
better crop you will get, the more money you put into your adver- 
tising the greater will be your results. I say advertising is a 
good fertilizer, the more you spend the better the newspapers will 
like you. 

Ads, I believe, should be truthful. You know you have a gentle- 
man in America called ** Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford." I think 
the English method is best to go slow but sure. We have a news- 
paper in England called John Bull, I don't know its politics, but 
it always voUeys forth this statement, " If you see it in John Bull, 
it is so." I hke to have the people say, " If you see it is Gam- 
mage's, it is so." If you say it is a $4 waist and it is, no 
matter what price you may sell it at, if you can get people to 
believe it, you will get success. 

Mr. Christian says that it is fine advertising to have an open 
door. I keep mine open all day and would all night if I could, 
so people will walk in, and then we try to sell them something. 

There are more ways of advertising a retail store than by spend- 
ing money in newspapers and magazines. Get yourself well talked 
about. This is the advice I give you. Make friends with the 
press, get them on your side, and you will get many an advertise- 
ment which will help and be of more value to you than the best 
newspaper advertising. I try in all ways to get my name well 
known whether it is praise or otherwise. There is another way 
of advertising. Be a fighter, be a bulldog and we find that the 
British people like a fighting man. I have had some very big 
fights in lawsuits on the question of price maintenance. It cuts a 
figure in England and probably does in America and is the bother 
of my life but I always cut the price the lowest I can. I buy from 
all over the world and if I can sell a $1 fountain pen for 75 
cents and make a profit I make a fine advertisement of it and sell it. 
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THB FUNDAMENTALS OF INTRODUCTORY 
ADVERTISING 

By GeorOe Hough Perry^ New York 

It seems lumecessary to waste any of our time in emphasizing 
the importance of introductory advertising. In these swift days 
of ours the success of a new enterprise may actually depend upon 
the manner with which it makes itself known to the public. 

There was a time when merchants thought it the part of dignity 
and good business merely to open up the new shop^ hang up the 
sign, issue some small and perfunctory notices, and trust to the pub- 
lic to find out for itself what sort of store it was. They scorned 
the arts of advertising. 

The world is as willing as ever — perhaps even more willing to- 
day than in Emerson's time — to beat its pathway to what it wants. 
But, first of all, it must be taught that the thing it wants is there. 
The public is too busy, nowadays, to go a-hunting for that which is 
thrust on its attention from every side. The prosaic pages of Dun 
and Bradstreet show the failure of many deserving enterprises that 
passed into the realm of the forgotten while waiting for the recog- 
nition and appreciation that did not come. So, as an essential pre- 
liminary to having that pathway beaten to your door, you must 
inform the public that the door is open, and convince the public that 
profitable matters wait beyond it. 

The task of informing and interesting a cold and cynical world 
as to the merits of a totally new enterprise is one of the most diffi- 
cult that can confront the advertising man. Yet its very difficulty 
has a fascination and an inspiration. 

The problem is much simplified if it is merely a new department 
or a new store building that is to be opened by a long established 
house. Yet even in such case there is plenty of room for trouble. 
The hardest task of all is the opening of a new line of goods, a new 
store or a new enterprise in a city where its sponsors are wholly 
unknown. This being the most difficult task, let us take it for con- 
sideration, as its greater problems will include all the lesser ones. 

In such a case, we come, unless we arrange it otherwise, before 
a public that neither knows us nor is passionately desirous of know- 
ing us. The best you can expect from your audience at the begin- 
ning is a passive indifference; sometimes you must even face a dis- 
tinct hostility. Yet this indifferent, uninterested, possibly hostile, 
public must be attracted, interested, convinced and attached. 
Surely no easy matter ! 
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We have in our favor at the outset three common human weak- 
nesses — curiosity, self-interest and the love of novelty. Our ad- 
mission to the citadel of public favor is made easiest by attacking 
the cold and forbidding walls at one or all of these weak points. 
In fact, it is in these weaknesses that we shall find our greatest 
strength. 

Let us make it clear at the beginning that the point first to con- 
sider is not the writing of the introductory announcements them- 
selves. There is much to do before they are written — and, indeed, 
they will usually be found to be the easiest part of the entire work. 

The fundamentals that must be regarded are, as I see them, these 
three, and in this .order : 

First. The task of creating a pertonality for the new enter- 
prise. Second. The task of impressing that personality as one 
agreeable, helpful, sincere and reliable. Third. The task of arous- 
ing interest in and curiosity concerning the new enterprise. And 
all these tasks must be accomplished before the actual store an- 
nouncements begin. For they form the foundation on which the 
announcements must rest. That is to say, you must introduce your 
introduction. With the way prepared for it, the acquaintance al- 
ready established, with the public interested and curious, then 
your si^ed advertisements have a good chance of being both read 
and believed. 

First in this process is the need for making your store human. 
As it stands, it is a mere pile of stone and steel, owned by a cor- 
poration or a firm which, to the public, is merely a name. It is nec- 
essary to vest this name and this establishment with a personality. 
To have its later announcements received with human sympathy and 
interest and read with the conviction that accompanies a personal 
statement, the store itself and the firm or corporation that owns it, 
must be given a direct, personal point of contact with the public. 

Consider for a moment the splendid " I " that John Wanamaker 
can use in his advertising and compare it with the feeble, cold and 
unconvincing third person form adopted by most corporations and 
some firms. This consideration must appeal to you if the question 
of naming the new store comes up. It was my good fortune only a 
few weeks ago to be placed where I could save a man from making 
the initial mistake of giving his new store a fancy name like ** The 
Leader," instead of giving it his own name. 

So your first task in preparing the public for our new store is to 
invest it with a pleasant personality. The methods of doing this 
are various, but the simplest one is by means of the usual publicity 
methods to familiarize the public with the owner as an individual. 

When Wanamaker came to New York the papers were full of 
John Wanamaker for weeks and months before he printed a line 
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himself. His personal character^ his history as a merchant^ his 
success as a cabinet officer and Sunday school teacher^ the store 
policies that he had originated or developed — all were thoroughly 
exploited. I believe that most of this was genuine news — some of 
it may have been press agent work — but the result was that when 
his own announcements did appear the public received them as from 
a person whom they knew. 

The first work that was done for Gimbel Brothers in New York 
outside of the placarding of the fence around the building was the 
beginning of a long^ quiet campaign having for its chief purpose 
the personification of the Gimbel corporation. The first gun was 
the issuance of a " human interest " story about Adam Gimbel, the 
father of the present Gimbel brothers and the founder of the busi- 
ness. Adam Gimbel was an interesting character and his story made 
good reading. The only mention of Gimbel brothers was a casual 
reference to them as individuals — as persons — who were right- 
eously brought up by their father as boys and made to understand 
every detail of the retail business. It was stated that any one of 
them could wrap a bundle or measure off dress goods as well as any 
employee in their stores, and I believe that to this day that is the 
first association that the man in the street has with the Gimbel name. 
He thinks of them as hard-working boys who learned their business 
from sweeping floors up and who were taught truth and honor, and 
have become great and powerful. Do you not think that this un- 
conscious association tends to make every word of Gimbel advertis- 
ing more effective? 

As an example of the opposite method take the case of a promi- 
nent 'New York merchant who opened a new store some four years 
ago. The keynote of his entire introductory campaign was an im- 
posing and ponderous dignity. Anything like a touch of color or 
human interest or democratic spirit was avoided like a pest. The 
results proved that while a tone of languid and icy formality may 
have its effect after years upon years, it will not " warm up " the 
public for quick response. 

The opening announcement was simply " chucked " at the public 
without the slightest preliminary work or preparation. It fell as 
flat as a cold wheat-cake. 

The second fundamental is to create from the beginning an im- 
pression of reliability and sincerity. To make this impression is 
not difficult — it needs only that in everything that you do and print 
you must be reliable and sincere. And from this, timplicity and 
directness follow almost of necessity. This cuts out from the be- 
ginning all " circus " methods of advertising. Circus advertising 
may interest, but does it convince? I do not think so, and I 
believe its day is passed. 
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The third essential in this long preparatory work is to arouse 
curiosity and interest. It is easy to do this if you will remember 
that the public does not care a whole lot about jfOUy but does care 
a great deal about what you are going to do for it. Moreover^ the 
public dearly loves novelty. Let us^ therefore^ waste no precious 
news space in personal aggrandizement^ but devote what publicity 
we can induce the papers to give us to what is new and to what is 
better in our store or methods as they affect the public. 

All this^ mind you^ has been done before we have printed one 
word of signed advertisement. For weeks and months we have 
been leading up to the opening announcements. We have been 
quietly preparing our audience — now the time has come when 
we may address it directly, over our own signature^ with good hope 
of finding it interested and receptive. 

And at this point the playwright can teach us something. What 
we are striving for is really to make a dramatic and effective en- 
trance on the public stage. Dramatic entrances are the business 
of playwrights and stage managers; let us take a leaf from their 
book. 

In most modem plays — especially those that are written for a 
star — the first entrance of that star is an event carefully prepared. 
It is seldom that he is permitted to come on casually and in hap- 
hazard fashion and saiy his lines. Not at alL His entrance is al- 
most always made at the exact tick of a psychological moment, which 
has been carefully prepared for him. The audience is *' worked 
up " to a state of expectancy, at the height of which he appears. 

And so if we, too, must have our store make its entrance with 
artistic effect, we must time it to the instant. Our stage must be 
dressed, our tableau ready, our preliminary lines spoken, our audi- 
ence ready and expectant. The exact moment is precious and is 
easily lost. Too long a preparation, a suspense too long drawn out, 
will lose us the keen attention of our public. On the other hand, 
an entrance too abrupt, unexpected and too early will find our public 
unready and cold. 

This confronts us with the question as to how long before our 
actual opening should our actual preliminary advertising begin. 
I don't know that any definite rule can be laid down. It is a psy- 
chological matter and must be determined on the psychological 
situation. Gimbel's New York advertising began one week before 
the opening date, and in that case we seemed to hit the time very 
neatly. Seefridge in London began two weeks before his opening 
and seemed to hit it off quite as well. Greenhut & Co. in New York 
began a month ahead, but in that case recognized it as a false start 
and suspended until a few days before the opening. A new store 
that will open on Fifth Avenue this fall will have but four days' ad- 
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vertising prior to the opening date. A Sixth Avenue store will begin 
about ten days ahead. In both these cases the preparatory work is 
under way now — it is the signed display announcements to which 
I refer. Each case must be decided on its own conditions^ but this 
much may be said in general. 

Presumably every new store or enterprise has its own especial 
message for the public. It is this message that the preliminary ad- 
vertising should give — in fact, it is the only excuse that there is 
for preliminary advertising. 

Therefore this preliminary advertising should be long enough to 
give that message, one point at a time — and no longer. To say 
less is to leave your message incomplete. To say more is needlessly 
to repeat. It may take two days or ten to say it all — one point at 
a time. Whatever time it needs, take; and open the store on the 
echo of the last word. 

Before the advertiser has determined on the date of his announce- 
ments he has many details to settle. One of them is what tone or 
style shall he employ. Shall he be severely dignified and endeavor 
to impress by his ponderous language; shall he be light, airy and 
interesting; shall he be simple, bombastic, discursive, high brow, 
low brow or no brow? This is a very important matter. 

The advertising of the future, I bislieve, will be what the best 
. advertising of the present is — a simple, direct, plainly worded but 
readably written description of the goods, with possibly a word or 
two of explanation of the low price. 

Retail advertising is written largely for women. Let us, before 
we decide on the tone and style of our announcements, both before 
and after opening, consider carefully the viewpoint of the women 
whom we address. 

Those who note such things cannot fail to see that this viewpoint 
has changed very much in the past ten years and is undergoing con- 
tinuous development. The advertiser who adheres to the kinder- 
garten methods of appeal is losing out. Woman's steadily expand- 
ing horizon, her larger and growing part in business life and her 
growing business experience make it necessary that we look to it 
lest she be not wiser than the advertiser who seeks to enlighten 
her. She requires a more direct, more businesslike, or, if you choose, 
a more masculine treatment. What she wants are the facts without 
metaphor. After you have given those facts you can indulge poetic 
fancy all you choose, if you care to pay for the space. It will do 
no harm — nobody reads it any more. 

But don't think that this new, more businesslike treatment relieves 
us from the duty or pleasure of carefully writing, or, if we can, 
brilliantly writing. Quite otherwise. Advertising writing requires 
more brains and better writing than ever it did. For your reader 
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wants dear, crisp, readable, interesting and complete descriptions, 
and they will take all the best you can give them. 

Following this rule, therefore, our introductory advertising must 
be simple and direct. Having at present no goods to describe^ 
there is not much to say. All we have to advertise are the features 
of the store and these all largely matters of store policy. It does 
not take many words to describe them. 

Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago and Seefridge in London and 
Gimbel Brothers in New York used full pages, but if you will look 
those pages over you will find they were from 80. to 90 per cent 
pictures. Yet what language there was was effective, because it 
was direct and brief. The picture was merely a handsome, impres- 
sive frame for the phrase or two of talk. 

The advertiser of the new store has a certain advantage by which 
he should not omit to profit, in that he will find the newspapers in 
an extremely receptive mood when faced by the requests of a new, 
and possibly a large, advertiser. He will never get a better chance 
to insist not only upon the rates but upon the service. He is in a 
position to demand the advantages of the very latest improvements 
in mechanical type setting, stereotyping and printing, and I do not 
think that an advertiser intrusted with this task does his full duty 
to his employers until he has carefully looked over the possibilities 
and seen to it that the paper to which he gives his business is 
equipped in a way to give him the utmost speed and service at the 
lowest possible cost. No advertiser in his senses will do business, 
for example, with any newspaper that did not give him fresh, clean 
type and a well-set and printed advertisement. Fortunately, recent 
improvements in machine composition have made it possible for 
every large advertiser to secure his own individual dress with per- 
fect freedom from the old troubles of battered type and illegible 
detail. 

As a general rule, the advertiser of a new store should look care- 
fully to his " press agent " work, and lose no chance to get any 
general publicity that leaves a pleasant taste. Everybody knows 
that mouth-to-mouth advertising, when favorable, is the most effec- 
tive sort. Make people talk, therefore, provided you make them 
talk pleasantly. And give them food for conversation in every legit- 
imate and fitting way you can. 

Personally I am a firm believer in the power of the individual 
appeal. I believe that a letter to 10,000 women is likely to be more 
effective than an advertisement in a paper of 10 times 10,000 
circulation. I know that this can be argued both ways and I ad- 
vance it only as my opinion. But it is a form of publicity that you 
may well consider in your introductory work. 

Another point not generally considered. You will have in your 
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own employees a medium that can advance or damn your success 
more effectively than any advertising you can print. Farewell to 
that store whose employees condemn it! 

Never forget that, after all your months of preparation, all the 
study of equipment, all the millions spent in furnishing and stock, 
all your own agonies of composition — never forget that the im- 
pression of your store that will last longest in the woman's mind will 
be given not by your advertisements or windows or decorations, nor 
even by your goods and prices — but by the first sales-girl she 
speaks to or by the first delivery man who handles her goods. 

Therefore as an essential part of your work we must watch the 
work of those on. whose support the success of our work depends. 
No small part of the advertiser's duty, both before and after the 
store opens, is not so much to make his advertising fit the facts, but 
to see that the facts support his advertising. If he promises good 
service and courtesy in his printed matter, it is as much his duty 
as that of the manager to see that courtesy and good service are 
given. 

For much of this he must depend on the spirit, energy, loyalty 
and intelligence of the working force. He should cultivate the 
good will of that force as assiduously as he cultivated the favor of 
his sweetheart. He should deem it a part of his preliminary work 
to see to it that that force is not only ready but is willing, and he 
should never hesitate to be their advocate in case he sees a griev- 
ance that interferes with their full performance. 

As a final wo;rd, then, all the advertising that genius can indite 
or newspaper can print can be rendered worthless by indifferent em- 
ployees. In the final analysis it is the worker who counts. Then 
take' the worker as a part of your work and see to it that she 
works with you. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION APPLIED TO 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 

By Mr. Joseph H. Appel^ Director of Pubucitt of the 
John Wanamaker Stores 

You have given me to discuss the greatest force in the world, 
imagination. You have applied it to an unlimited field — retail 
merchandising. The term retail merchandising is used by me in- 
stead of retail advertising as given in the subject because adver- 
tising involves merchandising. The two cannot be separated. I 
will, therefore, by your leave, Mr. Chairman, discuss them together. 

You have added to my difficulty by implying with Josh Billings, 
" I care not how much you say if you say it in a few words." I am 
given just thirty minutes to cover this vast field. 

Really the only relief afforded to my confusion and embarrass- 
ment is the fact that you ask me to speak on constructive imagination 
in retail advertising. Had you said destructive imagination, cover- 
ing as it does exaggerations of values and qualities, sensational and 
misleading head-lines, over-painted word-pictures of bargains — 
all that lurid imaginative advertising which one sees in the public 
press, even a senator's filibustering talk of twelve hours would be 
too short to do the subject justice. 

In this discussion we may be standing on dangerous ground. 
Many people believe advertising is nothing but imagination. And 
they are almost wholly right. The fault with this popular impres- 
sion is the popular misconception of imagination. 

Imagination is commonly supposed to produce unreal things. 
" A figment of the imagination," we say ; " a tale of the dreamer." 
Surely the dreamer has no place in practical business. 

Yet Napoleon was a practical man. War is a practical business. 
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Napoleon was perhaps the greatest business man France ever pro- 
daced> if we are to judge by material results. And Napoleon^ writ- 
ing the names of his dead soldiers on Pompey's Pillar^ when chided 
that it was a " bit of mere imagination " — in other words^ " a play 
to the galleries " — said^ " Yes^ but imagination rules the world." 

A better conception of imagination — the conception most people 
really have without realizing it — is^ that which produces not un- 
real things , but ideal things and conditions. 

Life itself may be real enough as the poet has it> but our con- 
ception of life is ideal. The real is ugly and sad and dreary. The 
ideal is beautiful and bright and cheerful. The ideal .always at- 
tracts and uplifts. The real often repels^ discourages^ retards. 

We constantly try to change the real into the ideal. And this is 
progress, this is civilization. But we never wholly succeed. For 
the ideal always flies before us and above us like the angel of our 
dreams, beckoning us on. If we ever catch up with the ideal, it is 
time for this world of ours to come to an end. Man will have 
reached perfection. His mission — and the mission of the world — 
will have been fulfilled. 

In nature are two opposed forces. One builds up. It causes the 
seed to sprout into the trees, the tree to grow and produce against 
the seed. This is the constructive force — it is life. The other 
force tears down. It is the rot of the seed, the rust of the iron, the 
decay of the human body. It is Death. 

Constructive imagination is the force that builds up — that cre- 
ates. It is, therefore, the greatest force in the world. 

Destructive imagination tears down what is created by construc- 
tive imagination. 

Both are perhaps the same force only differently applied. 

We have an analogy in nature. Electricity properly applied and 
harnessed gives us the telegraph, the cable, the wireless, the trolley 
car — all constructive. The same electricity improperly applied 
or unharnessed in the form of the lightning bolt maims and kills 
and brings havoc and destruction. So it is important to lay stress 
on the word constructive when applied to imagination, and it is 
important that this great force, imagination, be properly used in 
advertising. 

Creation is the one great work of the world. 

Creation is impossible without imagination. Vision of the ideal 
comes before creation of the actual. Imagination must come before 
creation. 

God had the vision of the world before he created it. 

The architect has the vision of the great sky-scraper before he 
begins to create even the plans, long before the builder commences 
to erect the structure. 
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Mendelssohn's Wedding March^ Beethoven's Sonatas, Liszt's 
Rhapsodies, Haydn's Symphonies — all sang in the inner ears of 
the composers before they sang to the world in the imperishable 
music created through imagination. 

Michael Angelo saw his great David in the solid block of marble 
before he ever touched chisel to it. 

Titian, Van Dyke, Rembrandt, Von Gals — painted not their 
models, but the ideals that their imaginations, inspired by those 
models, painted for them. 

Paintings and sculptures are always more beautiful than the 
models that inspire them. 

Fiction and poetry are frankly children of the imagination. Yet 
they uplift because they give us ideals. 

Stage folk are rarely real. We fall in love with the beautiful 
heroine or the dashing hero, only to find them very commonplace 
under the daylight at the stage door. Yet they also give us ideals 
either to avoid or to emulate. 

Not without design have I given these examples of the use and 
effect of imagination, for the advertiser and the business man must 
be an architect, a sculptor, a painter, a dramatist, a poet, a novelist, 
an actor, an artist, all rolled into one poor mortal commonly and 
vulgarly called ad-writer or ad-smith. Ye Gods, what a name! 

Now for a moment let us see whence comes imagination. It 
comes from impressions. Whence come impressions? From ^ve 
sources only. From our five physical senses. All ideas — and ideas 
are the result of imagination solely — come from the knowledge 
given to us through our physical senses. 

Imagination is the great architect, the great builder, and it builds 
with material things, from things we know, or assume to know. 
And our knowledge of things comes only from that which our eyes, 
our ears, our taste, our touch and our sense of smell tell us. * 

If our senses betray us, as they will at times, and give us wrong 
facts, and the imagination builds with these, the result will be false. 

We may blindfold a man, tell him he is to be seared on the back 
with a red-hot iron, and 'then touch him with a piece of ice, and he 
will imagine he is burnt, and he will undergo for a moment all the 
agonies of burning. 

So destructive imagination in advertising is not always the fault 
of the advertiser. The advertiser may be told a suit of clothes is 
all wool; his fingers or eyes may not be well enough trained to 
discover the error; he will set his imagination at work and write 
an attractive advertisement, dwelling on the value of all-wool in 
clothing, its wear-resisting properties, its ability to hold its shape 
and color ; and then when the customer buys, he will be " burned " 
too, by the transaction, because he is deceived. The imagination 
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that wrote the advertisement is the same as that which would 
produce the same advertisement about a suit. of clothes that is all 
wool, but the one is destructive in its results, because based on 
falsehood; the other constructive, because based on truth. 

And we learn truth through our eyes, ears, mouth, nose and touch. 

One of these senses is a check on the other. If our ears tell us 
something, we prove it with our eyes — the advertiser must see 
for himself. If our eyes fail, we must feel the piece of clothing with 
our fingers to see if it is all wool, or all linen, or all silk. If our 
touch fails, we must taste the article, as in the grocery business, 
where taste is an important factor; or in the tea business, where 
tea-tasters command the highest salaries. If ears, eyes, touch and 
taste fail, we still have the sense of smell to use, as in the perfumery 
business. 

If all our senses fail, we call in an expert and get the truth from 
him. 

Once the truth is established, the facts marshaled, we may 
safely let our imagination play. 

Truths and principles and laws themselves are often established 
through imagination, but they are built on other truths and must be 
established by other truths, discovered through imagination. 

Columbus imagined the world was round and sailed westward to 
arrive at India in the East. He was hooted, but his imagination 
resulted in the circumnavigation of the world, which proved it was 
round. 

James Watts imagined what would happen if the steam lazily 
escaping from the teakettle spout should be kept under pressure 
and allowed to escape at will; and steam power resulted. 

Edison's finger was pricked with a pin as he talked in the tele- 
phone, and he imagined what would happen if the vibration of his 
voice set that pin pricking on a disc that would make a record of 
it; and the phonograph resulted. 

All inventions, just as all music, all fiction, all poetry, all art, 
are the result of imagination. 

Just so is all business the result of imagination, and constructive 
imagination in advertising is the greatest producer of business. 

Of course, a hard-headed business man is concerned with figures 
and facts and merchandise, but working with these very factors he 
becomes the great dreamer, the great artist, the great poet, the great 
builder, if he is successful. 

Manufacturing itself calls for the highest imagination. Could a 
man take the dirty wool as it comes from the sheep's back and cre- 
ate the softest and loveliest of vicunas without imagination? 

Could he take the rough cotton and, without imagination, change 
it into the filmiest and laciest of fabrics.^ ' 
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Could he take even the silk of the silk-worm and create, without 
imagination, a tissue so fine and sheer that yards and yards of it 
can be pushed at one time, through a wedding ring? 

Retail business is largely built on imagination. Even the humblest 
storekeeper must picture in advance each day's business, each week's 
business, each year's business before he lays in his stock. 

He must imagine what sort of goods people will want, what sort 
of clothes they are going to wear, whether sleeves are to be long or 
short, waists high or low, whether hips are to be fashionable or not, 
whether blouses will have collars or cut 'low, whether hats will be 
large or small. 

And he must pretty accurately forecast the quantity of each kind 
of goods that will sell, or he will have too much or too little stock of 
the right kind. 

Could fashions be forecasted without imagination? 

Could the wants of the multitude be thus understood and supplied 
in advance without imagination? 

Could a man start with a clothing store that brought in but 
$24.67 the first day and build it .up into a business that has distrib- 
uted much over one-half a billion dollars' worth of merchandise in 
fifty years, that has now the largest general trade in two great cities 
— could he have done this without imagination ? 

" You sell dead merchandise," a man once said to me, " what can 
you see in that ? " 

Dead merchandise ! Why, merchandise is the livest thing in the 
world ! Have you ever thought how the very life of the worker, the 
toiler, the man or woman who actually creates a piece of merchan- 
dise, is wrapped up in it? Comedy and tragedy, happiness and 
sorrow, success and failure, life and death, are interwoven in the 
thousands of pieces of merchandise that come from all parts of the 
world and pass through the stores into homes in all parts of the 
world. 

A peasant in the German mountains of Thuringia gathers about 
him his family, from grandfather to the littlest grandson, and they 
fashion toys that our American sons and daughters play with the 
next Christmas. 

Women in the country districts of France sit before the doors 
of their small houses in the evening after the grain is gathered from 
the fields, and with infinite patience fabricate that lovely needle- 
work which, in the form of lace and embroidery, is worn by our 
American sisters and mothers. 

In far-away Japan and China, in the Philippines, natives, again, 
are working into the merchandise their very lives. 

And what a tragedy it is if the merchandise does not sell, if 
there is an over-production, if the right fashion has not been anti- 
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cipated, if the taste of the public has not been properly gauged — 
then we see how much of life is held in the folds of the merchandise 
that we think is lifeless. 

But it seems useless to argue this point farther. Imagination in 
business and in advertising is sa palpably the creative force that^ 
as the man who was asked to prove he was the greatest lawyer 
in the city said, " it is not necessary to prove it, I admit it." 

" Be fair to me, be just to me," cries the merchandise, " I have 
no tongue to speak for me, I am in your hands. Do not over- 
estimate me, do not sell me on false pretenses, for I shall be found 
out and condemned. But do not overlook the art and beauty in 
me, for while I Am real, I epitomize the ideal of the artist who 
conceived me and of the artisan who made me. I am a chair, it is 
true, but J am not just plain wood, four legs, a seat and a back. 
Idealize me, understand me and appreciate me." 

Is not this cry of dumb merchandise a fair one? 

** Paint me as I am," said Cromwell, " wart and all," but Crom- 
well's friends never saw the wart. They saw only the true man 
he was. Anything that hurts the merchandise must be pointed out, 
for the ideal as we have seen is built on the real. But how far short 
falls that advertising which failing in imagination fails to convey 
to the customer all the enjoyment and service that a particular piece 
of merchandise holds for some one's enjoyment. 

We hear a great deal these days of efficiency. 

Efficiency is as old as the world. The whole evolution of 
the world is an evolution towards greater efficiency — towards 
perfection. 

Civilization is the efficient way of doing things, just as art is the 
beautiful way. 

So if advertising makes merchandising more efficient, as I believe 
it does, it helps to advance civilization. 

Modem merchandising and advertising throw a new environment 
over the people ; they teach ways of living better ; they make homes 
happier and lives cleaner and better. They help to advance 
civilization. 

Through merchandising and advertising the tastes and habits of 
the people are elevated and improved, and their rights protected. 

Fortunate is our country in having a President who appreciates 
the power of publicity in protecting the people from oppression. 

Fortunate are the people in having stores to deal with who openly 
advertise prices and freely give information about merchandise. 
Such advertising is a safeguard to the public and a curb on high 
prices and fraudulent dealing. 

From this one standpoint alone, it were a calamity for advertising 
ever to cease. 
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A free press and honesty helpful advertising are the twin senti- 
nels that stand guard over a free people. 

In conclusion^ may I say a few words^ Mr. Chairman^ of adver- 
tising and merchandising in general? 

Wise old Dr. Johnson^ as far hack as 1759^ reminded every man 
who advertised his own excellence that he should do so with the 
consciousness of a character which dares to call the attention of 
the public. 

In these days of feverish business^ let us keep this Johnsonian 
reminder ever before us. And lest my enthusiasm for imagination 
in advertising may swing the pendulum too far^ let me here give 
you^ as an antidote perhaps^ these ten commandments of advcptising: 

( 1 ) Thou shalt have no other gods in advertising but truth, 

(2) Thou shalt not make any graven image of wealth, 4)r power, 
or station, and thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them except with honor. 

(3) Thou shalt not use the power of advertising in an unworthy 
cause or in behalf of unworthy gods. 

(4) Remember the working day to keep it holy. 

(5) Honor thy business and thy advertising, that they may 
honor thee, and thy days of usefulness may be long upon the 
land. 

(6) Thou shalt not kill fair competition from without nor am- 
bition from within your organization. 

(7) Thou shalt not lie, misstate, exaggerate, misrepresent, nor 
conceal; thou shalt not bear false witness to the public, but thou 
shalt be fair to thy merchandise. 

(8) Thou shalt not steal by false pretense in statements, spoken, 
written or printed. 

(9) Thou shalt not permit adulteration nor substitution in adver- 
tised goods. 

(10) Thou shalt not covet, nor imitate, nor run down thy neigh- 
bor's business; thou shalt not covet, nor imitate, nor run down thy 
neighbor's name; nor his fame; nor his wares; nor his trade; nor 
anything that is thy neighbor's. 
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THE NEW IDEA IN RETAIL ORGANIZATION — THE 
ADVERTISING MANAGER A SALES MANAGER 

By Frederick W. Aldred^ Secretary B. H. Gladding Dry 

Goods Co. 

The bane of advertising is the advertising point of view — that 
narrow^ false point of view which preaches^ practices and promotes 
advertising as a solution for all the problems of distribution. It 
takes salesmanship to key up and keep up sales at a profit to-day — 
salesmanship in prints salesmanship in person, salesmanship in dis- 
play, sales ideas, sales plans and sales management. 

The greater always includes the lesser. Therefore the retail 
advertising manager has become a sales manager and the future 
results for him and for retail distribution are almost incalculable. 

Practical merchants up against the infinite problems of getting 
rid of goods at a maximum profit to themselves and a minimum cost 
to customers don't care a rap how few or how many of those prob- 
lems are solved by advertising. What they want is results. The 
modem retail sales manager gets these results by the application 
of fundamental efficiency principles, rather than advertising alone, 
to his sales problems with resulting elimination of waste, economy 
of effort, increase in prestige and rapid growth in sales and profits 
for his business. 

As Patrick Francis Murphy once said at a dinner of the Sphynx 
Club in New York, "Of all the qualities common to men, common 
sense is least common." Both a cause and a result of the lack of 
common sense of some merchants are the existence and acceptance 
by them of advertising managers who are nothing more than copy 
writers, space fillers and slaves to routine detail. 

My seniors in experience and achievement, who have preceded 
me, must have made it very evident to all; first, that the publicity 
interests of the modem retail store demand a high order of in- 
tellect, constructive genius, experience and education (whether this 
last be gained from study in the school of scholars or the school of 
life matters not) ; and^ second, that the great possibilities of 
achievement and service and the rapidly increasing rewards of 
retailing are attracting a superior type of men able to grapple sci- 
entificaUy and efficiendy with the complex problems of those mod- 
em engines of distribution — the department store, specialty store 
and chain of stores. 

All successful retail stores to-day are being conducted to some 
extent on efficiency principles, whether they realize it or not. They 
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are handicapped in most caaen, however, by not consdoiisly adopting 
and aggressively practicing idl the fundamental principles of Effi- 
ciency Science or Scientific Management. 

There are many definitions of the Essentials to Efficiency in Pro- 
duction, but none to my knowledge in Retail Distribution. May I 
offer tentatively for your criticism these five — (1) Staff Organi- 
zation added to Line Organisation; (2) Knowledge of demand^ 
goods, costs, methods, markets, fashions, employees, customers and 
past experience recorded, classified and analyzed; (3) Standards 
of merchandise, methods, functions, rewards and reasonable possible 
performances determined; (4) Plam for creating values, antici- 
pating and stimulating demand and promoting prestige, sales and 
profits; (5) Co-operation with customers through better service, 
invariable preparedness and absolute satisfaction, with employees 
through instructions, improved methods, uplifting conditions, and 
profit sharing. (6) Direct responsibility for results. 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss in detail all the applica- 
tions of these six essentials to retailing. The very first result, how- 
ever, of any attempt to apply them is a more definite realization 
that the store is merely a great distributing machine and that, as 
such, it will succeed in direct proportion to the quality and genius 
of its sales organization and activities. The increased importance 
of the developed retail sales manager is at once apparent. 

The old traditional practice of viewing and running the business 
from the merchandise-buying end is seen at once to be unscientific 
and therefore wasteful and relatively ineffective. 

The merchandise-buying force should specialize on supply; the 
advertising sales force on demand. One produces, the other dis- 
tributes the merchandise. 

The new advertising sales organization ignores past performances 
and sets its limits for future sales performances, prestige, and profits 
on the scientific basis of accurate, analyzed knowledge, reasonable 
standards, far-seeing plans and generous co-operation with cus- 
tomers and employees. It not only anticipates and defines but con- 
tinually creates demand, thereby in large measure directing and 
dictating the merchandizing. It is at its best creative, construc- 
tive, efficient — the staff, while at the same time a part of the line, 
organization of the store. 

Once the heads of large retail stores appreciate the value in 
dollars and cents, not to speak of good will, of constructive, far- 
seeing sales ideas and plans, the advertising sales manager becomes 
the chief staff or idea and planning man for the whole business, all 
routine detail work is relegated to competent subordinates and his 
salary jumps to an amount commensurate with his inventive and 
business building abilities. 
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The disastrous experience of the old and apparently solid A. T. 
Stewart business is being repeated daily in our cities^ because mer- 
chants do not properly value^ study and apply the continual new 
discoveries and new applications of fundamental laws of human 
nature governing distribution. 

* No retail business is too small to profit by staff ideas and the 
adoption of efficient principles. To the large dry-goods depart- 
ment or specialty store^ this is becoming a matter of life and death 
in the ruthless competition of modem retailing. 

As to Standards^ someone has said that " A trade-mark is a cer- 
tificate of character." 

It will seem rank heresy to nine out of ten delegates to this con- 
vention^ but is the truth, nevertheless, that the reputation of many 
stores locally is or might be worth more trade-marked on goods 
than that of any national advertiser. The best proof of this is the 
frequent willingness of customers to pay a higher price for goods 
at some high-class, reliable store than they need pay by shopping 
at some other less reliable or less liked store close by. Relatively 
few goods carried by department stores are as yet so identified and 
fixed in customers' desires as to be indispensable. In fact, not in- 
frequently to-day the substitution evil becomes a substitution 
virtue. 

The new retail sales manager believes that the good will on an 
immense volume of sales now goes unnecessarily to outsiders or to 
nobody. He realizes and accurately gauges the tendency toward the 
development of retail stores eventually into mere agencies with 
diminishing profits for the great advertising manufacturers, jobbers 
and importers. 

His solution } Standardizing products, packages and prices, then 
trade-marking and promoting them with the store's own name and 
reputation — like the clever national advertising manufacturer, 
always bettering, never cheapening products, prices or profits. 

As to constructive sales plans, formerly a function confined solely 
to the heads of the business, this is now recognized as no longer a 
matter of hap-hazard chance, opinion or guesswork, but the result- 
ant of accurate and wide knowledge, intelligent standards and an 
efficiency staff, supplementing a well-developed line, organization. 

Under the old conditions, inadequate, often an entire lack of 
results is inevitable. On the other hand, subject to such unforsee- 
able variants as the weather, the adoption efficiency principles will 
enable a retail sales manager eventually to gauge accurately mini- 
mum performnces and insure regularity and certainty of results 
at all times in his advertising, sales and service plans, because based 
on carefully tabulated or formulated experience. 

His first concern in planning is to establish, maintain and develop 
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a policy for his store so comprehensive^ so effective and above all 
so characteristic that it shall give to all present or potential cus- 
tomers a convincing answer to the question^ ** Why shonld I trade 
at Blank's rather than at Doe's or Roe's ? " 

Thus planning policies^ methods and events and creating values 
for each department as well as each class of goods, the sales man-' 
ager finds business responding along hitherto imlooked-for lines and 
in unsuspected volume. 

Not only all forms of advertising but window displays, interior 
decoration and every activity or phase of the business affecting and 
influencing customers, sales and sales management — all fall natu- 
rally within the scope of his planning, from the labeling and color 
of stock boxes to the wording of a guarantee or the extent of the 
store's delivery service. 

Instead of having only one string to his bow-cut prices, • he 
plays on every facility of the human mind susceptible to suggestion. 
As Professor Scott in his latest book convincingly points out, most 
people don't think, they only think they think. Even when argu- 
ment convinces as often as not it is the suggestion that they are 
reaching a logical decision rather than any real logical reasoning, 
which influences people. 

Wanamaker-Originator, for instance, raises the demonstration 
to the nth power, while stimulating and playing on woman's 
powerful interest in fashions, by naming, featuring and beautifully 
staging on live models the season's new dress styles as " Twenty- 
four Hours of a French Woman." Result, throngs of visitors to 
the store, enhanced reputation for style precedence and exclusive- 
ness, the education of a multitude of women in dress luxuries per- 
haps hitherto unknown and increased sales at a non-competitive 
profit 

The new retail sales manager continually builds on the fact that 
the value of most merchandise depends not only upon what it costs 
to make and distribute but upon how much people need or think they 
need it. The opportunity thus afforded to create values and estab- 
lish relatively non-competitive and therefore more profitable prices 
on a very considerable portion of a retail store's outlet should 
be a determining argument for adopting efficiency principles and 
enlisting and adequately remunerating the very ablest talent obtain- 
able as staff head and sales manager. 

Co-operation with customers through better service, invariable 
preparedness and absolute satisfaction are already realized as in- 
evitable in most stores with the change of ideal of retailing from 
exploitation to service. 

Co-operation with employees through instruction, efficiency 
methods uplifting conditions and profit sharing are problems as yet 
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unsolved, however, if not absolutely untouched, in most stores, and 
demand the careful study and enlightened viewpoint of an efficient 
staff organization. 

The twentieth century department store to prosper, even to sur- 
vive, must scrap tradition, prejudice,*" boss " rule and rule-of-thumb 
methods and apply the fundamental principles of efficiency to its 
management It must enlist, develop and properly reward an effi- 
cient staff organization," headed by an organized, executive and sales 
promoter of the highest type with at least a spark of the imagination 
and inventiveness of genius. The phenomenal success in sales, 
prestige and profits of Wanamaker's, Marshall Field's and Filene's, 
pioneer adopters of efficiency principles, are best evidence of the 
truth of my claims for the new advertising sales-manager. 

Remarks by the Chairman. It must be a source of great satis- 
faction to the delegates and visitors to this convention to realize how 
much good has come from it — much knowledge of advertising; 
much knowledge of advertising men. A large benefit that flows 
from a gathering of this sort is the opening of our minds, the quick- 
ening of our thoughts and the opening of new fields of action. We 
have had, I am sure, a great deal of profit as well as a great deal 
of pleasure all through in listening to. the papers and discussion in 
these sessions. We have had a veritable feast of reason and flow of 
soul and I am quite sure it will be useful and profitable. We are 
very fortunate and I know I am voicing the sincere feeling of this 
body when I say that we have heard one of the finest addresses on 
advertising that has been made in the history of advertising. There 
is no doubt there is romance in advertising when we consider ad- 
vertising in the light Mr. Appel outlines in his paper. His talk on 
imagination brought to my mind the story of the lack of imagina- 
tion that we sometimes encounter. A fishman came to the household 
and the maid answering the door turned into the house and called up 
to her mistress that the fishman was there. The lady of the house 
evidently had made up her mind what she wanted for dinner and 
said: "Well, Delia, has he frogs' legs?" "I don't know, mam, 
he has his trousers on." 

There is a lack of imagination in the conception of the advertis- 
ing man's function in the retail business itself, and one of the most 
hopeful things coming out of this convention is the realization of the 
larger meaning to the retail business of the advertising manager 
himself. As the Governor of this Commonwealth said in his ad- 
dress at the beginning of this convention, — " advertising has now 
developed from secondary to one of the greatest primary forces in 
business." 

The advertising managers of the retail stores are entrusted with 
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this great force in business. If we put that in one side of our mind 
and then contrast it with the actual and usual conception of the ad- 
vertising manager's position in the retail store^ we find how far 
short his job is from what it ipight be and ought to be. The ad- 
vertising manager to-day^ sad as it may seem^ finds in his business 
that he is regarded as an advertising writer; the conception of his 
function being literature^ writings typography; not sales, not mak- 
ing the public buy, not planning the selling end of the business, — 
that is all left traditionally to the other end of the business, the 
production end. It is now up to the advertising man to get the 
new conception of his job that his function is distribution while 
the n^erchandising end of the business is the production. That is 
the new efficiency idea that is coming out of the study of modern 
methods and governing modem business. 

In reply to a question as to what he considered a fair percentage 
of expense on the sales of the advertising appropriation in a de- 
partment store Mr. Aldred said: This is a matter that cannot be 
definitely stated, as it is a case of the difference between subject- 
ing yourself in your business to efficiency perhaps and going on 
guesswork, as conditions vary in different stores in different cities, 
as there are no two stores that are alike. Therefore we can simply 
say that the appropriation of retail stores is anywhere from 2^4 
per cent up to 6 per cent. Where they are introducing a store in 
a city, some of them are well known to you, like Gimbel Brothers 
of New York, for the break-in on the city the appropriation must 
be very large for a year or two. You have to face the facts and 
get down as near as you can to 21^ per cent. 

Remarks by Mr. Gammaoe, London, Eng. I should like to com- 
pliment Mr. Appel on his splendid paper; it was a very brilliant 
paper. We have meetings in London where we discuss advertising 
and we go home and say it was splendid, but when we come to 
analyze it we do not learn anything. I think we are afraid and keep 
our methods to ourselves. I came to Boston thinking I was going 
to get some very brilliant ideas, so I could go home and set London 
ablaze, but I am afraid America is too smart for me and you won't 
tell the secret. If you had done so, I think I might have had to 
double my space in London. Imagination, I think, plays a very im- 
portant point in advertising, but we must be careful- that it does not 
run away with us. 

The speaker tells us that the ad man should run the business. 
I never let any man run my business, I run it myself. Don't mis- 
understand me, gentlemen, I think the advertising man should work 
in co-operation with the salesmen. Just before I came away, speak- 
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ing to one of my buyers he showed me a proof of an electro and I 
said, "Are you doing this work? " He said, ** Yes, sir, I had to 
take it away from the advertising man, he did n't know how a bee- 
hive should be put." The advertising man should of course be in 
close touch with the salesman, then let the salesman give his matter, 
his picture to the advertising man and let him boil it down as much 
as possible. 

The speaker said he did n't believe in " I " or ** we." I am not a 
vain man, but I do believe in the great personality of the business. 
In England the people go after " I " more than " we." I have had 
letters from customers from different parts of the country saying, 
" I notice since you are a company we do not get the same atten- 
tion as when you were by yourself." Of course that is n't true, but 
the customers do like personality in business. 

The speaker alsp mentioned antiquity. That, gentlemen, may be 
very good and of course long life is a good thing, but you must not 
let antiquity ground the concern or you will be put out of business. 
You must grasp the things of the moment. 

Another thing which I practice is getting hold of the young; they 
are the best advertisers I can get. 

Mr. Aldred. I think I should say a word in reply to Mr. Gam- 
mage along the line I have previously said. If Mr. Gammage had 
allowed any advertising man, ad-scribbler, to dictate to him in his 
business, he would n't have reached the success he has ; on the other 
hand, if I may not descend but ascend, Mr. Joseph H. Appel is 
what I had in mind. Mr. Appel was the Sales Manager, above the 
advertising manager, now he is Vice-President, General Manager 
and a partner of Mr. Wanamaker's. He is not an ad man, he is a 
bigger man. We don't want ad men, we want bigger men in our 
businesses, and these men must be allowed to have a say in the 
business, not boss rule; their reasoning must be listened to, and if 
good, use it; if it is n't, discard it. 

Mr. Tullt. In regard to Mr. Gammage finding a dearth of infor- 
mation on advertising, I want to assure him we don't know it all, 
we have met here to find out. Many a successful merchant to-day 
who has pulled off a great big and successful sale, has gone home 
at night, put his hand to his head and said, *' My God ! how did I 
doit?" 

Mr. Babcock of Denver. I just want to say a word along the 
line of co-operation between the advertising manager and the owner 
or manager of the store. There should be co-operation of course, 
but that is one of the greatest rocks in the retail business to-day. 
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Very few owners of stores appreciate in this day of advancement, 
enlightenment from the advertising standpoint, that the man who 
writes his advertising knows as much about the business as he does ; 
if he did n't he would not specialize on advertising. The business 
of advertising is the presentation of individuality and the things 
the advertising man expresses in his ads are individuality and per- 
sonality. If they are checked, he does not have the latitude he would 
otherwise. I do not know of as many dissatisfied men, partially 
dissatisfied men, as I do in the retail field because of that fact. It 
seems to me if the owners of the stores would work along this co- 
operation basis, if they would meet the advertising man half way, 
they would look at things differently. The great trouble is that 
most department store managers and merchandise men are not will- 
ing to give the advertising man sufficient leeway to carry out his 
plan. I believe that the advertising man of to-day can and must be 
a merchandise man first. The advertising man should be a man 
who understands human nature, understands merchandising and 
should understand his employers because they all work along one 
channel and where there is this lack of co-operation there is a lack 
of harmony. That is the greatest trouble in retail stores to-day 
and as soon as the owners realize this and give the advertising man 
more latitude they will get along a great deal better. 

Mr. Tully. I would venture to say to Mr. Gammage that if he 
gets this idea of division of labors it will repay him for his trip 
to Boston. 



ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Chairman. I have here a resolution from Mr. Richards of Bos- 
ton. This is a resolution pointing toward the permanent organi- 
zation of retail advertising managers. Two ways are open to us. 
either to form such a permanent organization at this convention or to 
carry out what is comprehended in the resolution, namely, a com- 
mittee who shall by investigating, correspondence and through 
means that may come to their minds, ascertain more or less the gen- 
eral sentiment of the retail advertising men of the country and put 
their conclusions in form of recommendations to be presented at the 
next National Convention, wherever that convention may be held. 
The discussion therefore, if any, will be either in favor of an imme- 
diate organization or as I have outlined. I should like to hear 
discussion on the question. It certainly is one of vast importance 
to the retail advertising interests of the country, if we can under- 
stand it. The resolution is as follows: 
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Resolved, That it is the recommendation of this retail conference that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed at this time, and that Uie same committee shall can- 
vass as far as possible the leading retail adverUsing managers of the comitry, and 
ascertain their sentiments regarding a permanent organization of the retail adver- 
tising managers of the country, to be affiliated with the A. A. C. of A.; this 
committee to report their findings and reconmiendation to the next national 
convention of the A. A. C. of A. wherever that may be held. 

The Chairman. I would suggest that the officers of the committee 
be left to the committee to choose^ if that is agreeable^ and thai 
nominations be made for the members of the committee^ and that 
the committee may elect officers. 

Committee appointed from the floor consists of the following: 

George E. Richards^ Jordan Marsh Co.^ Boston. 

John L. Hunter, A. P. Lewis & Son, Denver, Colo. 

G. B. Ostermeter, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington^ D. C. 

Mr. Kreidler, John Schilito Co.^ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Cheney, Tiche-Goettingen Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Resolution 

Resolved^ That a nominating committee of five be appointed at once, the. same 
to withdraw and report back to this session as soon as practical nominations for 
the office of National Convention Chairman, and National Convention Secretary, 
who shall act at the retail advertising session of next year's convention of the 
A. A. C. of A. This committee to have power to fill vacancies in case of 
resignation. 

The Chairman. I will ask for nominations for a nominating com- 
mittee who will nominate the two officers, and that this committee 
withdraw during the forthcoming recess, and present the nomi- 
nations to the convention here assembled. 

Nominating Committee complete consists of the following: 
A. B. Bera, Fort Worth, Texas. 

F. W. Aldred, B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence, R. I. 
E. H. Clinton, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Horace Ryan, Ayers & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ben S. Jacobs, Conrad & Co., Boston. 

After a recess had been taken the Chairman called for the report 
of the chairman of the Committee on Permanent Organization, Mr. 
Richards. 

Mr. Richards, of Boston, reported back the following names as 
the committee to canvass the retail advertising managers, and get 
the sentiment regarding the permanent organization, according to 
resolution previously offered. 
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Mr. I. S. Jonas, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Mr. F. W. Tully, of Boston, Mass. 
Mr.^ T. W. Aldred, of Providence, R. I. 
Mr. a. G. Cheney, of Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. John L. Hunter, of Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Richards' report was accepted. 

The Chairman. I will now ask for the report of the Committee 
on Nomination for officers for the next convention. Will the chair- 
man of that committee, if he is present, give us his report? 

Mr. Ryan of Indianapolis. As the chairman is not present I 
have been requested to read his report: * 

National Chairman of the retail section for 1912: Joseph H. 

Appel of John Wanamaker's, Philadelphia. 
National Secretary of the retail section for 1915: Ben S. 
Jacobs, Conrad & Co., Boston. 
The report was accepted. 

At this point Mr. Ben S. Jacobs, Secretary, made the following 
motion: " I move that to our speakers, Messrs. A. A. Christian, 
George H. Perry of New York, Joseph H. Appel of Philadelphia 
and Frederick W. Aldred of Providence, who have so ably spoken 
and last but not least to Mr. F, W. TuUy of Boston, our chairman, 
who most of us know is much interested in and is the one who is 
a leading factor in the movement for a permanent organization of the 
retail advertising men, a vote of thanks and appreciation be extended 
to these five gentlemen on behalf of the retail interests who have 
been present here." Motion carried, with the addition of the secre- 
tary's name. 

The Chairman. This has been the greatest and largest attended 
convention in the history of our Association and I believe it will be 
a great forward movement in retail advertising. I want to thank 
the delegates and guests who have attended these sessions and I 
hope next year it will be more largely attended and more successful. 
It is now my pleasure, although with regret, to declare this session 
closed. 
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SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 
First Meeting— Pilgrim Hall 

Angnst Two — 9.80 a.m. 
Mr. Llewellyn E. Pratt, New York, Chairman 



REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 

I CONSIDER it no small honor to call this departmental con- 
vention to order. This morning and Friday morning we shall 
listen to men who are experts in our field of endeavor, but it 
is hoped that, in addition to listening to the addresses, we shall dis- 
cuss fully such phases of Specialty Advertising as it may seem ad- 
vantageous to discuss. The freer this discussion can be, the more 
valuable these departmental meetings. While the speakers should 
not be interrupted, I know they will all be very glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask after they have concluded their 
remarks. 

Time was when Specialty Advertising had small place in these 
national meetings of advertising men ; when the business was looked 
upon with some doubt, if not suspicion. Specialty Advertising has 
moved steadily forward, however, until Printer'i Ink now estimates 
that some $60,000,000, one-tenth of the entire advertising appro- 
priation of the United States, is devoted annually to this branch of 
publicity. The personnel, too, of Specialty Men has improved since 
the days of the fakir and the one-trip salesman who never called 
upon the same customer twice unless he got mixed in his records, 
until to-day we have some of the brightest minds and* best-idea men 
in the Specialty lines. 

No longer do we hear talk of loading a " victim " to the guards 
with signs or calendars or novelties, for the Specialty Advertising 
man of to-day knows that his job consists not so much in selling 
the advertiser as in selling the advertiser's product to the consumer 
through the medium of signs and calendars and novelties. Distri- 
bution and Service are the two subjects about which we hear the 
most talk by men in our line. 
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It is not within my province to make an extended address^ but 
in welcoming you to this meeting I cannot forbear calling attention 
to something which I believe to be of vital importance to all of us, 
and I earnestly hope before this convention adjourns some steps 
will be taken which will make the work of the chairman of the Spe- 
cialty Advertising Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America much easier than I have found it. I refer to the seeming 
lack of good fellowship in some quarters and the lack of understand- 
ing between the men representing the different manufacturers of ad- 
vertising specialties. It was only a few years ago I am told that 
exactly the same condition prevailed among the sellers of space. 

What is it which has disarmed criticism and created confidence 
in the use of magazine and newspaper space if it is not the co-opera- 
tive boost spirit^ fostered by such organizations as the Quoin Club 
among the magazine men and the Six Point League and the Na- 
tional Publishers' Association among the members of the newspaper 
fraternity. In the« old days before these organizations there were 
detraction and disparagement among the sellers of space which 
meant lost motion. With organization and mutual understanding 
came the desire to help each other and thus to improve the magazine 
and newspaper business as a whole rather than in spots. 

I think we Specialty men are just beginning to realize that when 
one of us gives bad service or delivers poor goods it hurts the 
business for all the rest of us. We are just beginning to understand 
that every " knock " against Specialty Advertising is a boost for 
some other medium. We are beginning to see that as long as manu- 
facturers and salesmen in our line give slip-shod^ irresponsible 
service. Specialty Advertising as a whole will not stand where it 
should in the estimation of advertisers generally. 

By organization I do not mean private agreements for the main- 
tenance of prices, which only serve to show that " for ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain " the heathen Chinee has no ad- 
vantage over us that is conspicuously apparent. Nor do I mean the 
printing of black lists of undesirable salesmen, which are equally 
valueless. I am talking about an organization which in a broad way 
will create mutual respect and foster a spirit of mutual self-help 
for the general advance of Specialty Advertising. 

While we sometimes hear about competition between companies 
Specialty Advertising as yet is in its infancy. None of us need 
fear anything but our own ignorance and that of our customer. 
What we need is more good ideas about Specialty Advertising Dis- 
tribution and Service; what we need is less confidence in ourselves 
and more in each other. 

I know, as you do, of scores of cases where the showing to the ad- 
vertiser a way to use the goods he has already bought would mean 
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more orders for all of us. I know scores of salesmen who would 
rather give good service and good goods than not, but who, through 
having more confidence in the word of the customer than of his fel- 
low salesmen, gives poor service and sells poor goods. 

You may say I am visionary, but I belifeve that just as the news- 
paper and magazine men have been able to remove the lost motion 
of suspicion and fear of each other and by co-operation have created 
confidence in their media, so we Specialty Advertising men may, if 
we will, build up still greater understanding of and confidence in 
Specialty Advertising. What makes people have confidence in each 
other is knowing each other. Even a mean man will often treat a 
friend fairly. Let us acquire the get-together spirit. 

Several years ago I suggested that all of the metal sign salesmen 
in New York City meet once a month at luncheon. I believed that 
without any program of action the conversation which would be 
enjoyed at such luncheons would develop many helpful suggestions 
and best of all expose the hidden sore spots. If, for instance, a 
certain buyer had innocently or willfully misquoted a statement, that 
fact would probably come out and good feeling probably be restored. 
I still believe such a meeting would be a decided benefit to the trade 
generally, although the suggestion, I am afraid, was misconstrued at 
the time. If such a luncheon club made up of calendar salesmen 
and their employers were to meet in the various centres at regular 
intervals, is it too much to suppose that something could be done to 
stretch the work of calendar selling over a longer period than the 
first two months of the year? Some salesmen with families might 
even be able to help trim the Christmas tree before going out fever- 
ishly to sell a year's supply of calendars to be used thirteen months 
in the future. 

And all of this in the last analysis would benefit the buyer, for the 
interest of the buyer and seller of advertising is mutual in that 
neither profits unless the advertising brings results. The more 
reasonable and rational the work of the seller the better service the 
buyer will receive. 

In closing I leave this question with you: What can we do at this 
the Seventh Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America meeting at Jthe intellectual and social Hub of America to 
give to those we serve still greater confidence and still better results 
by bringing about this era of good understanding and good fellow- 
ship among those devoted to this branch of advertising about which 
we are so all confident and enthusiastic .'^ 

Mr. Pratt announced that Dr. H. S. Bunting, publisher of the 
Novelty Newt of Chicago, would be unable to deliver the paper 
which he had prepared for the session, and introduced Mr. Orva G. 
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Williams of the O. G. Williams Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, who had kindly consented to deliver Dr. Bunting's address. 

Remarks by Mr. Williams. I first desire to compliment ourselves 
upon the large and, I hope, enthusiastic audience we have here this 
morning. It is not always in numbers that good work is done, bat 
in the quality of those who do it, and I trust that here this morning 
we have the " cream " of the novelty advertising people of the 
country. 

Before beginning the reading of this paper, I desire to state that 
we have been most fortunate in having as a member of the Executive 
Committee during the past year Mr. L. E. Pratt of New York, who 
has just addressed you. The position that he has occupied has 
taken a great deal of time and labor, — time and labor that possibly 
could have been given to his own business, and that would have 
proven much more remunerative in a business way than applying it 
as he has. And men of that kind, who will give up their time for 
the good of the cause, should certainly be complimented all that we 
can possibly compliment them for doing work that is good for the 
entire novelty advertising section of the advertising trade. I trust 
and hope that the member of the Executive Committee next year who 
will represent the novelty section will be able and willing to give 
as much time and labor as Mr. Pratt has done during the past year. 

This is the first time, I believe, since the organisation of the 
National Association of Advertising Clubs seven years ago (and I 
had the honor of attending that little meeting, composed of a hand- 
ful of men who met at the Coliseum in Chicago and organized this 
national association), that we h^ve had departmental meetings. 
When the organization was first started, and ever since, we have 
had general meetings. Departmental meetings have been brought 
into play this year for the first time. I believe myself that it is 
an entirely wrong way of running the annual conventions. We have 
a handful of people here this morning, whereas this hall should be 
crowded. Then again, we all understand (or think we do) novelty 
advertising, — at least, those that are here. Now what we want is 
to get at the other fellow, and the only way we can do that is to 
meet in general sessions where all the other advertising people are 
present. Only in that way can we instill into the minds of the other 
advertising people the ideas of novelty and specialty advertising 
which are already firmly installed in our own minds. And I trust 
that some way will be found, before our convention adjourns this 
year, to do away with the departmental sessions and have general 
sessions, such as we have had in the past. 

It is most unfortunate, to my mind, that Dr. Bunting, who is 
one of the greatest exponents of novelty advertising, is unable to be 
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present to-day on account of illness. I shall^ however, attempt to 
read Dr. Bunting's paper as best I can, and to convey to you the 
ideas Dr. Bunting has created, or tried to create. 



WHEN SPACE AND WHEN SPECIALTIES 

Paper by Dr. H. S. Bunting, Publisher " Novelty News," 

Chicago 

Bert Moses, of Omega Oil, as president of a national organiza- 
tion of advertising managers, said, in an interview in The Caxton 
Magazine a few months ago, that, after about fifteen years of study 
and experience in the advertising business, the longer he kept at 
it the less he knew about the subject. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Moses spoke seriously and candidly and 
meant every word he said. I have heard other able advertising men 
talk the same way. It takes a big-minded man to talk that way 
about his business or profession. I have also heard physicians admit 
the same deplorable conviction of uncertainty or helplessness after 
devoting themselves assiduously for years to the dogma that drugs 
cure disease. 

Such admissions as applied to any field of human knowledge can 
only be interpreted as the sincere testimony of a deep-thinking man 
that there is something radically wrong with his science, or art, or 
practice, or system — whatever it be called — there is a lamentable 
' error of viewpoint, or method, or application or fundamental prin- 
ciple somewhere, or else this state of affairs could not be that a 
devotee would give his life to a branch of study or a department of 
human endeavor and be really less wise, or less sure of his ground, 
or less efficient than when he began. 

I am taking no unfair advantage of Mr. Moses in applying the 
test of scientific examination to a chance remark made in a literary 
interview. What he said is true, seriously true, and is well known 
to be true, and applies not only to himself but to aU advertisers and 
advertising managers who make the fundamental error of accepting 
the use of " space " advertising as entirely synonymous with the 
whole field, or science, or art, or practice of advertising — whatever 
we call that business. 

The advertising man who practices in one field or department of 
publicity only, and finds the limitations of that class of media, ought 
not to jump to the conclusion that there is nothing in publicity 
beyond the reach and accomplishment of his personally chosen and 
tried media. For instance, the Omega Oil Company would not' be 
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justified in setting the limitations to the cost, e£Bciency and possi- 
bilities of advertising, as a whole system, if its experience had been 
limited wholly to " space." A firm might use newspaper and period- 
ical space, billboards, street cars and store signs and still fail to 
capture its coveted patronage. It might be — as is often true — 
that a due use tuid admixture of novelty, or souvenir, or gift ad- 
vertising is still needed in that campaign to furnish the right amount 
of individual interest and personal appeal. It would not be wise or 
good business for any such concern to conclude rashly there was 
no opportunity in advertising for them because they had failed to 
realize it from an appeal to space publicity alone. 

Again, the firm which began its advertising campaign with gift 
novelties, and finding them to work very satisfactorily up to a cer- 
tain point, would omit to make use of other specialties, such as those 
of the in-door or out-door sign classes, or to reinforce this campaign 
of specialty advertising with space or educational advertising in 
publications and on boards, would not be competent to say that 
advertising as a whole was exactly the same as their limited investi- 
gation and trial had proven. 

In citing these three hypothetical advertising situations where a 
business concern is supposed to be using only one or two among 
three or four available standard methods of advertising, you will see 
that I say the exclusive novelty user and the exclusive sign specialty 
user and the user of both these branches of specialty advertising 
together, are no more qualified to pass upon the merits or demerits, 
the possibilities and probabilities, the certainties or the uncertainties 
of the whole broad science of publicity, than of each of these par- 
ticular fields represented; and he is no leas qualified. to speak au- 
thoritatively upon this subject than the exclusive user of the mere 
" space " media. 

I hope my fairness is plain in this position. The partisan of one 
method cannot represent any idea or method but his own. He may 
become expert in the knowledge peculiar to his own limited field, 
but he cannot speak authoritatively for the rest. He may have 
views, and he may guess, but those who have greater knowledge, 
based upon experience and reason in those other fields, will reserve 
the right to speak authoritatively where his competency or assur- 
ance ends. 

Now, this is perhaps a long way to get to the point of saying 
that Mr. Moses is in the uncertainty he confesses, not because the 
science of advertising itself is in such chaos, but merely because 
Mr. Moses happens to be a disciple of the " space advertising ex- 
clusively " doctrine. I don't know of my own knowledge that he is, 
but his words and his views proclaim that he is. None but an 
advertiser who leans wholly on the crutches of " space " publicity 
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could or would feel that way about it. Like the doctor who has put 
his faith in drugs^ and when drugs are proven to be of no avail con- 
cludes there is nothing else to help his case^ Mr. Moses speaks of 
the uncertainties and limitations of his one system or practice only; 
the physician's error is due to falling into the assumption that drug 
giving is synonymous with the whole practice of therapeutics, 
whereas an osteopath or a faith healer would undoubtedly be able 
to demonstrate to him there were resources for the healing of the 
sick not dreamed of in the M. D.'s philosophies and physic. So 
with the advertiser who puts his faith in the efficiency of " space " 
alone. 

The error is one of short range vision merely and not any in- 
herent fault in the landscape. It is all there, but one man sees only 
what his eyes bring to him. Brother Moses has simply paid the 
penalty which a thousand other doctors of publicity and promotion 
have done, for practicing too limited a system and for not being 
as familiar as they ought to be with all the correlated and co- 
ordinate departments of the advertising system. It is a failure to 
study the differentiation of form of media with a view to under- 
standing their specialization of function. Different media do vastly 
different work. 

Mr. Moses says, by his words, there is no science of advertising. 
Other leading advertising thinkers say the same thing. It is cus- 
tomary in the lucid and confidential moments of our fellow crafts- 
men to hear the same views iterated and reiterated freely. I do 
not happen to know of an authority on advertising who has ever 
contended that publicity is a science. Professor Scott, in his es- 
timable books, has shown there is lots of science in copy, etc., but, 
so far as I am aware, he does not think we have arrived, as yet. 
As much as Elbert Hubbard has extolled and expounded and ad- 
vanced advertising I do not recall that he has ever enrolled it among 
the " sciences " which men have delighted to regard as based upon 
definite, organized and verifiable knowledge. 

In the face of this well nigh universal modesty among advertising 
savants I make bold now to affirm that the science of advertising 
has come, that it is already here, and that it has developed at least 
as far along its course as the science of political economy, the sci- 
ence of meteorology, the science of business or the science of 
therapeutics. 

Advertising it a science. It represents a science and an art both. 
If this is not now generally recognized, it is merely because the 
exponents of advertising, as a class, are addicted to too much stick- 
ing to one method or theory and are not living up to their oppor- 
tunities for being well-rounded because well-grounded and widely 
experienced practitioners of publicity. 
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What is science? 

Science is organised knowledge. Science is systemized facts and 
principles, duly related as to causal relations. Science takes ex- 
periences, cdmbines them into groups^ analyses their meanings de- 
ducts their working principles. Science is built upon analysis and 
synthesis. It makes a reasonable and trustworthy conclusion pos- 
sible from given premises. It can construct principles out of facts, 
and find facts wanted from the application of known principles. 
Science reveab the genealogy of cause and effect. • It can work for- 
ward and backward. It can predicate cause from effect and effects 
from causes. 

This, then, is the test of science : 

Science can predict. 

Science is the organized knowledge of any branch of human 
interest or effort which has become so well systemized and whose 
facts and principles are so correlated and understood that it is 
possible to predict what will result from given factors in given rela- 
tions. Science means certainty. Science means predicting what 
will come to pass. This is the supremest test of science: that its 
accredited exponent can teU what and when and how and whif. 

In the light of this definition is there now available to business 
men a science of business promotion called advertising? 

Yes, unquestionably. It exists. It is available for the man who 
wants it and seeks hard enough to get it. 

Is advertising scientific? 

Ah, that is a horse of another color. 

There is a science called music. All musicians are not scientific. 

There is a science called advertising. It is one of the latest 
to be developed. It is not as yet known or applied in its entirety 
by most of those who are conversant with its integral parts. This 
science is understood in its fullness by comparatively few adver- 
tisers. Yet it is understood and it is applied with the precision of 
a fixed science by some of them. These scientific advertising en- 
gineers I can designate as a class that will help to identify them for 
future study. This class is strictly limited to: 

(1) Those who are users of all three of the fundamental methods 
of advertising, to wit, (a) space in publications, (6) space in loca- 
tions and (c) gift specialties; and 

(2) Those who know when to use '' space '* and when to use 
specialties. 

Advertising, then, becomes scientific when it is based upon a 
comprehensive enough understanding of publicity and markets to 
effect the distribution of products by the adoption of whatever pub- 
licity means or media are required to achieve the given end. 

The advertising man who is an advocate or user of " space " ad- 
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vertising exclusively and who does n't know anything about other 
systems is not a scientific advertising man and never can be while 
his horizon is bounded by ignorance of or prejudice against any of 
the departments of publicity or their media such as novelties and 
specialties. 

When to use space^ and when to use specialties ? — that is the test. 
If one is scientific, one knows or can find out. There are those who 
can tell him. Each application of scientific advertising must ac- 
commodate itself to the requirements of the individual case. And 
the fact that no instance can be cited wherein personal gift adver- 
tising and " space " advertising cannot be combined in judicious 
proportions to achieve better success than either could do alone is 
a basic proof of my contention. 

I could present a codification of some general principles to guide 
one in making the decision when to use " space " and when " spe- 
cialties," but the time is wanting. I could cite a hundred cam- 
paigns to illustrate these principles and prove their trustworthiness 
in practice. But the time has come to stop. We can only cover a 
little ground on such an occasion. 

The Chairman announced that, owing to certain changes in the 
program, it had been found necessary to cancel the delivery of a 
paper on " Premium Advertising *' by John Hall Jones of New 
York. He then introduced Mr. H. H. Bigelow, President of 
Brown & Bigelow of St. Paul, who had consented to read a paper 
by Mr. Marquis Regcui, Advertising Counsel of New York, formerly 
Advertising Manager of Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Remarks by Mr. Bigelow. Before reading Mr. Regan's paper 
I want to go on record as not favoring sectional meetings. I am 
glad to meet all our friends who are interested in this branch of 
the advertising business, but I thought in coming to a meeting of 
the Associated Clubs that I was going to learn more of the general 
advertising proposition. In other words, we specialize about 800 
days out of the year in our own particular branch, and I look upon 
this meeting as one where we should not specialize, but get an idea 
of the entire proposition. 

We are all paid attorneys in our own branch of the business. 
We are like the man who advertises breakfast food and talks health 
anl strength- and so forth, whereas we all know that we could not 
live on breakfast food alone. It takes a complete diet to make 
a healthy person, and it takes a complete line of advertising knowl- 
edge to make a healthy advertising man. What we want to hear is 
the other man's story. We want to hear about newspaper adver- 
tising, magazine advertising and so on. I want to be able to go to 
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a customer and put up the whole proposition. I think the adyertis- 
ing specialty salesman^ or the advertising man in any line, should'be 
able to go to his customer, not as a paid attorney for that particular 
branch of the business, but with genuine help for the customer, and 
you cannot do that with knowledge of only one line of advertising. 
I want to attend the other meetings, but I want to be here abo, so 
I am in favor of general sessions. 



WHAT THE CALENDAR STANDS FOR IN ADVERTISING 

Paper by Marquis Regan, New York 

A grocer in a town of fifty thousand population in the Middle 
West had 117 regular customers. Many of these gave him their 
entire trade. But a great number divided their custom with a com- 
petitor in the next block. The grocer had no distinct advantage 
over his competitor. The merchandizing problems of each were 
the same. They bought their goods from wholesale houses at prac- 
tically identical prices. Both sold many of the same nationally 
advertised products, in addition to the usual staple lines. Each had 
good telephone order and delivery service. Each displayed his 
stock attractively, and ransacked the markets for the freshest and 
choicest fruits and vegetables, which are the drawing cards of the 
grocery business. Each did his best to give prompt and courteous 
service to his customers. So, you see, our grocer had no material 
and exclusive features to offer his 117 regular customers. He could 
look to but one source — ialeitnanship in one form or another — 
for the retention and the increase of his business. Advertising in 
a broad publicity way, such as the use of daily newspapers, was im- 
possible, for his trade was too local to derive the benefits, or carry 
the expense. He could not build trade on a cut-price basis, for he 
not only carried a quality stock, the standard value of which was 
the best argument in favor of standard prices, but the big down- 
town stores could easily undersell him if price alone were the meas- 
ure of value. Now, no retail store survives long in any territory 
if a certain percentage of natural demand is not flowing naturally 
to it, or cannot be created through better service and sales methods 
than those of competitors. This is a fact that we as advertising 
men too frequently overlook. For Merchandising, as an applied 
science, existed long before advertising methods had, in any sense, 
become standardized. And advertising never has and never will 
be able to contend indefinitely against the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 
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Our grocer, then, was face to face with a problem for which but 
one kind of advertising could offer material assistance and that is 
the Advertising that Creates Good Will. His ability to gain and 
hold trade against his competitor depended upon reproducing a more 
favorable attitude towards himself on the part of the customer — 
the creation of a state of mind, so to speak, because of which his 
goods and service would please and satisfy the customer better than 
the goods and service of his competitor. 

And because Good Will, for his purpose, could only be sought 
among the buyers as individuals, not in the mass, our grocer's 
choice of an advertising medium for conveying and creating Good 
Will came eventually to the Annual Calendar. " Christmas and 
New Year's are coming by-and-by," said the representative of a 
calendar house, " and you are going to wish each of your cus- 
tomers A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year. Why not 
give them a tangible and attractive reminder of your good wishes, 
which will not only be treasured for its own beauty and service 
during an entire year, but will be maintaining Good Will for you 
all that time ? ** It is such instances, multiplied many times over in 
thousands of cities, that have developed the calendar business to its 
present enormous proportions, running into annual sales of twenty 
millions of dollars. 

Many of us who are interested in national advertising problems 
and the wonderful developments of sales obtainable through such 
standard media as magazines and newspapers have been prone to 
look askance at calendar and novelty advertising. But a twenty 
million dollar business does not grow into existence without due 
cause, nor consistently increase in volume without some sound basic 
principle. And so, without regard to our individual preferences, 
it is up to us to consider why this form of publicity exists, and its 
relation to the advertiser's own needs. What we are interested in is 
not the selling arguments used by the calendar representative, not 
a comparison of calendars with other advertising mediums, but in 
what respects the calendar is efficient, and how it may be best util- 
ized. We are dealing with facts, and we must want the reasons 
behind them. 

I remember once hearing two railroad men arguing whether a 
certain train on the Erie Railroad was " local " or " through." One 
said it was " through " because it ran from Buffalo to New York, 
and the other said it was " local " because it made all local stops. 
As a medium, the calendar is unquestionably " local," even though 
some " through " advertisers appear to use calendars in a national 
way. For the keynote of calendar use is its effect upon a local 
in-situation, to enable local representation to benefit, even when 
issued by a national advertiser. The instance cited showed the 
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primary reason for this — the need of exerting an advertising in- 
fluence upon an individual customer. 

As an advertising factor^ the calendar furnishes a most interest- 
ing variation of the gift idea — the influencing of business through 
the giving of presents. For the calendar^ we will all agree^ may^ 
through its appeal to imagination^ to the sense of beauty, and to our 
interest in human kind, possess a value far in excess of its intrinsic 
worth. And in these selfsame possibilities it is that the calendar 
wins or loses in exerting an advertising influence. In this we have 
the same endless problem of all advertising mediums — the fitting 
of the message to the audience. 

Did you ever consider how much you think in pictures? You 
are trying to remember the name of an individual. You trace back 
through a series of mental pictures until you locate the group in 
which you met him, and by association you finally get his classifica- 
tion by name figured out. To mention a place is to conjure up a 
picture of how it looked to you. And we value any picture, repro- 
duced in the realism of modem engraving processes, in just the 
degree with which it starts within ourselves a pleasant train of 
mental pictures. In other words, the grip of the calendar, in an 
advertising sense, is measured by the extent to which its illustra- 
tion, whatever its character, finds a human interest response in the 
minds of the audience. And if the subject portrayed does not 
appeal to the audience, the advertising value is a minus quantity, 
obviously, and quite regardless of the initial cost of the calendar, 
and its technical and artistic perfection. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the lengths to which calendar 
manufacturers have gone, in recent years, in their effort to supply 
subjects for illustration which will appeal to the most varied audi- 
ences of consumers. Many of these concerns think nothing of 
spending $25,000 each season for original paintings, drawings and 
photographs, or the right to reproduce them. And the newest note, 
of all this tremendous expenditure for subjects, aggregating annu- 
ally not less than half a million dollars, is the recognition of the 
human interest illustration as productive of the greatest degree of 
Good Will resulting from calendar advertising. 

We have said that our grocer friend bought calendars to dis- 
tribute to his customers in emphasis of his holiday greetings. So 
did his competitor. 

A large percentage of our grocer's customers received the com- 
petitor's calendar. The game is even, so far. But what happened? 
In this particular instance, only one of the two calendars was re- 
tained and kept in use by most of the customers, and that was 
the one issued by our grocer. Why? Each man paid, as it hap- 
pened, about the same price. Both calendars were well executed, 
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and beautifully printed in colors. But one of them portrayed a 
still-life landscape. Artistically, it was most excellent. The other 
showed — nursery scene — a Teddy Bear prowling in the comer 
while peering around the foot of the bed came the young hunter, 
gun in hand, trailing behind him his faithful — if somewhat pudgily 
padded — hunting dog. A simple idea, but vibrating with quaint 
humor and human interest. It was easy, in this instance, to figure 
out which subject caught the fancy and held the interest of the 
" average family " of which the grocer's customers were made up. 
It is also quite true that to an entirely different audience the land- 
scape might have appealed with equal force. The average house- 
hold can only make use of a certain number of calendars. " The 
Fittest," or, in other words, those that appeal most, survive. 
* It must be freely acknowledged that in calendar advertising, as in 
the use of other mediums, there is a tremendous percentage of 
waste. The lion's share of this waste is directly due to the adver- 
tiser's failure to properly consider the probable preference of his 
audience rather than himself. A good example of failure to recog- 
nize this simplest basic principle of all advertising was the case 
of the banker who was persuaded by a calendar salesman that a 
picture of his new bank building with its Grecian colunms would 
make a splendid calendar subject When the same salesman called 
the following year, the banker all but chased him around the block. 
Depositors and their families saw no reason why they should give 
wall space for a year to a picture of the bank, and the calendar 
failed to receive the enthusiastic reception anticipated for it. This 
blunder is one of the most common among calendar users. The 
picture of a stove, or of a keg of nails or herrings may typify 
the business, but it is sadly lacking in the human appeal that 
creates good will for the advertiser. 

Another prolific source of waste in calendar advertising is due 
to plain " Bonehead " misuse of the space for illustration, by at- 
tempting alleged cleverness which has nothing whatever to do 
with human appeal, or fails to suggest, through association of 
ideas, the nature of the business'. Such meaningless display as, for 
example, the picture of a girl standing at the apex of a spinning 
top, with the caption, " We are always ON TOP." 

Then again, the calendar advertiser frequently defeats his own 
object by insisting that his imprint be placed in type so large and 
bold that the appearance of the calendar jars instead of pleases. 
Or perhaps he uses too much text matter, or the wrong size and 
style of calendar pad to harmonize with the subject selected. 
These are all, seemingly, little things, but like a green necktie, 
or a red vest, they may change a serious and otherwise attractive 
proposition into a very ridiculous one. For the calendar advertiser 
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must never forget that he is dealing with individuals as such. 
He has no bargain to offer, thus centering the prospective buyer's 
attention upon prices or values. Hence no detail which makes for 
the harmony and attractiveness of the calendar in its entirety can he 
afford to overlook. For his competitor may not be so short-sighted. 

There are times when calendar advertisers — like many other 
advertisers — do not think. One of the most frequent of all such 
times is when the question of circulation is involved. In this re- 
spect^ by the way^ the magazine and newspaper advertiser certainly 
has nothing on the calendar user. The druggist who told a calendar 
representative that he was going to discontinue his calendar be- 
cause he " was tired of being pestered by kids for calendars " had 
certainly overlooked a bet just as important as any other detail in 
the preparation of his calendar. The more expensive calendars^ 
ranging in cost from fifteen to fifty cents each^ are rapidly growing 
in favor with the buyer \>ecause^ up to a certain pointy the effect 
produced upon the consumer is so very much more favorable, beyond 
the relative cost as compared with the cheaper calendars. And by 
the same token the waste is just so much more serious, obviously, 
as the cost is increased. Our grocer, with his 117 regular cus- 
tomers, and 40 or 50 prospective ones, would have been more 
than foolish to have handed out his carefully prepared calendars 
in hit-or-miss fashion over the counter. With his own delivery 
system, it was easy enough to arrange for special |>ersonal distri- 
bution of the entire lot. The druggist, however, found the dis- 
tribution a real problem until it was suggested to him that he 
should have some record of who his regular customers were, and 
that he distinguished between regulars and transients in issuing 
his calendars. The locality, with its geographical arrangement of 
streets and numbers, really offers a simple problem in " intensive 
farming " to the neighborhood dealer, if he will but take advantage 
of it. What Standard Oil and other corporations have done in a 
big way in classifying the direction taken by all business in their 
line can be done in a small way, quite easily, by the local dealer. 
New business, like new crops, must grow in some specific place, 
and the thing is to locate that place. So the druggist (as an ex- 
ample) makes up a list of " regulars," and only those transients 
who he thinks may be influenced to become regular customers. 
Then he issues his calendars in one or two ways: either by special 
delivery by mail or messenger, or by sending out a printed notice 
exchangeable for the calendar at the store. There is but one object, 
no matter what plan of distribution is used, and that is to make 
sure that the right individuals or homes actually receive the calen- 
dars intended for them. 

While through the nature of its advertising value and the per- 
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sonal character of its distribution the calendar is essentially a local 
advertising proposition, its cumulative value is frequently national 
in scope. A grea^ railway system in the West, for example, issues 
an annual calendar through its local agents all over the country, 
which not only aids the local representative, but has a very broad, 
general publicity value. The insurance companies spend many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually with the same result. In- 
deed, in no other line of business is competition in the use of 
calendars so keen. 

Many manufacturing and jobbing houses supply their local 
dealers with calendars upon which the trade-mark of some special 
line of goods is strongly featured. 

Sometimes the national advertiser gets tremendous local publicity 
for his trade-marked products by a reciprocity plan of calendar 
advertising operated in co-operation with the local dealer. This 
plan, which has been quite widely used by the larger calendar 
houses, the purchase, by the manufacturer or jobber, of a large 
order of special calendars, which, through the quantity purchased, 
brings the price of a thirty- or forty-cent calendar, in small lots, 
down to twelve or fifteen cents each in the big lot. In addition 
to a handsome human interest illustration in colors, the maker's 
name and trade-mark is featured modestly, and ample space is pro- 
vided for the imprint of the local dealer. Thus the calendar is 
given a local favor sufficient to induce the dealer to buy the calen- 
dars of the advertiser, in whatever small quantity the dealer re- 
quires, but at the favorable price secured by the advertiser on 
the large, total quantity. Thus the dealer secures an extra attrac- 
tive calendar of strong local advertising value to himself, at a cost 
which makes the investment valuable, and the advertiser secures his 
widespread publicity at practically no cost to himself. Everybody 
appears to win, including the recipient of the calendar. 

The traveling representative of a large house which issues regu- 
larly a very beautiful calendar, was calling upon a purchasing 
agent who had been with his house for thirty years, and looked 
upon himself as the "watch-dog of the treasury." His eye was 
just the size of a twenty-five cent piece. He met the traveling 
man pleasantly, but his mask was up, so to speak. It was appar- 
ently impossible to make any impression on him. At last, after 
accomplishing nothing, apparently, the representative rose to go, 
after making an appointment for later in the day. As he reached 
for his open portfolio, his hand involuntarily touched an advance 
copy of the house calendar which lay, folded, among the papers. 
The subject was a scene in the country — children, and cattle, and 
blue skies, and smiling landscape — the exquisite imagery of the 
mind of a master. The traveling man opened it up, without a 
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word, for the other's inspection. The buyer's frown disappeared. 
He drew a quick breath, and exclaimed, " By George, that looks 
like my boyhood home." One word led to another. Before they 
knew it, the two were comparing notes, and swapping long-forgotten 
experiences. They had found a common meeting ground^ and that 
is exactly what advertising must produce if good will is to result. 
And so it is that the calendar, properly selected for and adapted 
to its audience, and rightly distributed, fulfills its peculiar mission. 
Not as a rival of national media, though often to supplement other 
effort on the part of the national advertiser, but as a local medium, 
personal in contact, dealing with and through that sentiment 
which sweetens all existence and provides a conmion meeting- 
ground of imagination and appreciation between buyer and seller, 
both of whom are just human beings, and therefore the better for 
even so simple a link of human interest. 



DISCUSSION 

Mb. Williams. Am I over-estimating, or shall I be charged with 
drawing on my imagination to a great extent, if I state that it 
would be worth thousands of dollars to the specialty and calendar 
people to have had these two papers read before one of the general 
meetings held in Ford Hall.^ It is most unfortunate that these two 
papers were not on the general program. Now, in order that we 
may see to what extent interest is being taken here, and inasmuch 
as the attendance is quite small, I would ask, if the Chair thinks 
it right and proper, that each person present state who he is and 
why he is present. Let us get a line on what brought him here. 
For my own satisfaction — for the satisfaction of the department 
that we represent — let us know why these people are here this 
morning. 

Mr. Gold, St. Louis, Mo. I came to this meeting that I might 
meet the men who have specialties. I have a very friendly feeling 
for my competitors, and I want to meet the other men who are 
doing the same things that I am doing. 

Mr. Gibson, Coshocton, N. Y. I believe all these men here are 
advertising men, and I want to know them all. I always like to 
listen to a preacher who can talk about his own experiences. 
I don't like to hear people talk about generalities, and I am going 
to give you some of my own experiences — they may be interesting, 
or they may not. I will begin with the reason I came here. I 
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came because I want to hear what the other fellow thinks^ the 
fellow who is pulling the same load that I am trying to pull. I 
would like to learn about magazine advertising and advertising 
that is different from my line. I am big enough to think that my 
particular line is just as big as any other line^ and just as im- 
portant. When we see magazines which we admire being bought 
by all kinds of corporations^ when we know that the individuality 
of a paper is bound by the money which controls it, what can we 
expect? The magazines mould public opinion more than the daily 
papers do, but I want to tell you that the magazines are losing 
ground. 

The science of advertising, in my opinion, is nothing but common 
horse sense. They may call it anything they want to. I once sold 
a Breakfast Food, and they were buying it in 10-case lots wherever 
I went. The manager of the advertising department came to me 
and told me I was expected to sell 25-case lots where I had been 
selling 10-case lots, because we were going in the back pages of 
Munsey's and the Ladies' Home Journal, and this particular month 
we would spend $50,000 and so we could n't accept any 10-case 
orders. I agreed all right and said I would do it. The first 
fellow I struck was a good customer in the town of Elgin, 111. 
I saw him and told him I was glad to see he was selling so much 
of our Breakfast Food. He said he guessed he would give me 
another 10-case order. I told him we were putting $50,000 in the 
magazines, and we had got to sell this stuff, and I wanted a 25- 
case order. So finally he said he would take 20 cases, and I 
thought I had better book that order, and so I did. Just as I was 
going out of the store, I took a little souvenir out of my pocket 
and said to him, " By the way, here is something which will be 
handy for you to hang up somewhere." He took it, and said, 
" Well, thank God, I got something out of that fifty thousand dollars 
you spoke oh" 

I don't believe that a nice magazine with pretty pictures in it, 
a nice cozy arm-chair and a warm fire are conducive to business. 
I believe that the biggest reader of advertising literature is the 
poor, benighted advertiser himself, and not the public. Now, an- 
other point that I want to bring out is that if I go into a store 
and see a swell advertising display, soipe part of it is going to 
attract my attention. I believe in novelty advertising. To my 
mind the great idea in our line is that we catch people with the 
goods offered. When people go into a store, we have something 
there that will appeal to them. Of course, I believe there are a 
time and place for every kind of advertising. I believe we have got 
to work together and spring our little game and make it a great 
deal more than it really is by the amount of enthusiasm we put 
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into it. Advertising and everything else only amount to the en- 
thusiasm you put into them. 

Mr. Capes^ New York. I am the financial secretary of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The 
association to which I belong has to raise^ through appeals and 
advertisings on an average of $800,000 a year, which is used ex- 
clusively to improve the condition of the poor in New York and 
to relieve the' suffering there. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, who is 
president of our association, asked me yesterday to come to this 
convention and pick up all the ideas I could and to learn of all 
the avenues possible whereby we could bring our wants before the 
people of New York. I selected this departmental meeting this 
morning in the hope that I might get some hints on specialties 
whereby we might bring to the attention of the people of New 
York the work we are doing and popularise some of our institutions. 
For' instance, we own and operate a number of Fresh Air Homes in 
the country and at the seashore, and in order to popularise those 
institutions and bring their value to the attention of New York 
people who are not suffering, we use all possible avenues of adver- 
tising, — newspapers, specialties, magasines, and everything that 
we can possibly get hold of. It is for this purpose that I came 
to this meeting to-day, and I am very much pleased to say that in 
the two papers which I have heard I have found some excellent 
ideas to take back to New York. 

Mr. H. H. Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. I can only say in regard 
to specialty advertising that it is taking on a more serious phase 
in the last five years than ever before. It is that way in St. Paul. 
I have always liked the advertising novelty business. We make 
a study of the needs of the |>eople whom we supply. It is all a 
matter of selling the stock — selling the goods and knowing when 
and how to get a man. We tell our salesmen that they are more 
interested in the success of the advertising specialty they may sell 
than the customer himself. It is only an incident with the cus- 
tomer, but with us it is our whole business. So we try in a 
serious way to make a study of every line of business. Most adver- 
tising agents who claim Xo be experts are nothing but paid attor- 
neys for their particular branch, and they mix in a good deal of 
hot air. We are particularly interested in the success of bank 
advertising, of which we carr}' a good many thousand accounts, and 
we try to make a serioas study of the needs of the bankers. We 
try to devise ways and means of making the thing sold as inter- 
esting as we can. An advertising specialty must bear a certain 
amount of the personality of the donor. We appeal to a man's 
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sentimeiit^ we appeal to his hearty and we manage to instill both 
our own personality and something of his personality into the 
specialty which we sell him. When a bank gets out a calendar^ it 
must be a bank calendar. It must not be a general calendar. 

Mr. Williams. The advertising business was referred to this 
morning as a game. If properly thus referred to^ I will say that I 
have been in it a little over twenty years. I began when quite 
a young man and have been in it ever since. I thought sufficient 
of it to stop a course of law that I had half finished to continue in 
the advertising business; and I am very glad I did make it my 
life business^ because I know I like it much better than I should 
have liked the law, and I capnot tell what kind of success I 
might have made in that line. Advertising in the last twenty years 
has undergone a number of revolutions. When I went into it we 
knew of but two things in the specialty line, yardsticks and 
rulers, and we made money at that. Then we had a school bag, 
and we added this, that and the other thing, until npw when we 
send out our line it is contained in a large trunk which weighs 
about 200 pounds, and contains every method that can be thought 
of to advertise a man's business successfully. Now, I don't mean 
to say that specialty advertising is the only thing — I don't mean 
to say that newspaper and magazine advertising has not its place, 
for I believe it has, but the judicious use of novelties in conjunction 
with other methods is going to produce results, and greater results 
than the use of newspaper and magazine advertising alone. We 
believe that we have studied out methods that can be made most 
valuable to a man's business, whatever it may be. I remember years 
ago selling &ve thousand yardsticks to a preacher who wanted to 
advertise his church. That is probably something Mr. Bigelow 
hadn't thought 'of. t have also sold the Y. M. C. A. specialties 
for the purpose of raising money, and I don't believe Mr. Bigelow 
has reached that particular line. Mr. Bigelow and I are com- 
petitors. Possibly he does not think so, but I do. I am not here 
to boost Bigelow's game, I assure you, but he has made a success 
in the business, and he has grown rapidly and is well known all 
over the country as a successful advertising specialty representa- 
tive, and I am only sorry there are not more large successful adver- 
tising houses, because every time one succeeds it helps advertising 
novelties just that much. Now, I don't mean for a little printer 
to start in with three or five thousand dollars and think he is in 
the advertising business, because he is not. He is simply a fly in 
the butter, but when lie starts in with sufficient capital to take care 
of his business, he is bound to succeed. 

I wish to state that I am still of the same opinion as when this 
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meeting began^ — that departmental sessions are not the proper 
thing. I believe we have all derived good from coming here, but 
I believe much more good could have been gotten had we been able 
to bring out the same ideas at a general session. 

Now, as regards the ladies. God bless them, — we *re glad 
they 're here. We feel better and can talk better because they are 
with us. If I had time, I could tell several stories — but I have 
not the time. Time is very precious. Among my sales force of 
from 40 to 50 persons during the year I have two ladies, who are 
most successful in marketing our product, one in the Middle West 
and the other on the Pacific Coast, and I find when a woman goes 
into this line and mak^s a study of it, she makes one of the most 
successful salespeople that can be' got There are some business 
men who do not like to buy of a woman, but if a woman is in this 
business and puts forth her proposition in a business way, she* can 
make a successful salesperson. 
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Second Meeting 

August Four — 9.30 a. m. 

Llewellyn E. Pratt, New York, Chairman 



This morning we have some papers which will be of great interest 
and value to us^ and perhaps before this meeting adjourns we may 
be able to take some action looking toward good work on the spe- 
cialty advertising business^ and make the next convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America more of a proposition for 
specialty advertising than this one has been. 

The first paper this morning is one which I was mighty glad 
to secure this year. It is a paper that is directly associated with 
specialty advertisings but^ in my opinion^ it should have been read 
on the platform of the general session. It is of intense interest to 
all lines of advertising. It is the result of ten years of specializing 
upon a given subject by a lawyer who stands at the head of his 
particular profession — Clowry Chapman, £sq., of New York. 



TRADE-MARKS AND UNFAIR COMPETITION FROM 
A LAWYER'S POINT OF VIEW 

By Clowry Chapman, Esq., New York, Special Counsel 

It would be hard to convince the majority of us that nowhere 
in our journey ings shall we ever meet the ** Gold Dust Twins," 
that nowhere shall we ever hear the old darkey say, " This is * The 
Ham What Am,' " that nowhere shall we ever see the little terrier 
listening for " His Master's Voice." 

These trade-marks live because they create mental images. They 
bring back our experiences. They set in motion those impulses 
which reach the human being buttoned up in every one of us. 
They relate the past to the present, and the present to the future. 
A product that is not trade-marked is like a Missouri mule — with- 
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out either pride of ancestiy or hope of posterity. Even a mere 
word, a coined word, if you please, with its subtle appeal, enters 
our thought just as an idiom like " Cracker jack " slips into the 
language. We crave familiarity. As boys we went down to the 
old swimming hole with those who were glad to be called Jim, 
and Dick, and Tom. We have pride in knowing people and things. 
We like to go into a store and ask for " Mum," not just " That 
Deodorizer." We like to ask for " Cravenette," not just " That 
Waterproof Cloth," and " Vaseline " means much more to us than 
petroleum jelly. With the term ** Sterling " we have perpetuated, 
and countless generations will continue to perpetuate, the reputation 
of the Easterlings, which began a thousand years ago, when their 
coinage stood for purity. 

But the trade-mark is not offered for your consideration be- 
cause of its sentimental value, but because of the commercial work 
it does, because of its power to increase your property and to 
multiply your influence. If your product creates satisfaction, a 
trade-mark would win re-orders; it would spread good-will; it 
would lead the satisfied customers and the friends of satisfied cus- 
tomers to take from the shelves of dealers new shipments from 
your factory; it would put down unfair trade more efficiently than 
the purchase of competing factories, more efficiently than a price 
war, because, with a trade-mark, you could maintain profits, in- 
crease sales, and not have to carry the burden of competing fac- 
tories which you might not be able to operate in conjunction with 
your own. 

Often we buy on the mere reputation of goods without realizing 
it. Even the most skeptical wiU not doubt that a " Steinway " or 
a " Knabe " would not sell so readily if another name was sten- 
ciled on it, although the piano remained exactly the same. Like- 
wise your *' Knox," your ** Dunlap " or your " Stetson " would not 
mean so much if a strange label appeared in it. Indeed, once 
when the makers of " Fleischer's Yams " offered their product in 
two ways, trade-marked and untrade-marked, side by side, the un- 
trade-marked yam would not sell, although the price was cut a 
quarter. 

Because the public does wish to discriminate in favor of products 
bearing well-known trade-marks, another manufacturer has been 
able to put down six hundred instances of unfair competition in 
the last decade. Of those who carried on this unfair competition 
and stubbornly refused to discontinue it until forced to do so by 
the courts, 91% have subsequently gone into bankmptcy, or into 
receiverships, or otherwise quit the field. This 91% came to such 
an end because they had no established prestige with which to 
attract new capital to revive their business, having depended for 
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the larger part of their trade upon confusing their products with 
a product thoroughly established in popular favor. 

Though they may not be able to measure it to a given per cent^ 
thousands of other manufacturers have been carrying a needless 
burden of unfair competition, without surrounding themselves, day 
by day, with the means that this other factory employed to throttle 
the unfair competition at its source. In other directions many of 
these manufacturers show great foresight and caution. Before 
building a factory an abstract of title is usually examined and all 
flaws removed from the chain of ownership. Not satisfied with the 
examination alone, these manufacturers insure the title. Then a 
competent architect is employed, and instructed to use fireproof 
material throughout the new building. After that a sprinkler sys- 
tem is installed and then, to meet any possible loss, fire insurance 
is obtained. Watchmen add a security that locks cannot give, 
but, nevertheless, burglar insurance is considere'd necessary. Upon 
plate glass being installed, it is insured. When the factory is ready 
for occupancy, rather than depend overmuch on safety appliances 
and the supervision of carefully chosen foremen, casualty insurance 
is taken out to meet losses from injuries to workmen. Dun and 
Bradstreet are consulted before granting credit, and yet it is con- 
sidered prudent to insure the collection of accounts and to fortify 
the work of auditors by policies covering embezzlement. Yet the 
good-will, the reputation of the product, which should be the main- 
stay for future income, a property that can be made to outlast the 
factory, the machinery and the men, is left wholly unprotected. 
No fireproofing, no safety appliances, no watchmen, no Dun or 
Bradstreet, no insurance surround and protect it. To persons 
inexperienced in such things are left the invention, the adoption, 
the use and the protection of the trade-mark, together with the 
labels and packages which are to be used to symbolize the good- 
will. True, the trade-marks may have been received and regis- 
tered by the Patent Office. But registration is not protection; 
nor does registration in this country even so much as create rights. 
It is merely prima facie evidence of them. At any time the right 
to a trade-mark, to a label, or to a package may be successfully 
overcome by evidence of prior adoption and continued use, and 
more than one case has disclosed the necessity of defending, even 
while asserting, one's rights. 

An event of this year should be a rebuke to everyone who passes 
lightly over any feature connected with the safeguarding of good- 
will. That event was the upheaval in France over conflicting 
claims to the trade-mark "Champagne." For years the most 
famous wines bearing that trade-mark had come from Rheims and 
Epernay, in the old province of Champagne. The French Govern- 
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ment^ recognizing that the wine growers of those towns had done 
more than other wine growers to build up the demand for cham- 
pagne^ decided to grant them a monopoly in the use of that trade- 
mark. The wine growers outside of Rheims and Epemay realized 
too fully the influence of that trade-mark on sales to give it up 
without strong resistance. Riots became frequent. Fifteen thou- 
sand troops were finally necessary to restore order. So bitter was 
the feeling that the Government was forced to withdraw the re- 
strictions on the use of the trade-mark; and this so stirred the 
people of Rheims and Epemay that they swept down upon other 
towns in the old province with almost the frenzy of a conmiune. 
Not only did they wreck wine cellars and other property, but they 
destroyed $100,000,000 worth of " Champagne." 

A subsequent proposal that the wine growers outside of Rheims 
and Epemay mark their champagne as of the " Second District," 
or in some other distinguishing manner, met with bitter opposition, 
and very naturally. With such a discrimination, their product might 
then be considered as bearing a stamp of inferiority. Bring the 
problem home, — suppose the millers of Minneapolis could monopo- 
lize the word " Flour," or force millers in other cities to use some 
such discriminating mark as suggested for the wine growers out- 
side of Rheims and Epemay; or suppose the packers of Chicago 
could secure a similar advantage over the packers of other cities. 
Almost at the beginning of our government, when a monopoly was 
sought in the term ** Lackawanna Coal," it was held that every- 
one who mines coal in the valley of the Lackawanna has a right 
to represent his coal as *' Lackawanna Coal." Since that time, in 
this country, trade-mark protection to geographical names like 
" Champagne " has been refused, except under three circumstances : 

First, Where, through advertising, a word has come to im- 
mediately suggest the product of some one concern, as " Waltham " 
as applied to watches. 

Second, Where the owner of the trade-mark controls the loca- 
tion from which the trade-mark was derived, as in the case of 
" Carlsbad," a trade-mark applied to salts which come from mineral 
springs owned by tlie city of Carlsbad. 

Third, Where the geographical name has a fanciful or arbitrary 
sense, and is not deceptive, as " Vienna " applied to bread. In this 
instance it is commonly known that bread could hardly be imported 
from Vienna in the fresh condition that it reaches our markets. 

The burden of competition that the wine growers of Rheims and 
Epernay are carrying is, therefore, like the burden of all who 
either have no trade-marks or trade-marks which consist of words 
or symbols open to use by others. 

Many concerns confronted with this problem of identifying 
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their products are content to depend upon personal^ firm or cor- 
porate names. But the many-million-dollar good-will symbolized 
by each of such trade-marks as " Gold Dust/' *' Sapolio " and 
" Ivory " shows the desirability of not forcing the public to re- 
member firm or corporate names. The experience of the Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company is illustrative of that point. Al- 
though the corporate name had been used many years, the recent 
adoption of the symbol " Y. & E." has resulted in 80% of the 
customers referring to the products by the trade-mark rather than 
by the corporate name. In fact, the trade-mark has so simplified 
a reference to its products that the cfompany has put the trade- 
mark on the keys of its typewriters; and in correspondence that 
trade-mark is used just like any word or letter of the alphabet. 

The experience of the National Lead Company in using a new 
trade-mark has been somewhat similar. Previous to four years 
ago, this company had been selling its products under twenty-one 
brands. , It then adopted the single ** Dutch Boy Painter " trade- 
mark to take the place of the entire twenty-one brands. Im- 
mediately a protest came from dealers. They urged that too much 
good-will was attracted by the old brands to abandon them. They 
were confident that trade would be seriously interfered with while 
trying to make the public familiar with a new trade-mark. Never- 
theless, in the face of unfavorable market conditions, the com- 
pany began to use the " Dutch Boy Painter " trade-mark alone, 
with the result that the business greatly increased (I am not at 
liberty to say how many per cent) even the first year, and the 
inquiries and orders for the product formerly covered by the twenty- 
one brands almost uniformly referred to the new trade-mark. To 
accomplish this result, there was no increase of Sipace in advertising 
mediums, and a very substantial saving in the preparation and 
handling of printed matter. 

In contrast to this greater popularity and readier identification 
of a product by a well-chosen trade-mark, is the ease with which 
personal, firm or corporate names arc often confused. 

In marketing Baker's Chocolate, it developed that Charles H. 
Slack, at that time a leading grocer in Chicago, had been meeting 
requests for Baker's Chocolate by having his clerks explain to 
customers, "We have two Baker's. Which do you want, W. H. 
or Walter Baker's ? " Nine persons out of ten did not know which 
was which. When the demand was not specifically for Walter 
Baker's Chocolate, theiy were given W. H. Baker's Chocolate, from 
which the grocer received a larger profit. 

It may be urged that this is an exceptional case. Baker is not 
an unusual name and it would be easier for the public to confuse 
the products of two men of this name than if the name were 
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unusual. Cluett^ Peabody & Company is certainly a distinctive 
name^ and so is Corliss^ Coon & Company^ and yet the two con- 
cerns are not infrequently confused. 

It is of the utmost importance for an advertiser to exploit his 
product so that such confusion may be minimized. It should be 
remembered that the primary purpose of a trade-mark is to pro- 
tect the public from imposition. This can be accomplished only as 
the trade-mark, the label, the package and other means of identi- 
fying a product have an individuality which readily distinguishes 
them from competing products. 

Unfortunately for the manufacturer and the public, the tempta- 
tion is always strong to ignore the primary purpose of the trade- 
mark and" make it do the work of advertising. The penalty for 
doing so was illustrated in a suit recently brought by the makers 
of '* Porosknit " to restrain a competitor's use of the trade-mark 
" Porous Underwear." You are familiar with the ** Porosknit " 
advertising. Like the advertising of Holeproof Hosiery, it has 
created a demand where none existed before. It has popularized 
a new type of garment Strong as it has been, however, this 
advertising has not so distinguished, so individualized " Poros- 
knit " as to avoid its con/usion with other products. The fault lies 
chiefly with the trade-mark. " Porosknit " indicated a new type, 
a knitted garment that is porous. In time the advertising de- 
veloped a demand for porous underwear greater than the makers 
of " Porosknit " were supplying. Other manufacturers who had 
imitated the " Porosknit " garments were getting the benefit of 
the good-will the " Porosknit " people had created. 

Finally, when the " Porosknit " people aired their grievance in 
court, they were told that this trade-mark was to be regarded either 
as descriptive or deceptive, and in neither case could it be pro- 
tected. Consequently, so long as a competing underwear is not 
advertised or sold as the product of the " Porosknit " people, the 
field is open. 

Perhaps the rule that trade-marks must not be descriptive will 
be better understood if it is recalled that there can be no such 
thing as an exclusive right to any particular line of industry, unless 
that industry is controlled by a patent, or by a secret process. 
For example, no one can have a monopoly in the terms ** cut 
glass," ** enameled ware " or " silver plate." 

It is quite possible to have a trade-mark that is not technically 
descriptive, and yet of decided advertising value. " Uneeda Bis- 
cuit " is perhaps the most striking example. " Rainbow Dyes *' 
is another example; " Anti washboard Soap" another. Such trade- 
marks are valid because the words of which they are composed 
are used in a fanciful sense — a way that would not readily sug- 
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gest itself to most people. Indeed^ two competitors would hardly 
stumble onto those words at the same time. By adopting and 
using such words as a trade-mark, the originator is entitled to 
distinguish his product with them, and any use of the same mark, 
or a colorable imitation by a competitor, would almost certainly 
indicate unfair competition. 

Sometimes the use of a symbol in combination with a name 
gives validity to a trade-mark that might otherwise be frowned 
Upon as descriptive. An instance is the trade-mark of " Bel-Bon," 
the peroxide toilet cream. " Bel " stands for beautiful, and per- 
haps beautifying. ** Bon " stands for goods. In combination they 
mean beautiful or beautifying goods. It was, therefore, advisable 
to remedy the difficulty by a symbol. Inasmuch as " Bel-Bon '* 
is a coined word derived from the French, and the name of the 
manufacturers, the Bruguier Chemical Company, is also French, a 
fleur-de-lis, a French sjrmbol, was inserted between " Bel " and 
" Bon." Such a combination would make infringement difficult 
because " Bel-Bon " is distinctive and not a common designation 
for toilet creams generally. 

Now and then a personal name is embodied in a coined name in 
such a way as to make it distinctive and at the same time de- 
scriptive or suggestive. " Taylormade " for candies, and " Hyde- 
grade " for silks, are examples ; " Taylormade *^ suggesting 
" tailor-made " and * " Hydegrade " suggesting '* high grade." 
" Taylormade " and " Hydegrade " are valid trade-marks simply 
because they identify their owners. The Taylor Brothers Com- 
pany, and A. G. Hyde & Sons. If their present form was due to 
misspelling, and not to such original distinctive use of personal 
names, these trade-marks would not be entitled to protection, for 
mere misspelling, hyphening and peculiar lettering cannot, of them- 
selves, make valid an otherwise invalid trade-mark. 

Whether a trade-mark consists of a name or a symbol, care 
must ^ constantly be taken to prevent its very popularity from 
eventually proving a serious handicap. In several instances a 
trade-mark which originally had no particular significance became 
so popular, so commonly used to designate all articles of a cer- 
tain type as to become ^ part of the language, a dictionary term. 
Among such trade-marks arc " Linoleum," " Mason Jar," " Malted 
Milk," "Goodyear Rubber" and " Featherbone." Such is the 
trade-mark " Yale," the name of the originator of the " Yale 
Locks " and identified with the corporate name, -" Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company." Taking advantage of the definition of 
" Yale Lock " by the Standard Dictionary, Sargent & Company, 
competitors, recently made this statement: The lines of manu- 
facture of Sargent & Co. have for many years included Yale locks. 
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The expression " Yale Lock " indicates a type of lock^ and is 
descriptive of the widely known pin-tumbler cylinder type origi- 
nally made and introduced by that name under a patent long ago 
expired. The " Standard Dictionary " says : " Yale lock, a tumbler 
lock having a flat key with an undulating edge unlocked by pressing 
spring pin-tumblers to such distances as to permit rotation of 
barrel of lock by the key." Yale Locks are made by many manu- 
facturers, but those made by Sargent & Co. are the best. They 
embody many improvements upon the origin^ patented lock. 

The experience of the Celluloid Company has shown how easy 
it is for competitors to use a trade-mark unfairly and yet avoid 
punishment. Few persons outside of the trade know that the word 
** celluloid " is the trade-mark of the Celluloid Company, and that 
that company is the only one manufacturing a peroxiline, or similar 
compound, under the trade-mark " Celluloid." This is not strange, 
for hundreds of competitors have confused the public by selling 
their products as celluloid. As a result an immeasurable volume 
of business has been diverted which should properly go to the 
Celluloid Company, But the injury to the Celluloid Company has 
not stopped with a diversion of business to other companies. The 
general demand for celluloid has been affected, and the good-will 
of the Celluloid Company impaired because some of the competing 
products have been responsible for the report that celluloid is 
highly explosive. That this is not true of the product of the 
Celluloid Company has been abundantly demonstrated, I am told. 
One instance was in connection with a recent fire at the American 
Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio, when, notwithstanding that wood 
containing genuine celluloid was burned to a char, the celluloid 
did not explode. 

" Kodak " is another trade-mark that has become a dictionary 
term. None too early have its owners begun to explain the sig- 
nificance of the expression, ** If it is n't an Eastman, it is n't a 
Kodak." 

The courts have frequently shown impatience with those who 
have imitated anotlier's trade-mark, colorably or otherwise, even 
though clumsily, but as yet they have not gone so far as to limit 
the use of a trade-mark to one line of business. The Patent Office 
has, however, lately declined in several instances to reg^ter imita- 
tions of well-known trade-marks, even when they were not to be 
in competition with the originators of those marks. 

Much more could be said about the designing of a trade-mark, 
for we have but fairly begun to touch upon the rules governing 
this subject, but already we have surely considered enough points 
to convince anyone that a trade-mark is entitled to great thought 
in its invention, great care in its adoption and great skill in its use. 
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The designation or manner of referring to a trade-mark is some- 
times vital. The N. & G. Taylor Company proved this. Years 
ago they adopted for their roofing tin the same trade-mark that 
they are using to-day. On that trade-mark appears the symbol of a 
target and arrow with the words " I. C. Old Style/' and the cor- 
porate name and address. Until recently they used the words 
" Old Style," as though they were the distinguishing features of 
the trade-mark, and designated their product as " Taylor's Old 
Style Roofing Tin." But the term " old style," being composed 
of words common to the language, they thus opened the way to 
more than two hundred and sixty infringements by competitors who 
coupled names other than Taylor with terms such as " Old Style," 
" Old Method," " Old Process," " Old Way." Not until the Taylor 
Company changed the designation of their roofing tin from ** Taylor 
Old Style " to " Target and Arrow Old Style," were they able to 
cope with these infringements. The target and ^rrow is dis- 
tinctive. It is not a symbol that would be readily suggested to 
competitors. It clearly individualizes or marks the Taylor product. 

From what has been shown it must be obvious that good- will 
is volatile. Though it can become so tangible as. to be' bought 
and sold, mortgaged and leased, it has no existence apart from 
other property, and the practice which has grown up in business 
circles of speaking of ownership in a trade-mark, as such, is de- 
cidedly incorrect. 

Good-will is like an individual's reputation, — a breath of scan- 
dal can seriously impair it, and the deterioration of a product can 
utterly destroy it. Also, it may be unimpaired and yet sink in 
value if trade-marks and other identifying means, together with 
advertising, are not used to protect the public from imposition. 

There are many ways to make the trade-mark, the labels, the 
packages and the products themselves familiar to prospective buyers, 
and to perpetuate the good-will of those who are already satisfied 
users. The National Biscuit Company has set a fine example in 
the use of colored advertisements to identify its product, and in 
doing so protects itself and the public. Always it should be 
remembered that in identifying your product and distinguishing 
it from all others, so that customers are protected from imposition, 
you are adding substantially to your own property and your own 
influence. 

Always, too, you must look upon each competitor as a possible 
infringer or substitutes It is the experience of those most familiar 
with unfair competition that a concern may have conducted its 
business for years with no thought of poaching upon the good- 
will of others. The output of its factory may have been absorbed 
each season, and indeed there may at times have been more orders 
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than could be filled. During a slump in the market or upon the 
withdrawal of a protective tariff, the falling off of its business 
creates alarm. Among the other concerns in the same business 
it finds one which has been singularly successful in maintaining 
prices and winning new customers. Though but passively inter- 
ested in that competitor at first, this failing concern begins to covet. 
From among the packages popularized by the successful concern, 
it selects one for imitation. Into this package the infringing con- 
cern usually puts either its best or its worst product Encouraged 
by the way the public now buys its product, the unfair competition 
grows in boldness. Each time the effort is to make the package 
more easily mistaken for the genuine. By this time the infringing 
concern has grown to feel that by cutting prices to the trade, if 
not to the public, it is entitled to a part of the business which the 
other concern has really built up. If the factory imposed upon has 
taken the steps necessary to protect itself from unfair competition, 
it will call a halt, usually just as the infringing concern has reached 
what seems a secure position. 

Knowing by this time, through experience, what a trade-mark 
and othbr identifying means will do to build up trade, the unfair 
competitor may abandon the infringing package and originate 
others that it can properly use; and so again enter into fair 
competition. Or, rankling with resentment, it may refuse to turn 
back to the condition it was in when it began infringemeAt. Vigor- 
ous action is then necessary. It must establish its prior adoption 
and continued use of the trade-mark and other identifying means. 

If evidence is collected in the right way, it will disclose unfair 
competition in every quarter and in all of its stages. It will show 
the attitude of an unfair competitor before his infringement and 
substitution began. It will show every imitation of design, every 
imitation of color, of form and of sise, either in products or in 
trade-marks, labels and packages. It will show the beginning of 
price cutting and its extent. It will reveal all misleading and libel- 
ous advertising. It will cover improper refilling of packages and 
every form of substitution by articles " just as good." Moreover, it 
will safeguard a concern from the enemy within as well as from 
the enemy witJiout. No treacherous memories can affect it. Abun- 
dantly tested as it has been in hundreds of cases, such evidence 
can be relied upon to meet every demand of the courts in pro- 
tecting good-will. It has already been used in safeguarding good- 
will running into many millions, and, while it is priceless to large 
concerns, it is none the less needed by those with only one product^ 
one trade-mark and one label. The means spent to secure such 
evidence, instead of adding to the cost of doing business, reduce 
that cost. The very difficulties that beset the departments that 
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produce income^ add constantly to the value of this protective 
evidence* 

Another thing: The collection of the evidence brings a whole 
concern up to higher standards of efficiency^ so that the concern 
which is not building and safeguarding its good-will in this way 
can be certain that it is really paying for such service without 
enjoying its benefits. 

The Chairman. We are to have a very short paper by a gentle- 
man to whom I am under great obligation. He was on a camping 
expedition^ and had a letter from me practically commanding him 
to prepare a paper. He has told me it is to be shorty but I know 
it is of much interest, and that you will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Van Ness of Whitehead, Hoag & Co., Boston, on the subject: 
" The Place of the Novelty in Advertising." 



THE PLACE OF THE NOVELTY IN ADVERTISING 
By Mb. W. W. Van Ness, Boston 

I SHOULD like to say a few words before talking to you on The 
Place of the Novelty in Advertising, in connection with the Depart- 
ment Meetings, and I sincerely hope that at future conventions of 
this Association the Specialty Advertising will have a little more 
prominent place among the general sessions. 

There are a number of people attending this meeting this morn- 
ing who are undoubtedly desirous of attending some of the other 
meetings — in fact, I should like very much myself to get around 
to some of these different meetings — but who feel through a sense 
of duty that they should attend this particular branch of Specialty 
Advertising. 

This particular branch of Specialty Advertising is broad enough 
and strong enough to be compared with any and all of the other 
branches of advertising, and instead of having our meetings en- 
tirely separate, we should have been allotted time among some of 
the larger general sessions, and I hope that at next year's con- 
vention, wherever it is held, this matter will be taken up seriously, 
so as to overcome a possible repetition of what we are having 
here in Boston by Department Meetings. 

To get a little nearer to my subject, I would like to state 
that the place for the novelty in advertising is in every place 
where people individually or collectively are desirous of doing 
more business. If you are fortunate enough to have all the business 
you want and can take care of, and are confident and know that in 
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years to come you will still be in this position^ it wonld be useless 
to spend money advertising. I rather doubt the possibility of 
there being anyone present here this morning who is in this pre- 
dieamentj but^ sholdd I be mistaken^ for their benefit I would 
strongly suggest that they increase their facilities and do some 
Novelty Advertising. 

I happen to be very familiar with one particular concern that 
has grown^ I might say^ by leaps and bounds in the past twenty- 
five years, and I can remember very distinctly the time when 
they were employing less than a hundred people, and to-day have 
some two thousand and over on their payroll and are increasing 
the number, you might say, daily. This remarkable advanced 
growth has been accomplished by the persistent use of Advertising 
Novelties — and only advertising novelties — having used no otJier . 
advertising mediums, with but one or two exceptions, and these 
in a very limited way. 

It is very clear to me, and I hope that I can make it equally 
clear to you, that one of the best forms of advertising is to con- 
centrate your efforts directly on the people from whom you are 
desirous of securing business; by that I mean, if you want the 
business of a certain concern, advertise direct to that concern, and 
not to everyone in the city, thinking that you might happen to 
catch them. 

One of the most natural questions that you would ask now is, 
how can you accomplish this end? The way that I do, lind should 
strongly advise others doing, is to employ the use of advertising 
novelties; select carefully, say, six or twelve different articles 
that are particularly adapted to your line and that you know will 
be of some use to the people you are sending them to. Arrange 
to have these different articles delivered, either personally, by mail 
or otherwise, so that they will arrive at their destination periodi- 
cally, say, once a month, and by the end of six months or one year, 
according to the number you select, you will have on the desk, 
in the pocket, or both, from six to twelve advertisements that are 
constantly working for you day after day. If you are careful 
in your selection, you can secure novelties that will last indefinitely 
and you are therefore getting, you might say, a permanent and 
lasting advertisement and in a dignified and pleasing way. Just 
think ! By the end of a year, we will say, the man you are adver- 
tising to cannot look right or left, up or down, on his desk, in 
his coat, vest or trousers pockets without placing his eyes or hands 
on your carefully prepared advertisement. Can you imagine the 
man who has received, we will say, the twelve useful novelties, 
placing orders with some of your comp>etitors before he at least 
gives you a chance to figure with him on the contract? Advertis- 
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ing Novelties used in this way have accomplished and will in- 
variably accomplish the above result, and, having accomplished 
this, your money has been well expended. 

Another thought that may arise is the cost of a campaign as 
outlined above. This plan can be worked successfully, using good, 
attractive, useful novelties, at the rate of $1 to $10 per year 
per prospect; this amount covering all expenses, including the 
novelties, mailing and postage, if sent by mail. I know of no way 
in which you can positively knock at the door of a prospect, secure 
admission, and, further than that, positively have your advertise- 
ment read twelve times a year at so small a per capita. 

I have in mind a large concern who have been using novelties in 
this way for the past five years, and whose business in this time 
has increased 42%. This is another instance of where no other 
medium of any kind was employed to secure this result. 

There are thousands of different ways of using and distributing 
advertising novelties, and each and every line of business must be 
studied carefully to accomplish the best results. Some are desirous 
of advertising direct to the consumer; others to the retail clerks in 
the stores, so that they will push the sale of a particular brand 
of goods; some through the children to the heads of families; 
some others are attempting to secure the business direct from the 
proprietors; and another class of business is striving to get their 
goods before the purchasing agents, etc., etc. 

It does not make a particle of difference whom you are after or 
what you want to advertise, you can get your message or adver- 
tisement before the proper people by using novelties. Of course 
you cannot dope out a plan in two minutes ; neither can you secure 
a list of names and addresses' without a little work; neither can you 
accomplish anything without some thought and Work. 

Many manufacturers of advertising novelties have a large selling 
force, maintaining branch offices in all the large cities in this and 
foreign countries; each and every office equipped with competent 
and trained men — experts, we will say, in their particular line — 
that are there to help the advertiser accomplish the results that 
he is after. They are, virtually speaking, an advertising agency, 
and they are there for the purpose of giving him advice, to help 
him devise plans for increasing his business ; to co-operate with him, 
suggest and arrange copy and prepare some specific method of 
distribution that is practical ; and to help him in every way possible 
to get his advertisement in the proper place and where it will do 
him the most good. They make no charge whatever for their 
services, and their suggestions naturally run along the lines of 
showing him how he can use advertising novelties to advantage. 

The advertising novelty, like all other kinds of advertising, 
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will^ if properly used^ accomplish results for the small dealer 
as well as the large corporation. Of course the small dealer's 
capital is limited and he has to creep before he can walk, but 
he can start in and use small quantities of novelties that will give 
him the same result, in proportion, that a large corporation will 
secure by using noyelties in large quantities. 

When you take into consideration that there are, figuratively 
speaking, some 15,000 to 20,000 different novelties that are suit- 
able to use as advertising mediums, and this quantity is so divided 
that there are some among this number that are particularly 
adapted for any and every line of business, it certainly places the 
person who is responsible for the increase of sales of any concern 
in a position whereby he can secure information and advice that 
will help him increase its sales. 

These 15,000 to 20,000 different novelties, last mentioned, are 
divided into several classes; that is to say, there are quantities 
of inexpensive novelties that are made of cardboard and wood. 
Then there are the medium-priced novelties; that are made of 
glass, leather, celluloid and metal; and the higher-priced novelties, 
including brass, German silver, copper, sterling silver, rolled gold 
and solid gold, and the better quality of leather. From the above 
mentioned materials you can secure practically anything that you 
might require from a toothpick to a clock. 

It is very evident to me, and should be very plain to you, that 
Novelty Advertising i^ here, and here to stay. One of the best 
evidences that I can give you to prove this statement is the fact 
that some of the largest national advertisers in the country to-day 
are liberally using, in connection with their magazine, newspaper 
and other classes of advertising. Advertising Novelties. They are 
not spending their money or appropriation for novelties if it 
does n't pay them to do so. The i^rge advertiser is just as careful 
in allotting his appropriation as tlie small one, and experience 
with these — what you might call National Advertisers — prompts 
me to state that the novelty end of their appropriation is securing 
results for them which they cannot secure in any other way. 

One of the cleverest ideas, I think, in use to-day in regard to 
advertising direct to the people whose business you desire, is 
securing a list of the names and having this list dUher written or 
printed right on the novelty. The idea of this, — ^vertising to, 
say, John Smith, and sending him a novelty with his dw^ name on 
it, makes the advertisement much stronger, appeals to him much 
more and really doubles the value of your advertisement to him. 
It also acts as insurance that the noveliy you are sending t^ him is 
going to reach him, and no one else but him. On celluloid j^ovel- 
ties, in particular, this individual name feature can be accomplished 
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at a very slight additional expense over the regular cost of the 
novelty. It can^ and is^ also done on leather goods of all kinds^ 
especially the more expensive style. In this case the individual 
name of the person to whom the novelty is going is set up from type 
and stamped in gold. This method is somewhat more expensive 
than writing these names by hand on celluloid, but it is well worth 
the extra expense entailed. 

Novelty Advertising, like all other forms of publicity, is con- 
fined to two, and only, two classes, the kind that pays and the 
kind that does not pay. The kind that pays is an asset; the kind 
that does not pay is a liability or an expense. If care is taken in 
the selection of your mediums and you are determined and will use 
forceful and active Novelty Advertising, you are bound to secure 
results. Whatever any person desires, if it is based on common 
sense and is persistently and frequently sought after, can be ob- 
tained. It is what one feels and thinks that counts. Think care- 
fully in selecting your mediums ; use novelties that are useful ; and 
you are bound to increase your business. 

I should like to recall to your minds some of the good novelty 
advertising that has been accomplished at this particular con- 
vention. First we will take the George Frost Co. of this city, 
manufacturers of the Boston Garter. Each and every delegate 
and visitor that registered at the Hotel Lenox received a pair of 
these Boston Garters. The Gillette Safety Razor Co. distributed 
also to each and every delegate a quantity of metal and enamel tie 
clasps. The Whitehead & Hoag Co. distributed to the delegates 
in their envelopes an attractive celluloid memo book, so that the 
visitors could make notes of the convention. The Moxie Co. gave 
away quantities of those pretty little bangle pins. I do not think 
there is any use in arguing the points of vantage that these dif- 
ferent novelties have made at this convention. It is a fact that a 
good novelty distributed is never thrown away. I have taken par- 
ticular notice at this convention, and you can find on the streets, 
in the public hotels and practically everywhere around the city 
quantities of Printers* Ink, paper and circulars, but I have yet to 
see a single novelty thrown away. 

There is no question in my mind whatever that advertising or 
general publicity of all kinds is good, and I think we shall all admit 
this; but there is a large doubt in my mind as to which kind of 
advertising is the best. Of course the magazine men think the 
magazine is the best, likewise the newspaper. We, as novelty men, 
think ours is the best. There is one point, however, very strongly in 
favor of novelty advertising, and that is in comparing it with news- 
papers or magazines that have a sworn circulation, — they can in 
no way guarantee to the buyer of publicity that they can make 
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people read the advertisements; and I think it safe to say that 
a very small percentage of the people who buy magasines or news- 
papers read the advertisements. By the use of advertising novelties 
you can practically make the people read your advertisement. 
You are Uiereby securing not a small percentage of your circu- 
lation, but, practically speaking, 100 per cent Then again, the 
magazine is read and then discarded, while the advertising novelty 
is read and kept and every time it is used it cannot help being 
read again. This feature gives you a lasting ad that is continually 
knocking for you, which cannot be accomplished by any other 
medium. 

. The Chairman. We have a treat before us, and if you will 
pardon me, I am going to say a few forceful words. It may 
interest you to know what a man can do who is a real salesman, 
who understands human nature so that he doesn't have to listen 
to speeches about advertising. You may like to know what a man 
can do who does not go into the specialty advertising business until 
late in life. Mr. Bulkley has been selling metal signs only for 
about two years, and when he has finished what he has to say, you 
will understand, I think, why he has made a most marked success. 
Mr. Bulkley will now address us on the subject: " Am I My Buyer's 
Keeper? or, the Responsibility of the Specialty Salesman to the 
Buyer." 



AM I MY BUYER'S KEEPER? OR, THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE SPECIALTY SALESMAN TO THE 
BUYER 

By Mk. L. H. Bulkley, American Art Works, Columbus, Ohio 

You are all familiar with that old story, way back there in 
the Genesis of Holy Writ, of the man who in the spirit of envy 
and hatred, because his brother had presented a more acceptable 
offering to his Maker, in a moment of sudden passion, struck him 
down to the earth, and, then, having fled from the awful homi- 
cide, replied to the keen thrust of his Creator's question, ** Where 
is thy brother? " " Am I his keeper? " 

In every age since then, man has been asking this same ques- 
tion, which involves the structure of society and the growth of a 
true civilisation —T How far am I responsible for the condition of 
the man with whom I touch elbows in the crowded marts of life? 
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How far shall I go in the great struggle for human existence and 
livings in this brotherhood idea? How much shall I do for the 
"other fellow"? 

If I am his keeper in the realm of the moral and religious life 
does it follow that I am to be his keeper also in the intricate 
relations of trade, of money-getting and of business? Or does 
my duty to him along this line end when we touch each other in 
some conunercial transaction where both are after the same $20 
bill? How much shall I surrender to him of the fruits of my 
own individual efforts, of my divine right to eat of the rewards 
of my toil and the sweat of my brow? 

Is it not a part of the growth of my entity that I only get what 
I actually earn, and that when I divide my honestly gotten pos- 
session with the man who has the same chance and right which I> 
have to work out for himself his own pathway to success, I am 
robbing myself of my own rights and belittling my own powers to 
grow and gain? 

I cannot hope, in the brief space which I am expected to occupy, 
to discuss this great question in any exhaustive manner, even had 
I the ability. In trying to get at the centre of the subject and 
say just what ought to be said about this question, Am I my buyer's 
keeper? I have found it extremely difficult to subdivide the line of 
thought I wished to follow, and have found myself, in spite of 
myself, in about the position of the man with a wooden leg, who 
started to walk home one night after dark, and kept on walking 
all night, and found, with morning's light, that he had not reached 
home, because the end of his wooden leg had got fast in a hole 
in the sidewalk, and he had been walking around it all night with 
the other one. 

May I ask you to walk with me a few minutes around this sub- 
ject, even if we do not succeed in going through it? In the 
"circling" process we may discover something of mutual interest. 

In the pursuance of my business I sell the buyer of a manu- 
facturing establishment a bill covering 10,000 signs for $3,000. 
I have spent days, weeks, and probably months in working up 
for his company this particular design. It has been back and forth 
several times from the hands of the advertising manager of his 
company to the artists of mine. Skill, and time, and money have 
not been spared upon it. At last, the moment comes when he 
signs the order, and I hold it in my hand ready to forward to my 
house for their part in its completion. I have done my work — 
I have sold him the goods. Others are now to complete them, and 
his company is to pay for them. 

Under the ordinary laws of business I have finished my part, 
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and it is no further concern of mine^ except in a general way, to 
know that he gets what he pays for and puts them out as he sees 
fit. I have sold him the goods. It is his business to know how to 
use them. If he does not know how^ he ought to. I have fifty 
other concerns as good as his^ to whom I must go and Work out 
designs and ideas^ and make sales^ if I can, and I have no time 
to waste for a labor of love upon his domain. 

I have done what I was employed to do for my company, and 
is is for his company to take care of their end of the deal. Let 
him work as hard as I have done to get the best results for his 
concern, for that is what they pay him for. I wash my hands 
of the whole matter right here, and turn it over to him. Under 
the laws of trade and barter this is a common-sense, sane view 
to take of the transaction. 

One of my customers said to me not long since, " Ninety-five 
per cent of all the men who come here to sell me goods do not 
seem to care a continental whether I get value received out of what 
I buy of them or not. What they are after is the order and their 
profit in it, and they consider their responsibility ended when I sign 
the order." Then he proceeded to outline his ideas about what he 
thought a real salesman should be and do to cement the relations 
between the buyer and the salesman. 

This consciousness of a co-partnership between the buyer and 
salesman is no idle dream of a Golden Age to come, but belongs 
to the right now of our conunercial life, for, I take it, that the 
days of the man who is simply after the order and the dollar it 
stands for, and cares not whether it makes or loses for the pur- 
chaser, are numbered. For just behind the order-taker walks the 
undertaker, ready to lay him away whenever old age, with faltering 
step and stammering tongue, shall give way to younger blood and 
stronger physical endurance, while just around the comer in his 
well-appointed office sits Dr. Sufficient Salary waiting for Mr. 
Wise Salesman, who is big enough and broad enough to see beyond 
the one order, down through the store of the dealer and out into 
the home of the would-be customer. Will you walk three steps 
with me in securing a better view of my subject? In naming these 
steps, I have used just common horse sense. 

Step 1. — Rubbing noses. We can do little for our Buyers 
until we get to know them and they get to know us. It may take a 
year — it may take longer — but no real success can come to either 
of us until we get acquainted. And this involves not only a per- 
sonal acquaintance with each other, but also with the advertising 
manager, if they have one, with the advertising committee, and the 
officers of the company. And still more with their products, bow 
they make them, how they sell them, what is the number of their 
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customers^ as well as the margin of profit. All this is involved in 
that finest of all the arts of salesmanship — Getting acquainted. 

To meet a cold^ calculating business man^ who is placed like a 
lion on guard over the treasures of his company^ and gradually to 
thaw and melt his hard exterior, until the sending in of your 
card gets a ready hearing in his private office, instead of at the 
messenger gate — this is the f^rst essential step in becoming " Your 
Buyer's Keeper." For it is manifestly true that no one can keep 
a thing who does not first possess it. 

Step 2. — Hitching up. The right relation between buyer and 
salesman can come only by each knowing fully the kind of goods 
and advertising needed to properly sell it. If the buyer and the 
salesman are acquainted, the buyer will give this information in a 
general way, at least, to the advertising salesman. Here is where 
too many buyers make a mistake. They fail to see in the man who 
proposes some design for advertising and selling their products a 
partner, but see only a money-taker, working all his arts to get 
from him, or his company, all he can, and so he shuts up like a 
clam on matters upon which he should be as open as the sunlight. 
It must be understood by the buyer that it is, of the two, more 
important to market a product than it is to make it. But some- 
how the majority of manufacturers spend days and months in per- 
fecting the goods, at the plant, where they spend mihutes in work- 
ing out a campaign of selling them in conjunction with those who 
are experts in this field. 

They spend thousands of dollars upon a plant, equipment and 
machinery, and then some day a young fellow comes along and 
asks for a job as advertising manager, and they turn over to him 
this vital end of their business; all the credentials he had when 
he applied for the position being that at one time he was cartoonist 
on the annual edition of the High School Senior Whangdoodle, 
And they expect him to bring in the golden shekels into' their ^ 
money drawers within thirty days. If not, he makes place for 
another of the same degree of efficiency. They put such as he in 
the road of men who have spent years in working up some degree 
of skill, which alone can come with time and experience, along their 
life calling, and there he stands with no authority before him or 
behind him, but only a stumbling block to be gotten rid of, in some 
sleight-of-hand manner, before results can be secured for his com- 
pany by the advertising sp>ecialist. 

Here is a place where the hitching up process can be applied 
with great profit. The manufacturer and his buyer must come to 
know that there are scores of concerns in this country who are 
making mighty fine rifles, but that it takes a marksman to hit the 
bull's-eye! That the giving of time, and thought, and money to 
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the selling end is more important and a muck finer and higher art 
than the mere manufacture of a first-class product^ important as 
that necessarily is in the op>eration of their plant. 

When the manufacturer is willing to spend the same time and 
money upon the selling and marketing of his product^ which he 
does upon the making of it, he will realize in full degree upon the 
investment. 

How many concerns still make their advertising appropriation 
at the beginnin|p of the year^ and then let some man^ who cannot* 
hit a mark^ shoot off the " money wads^" and at the end of the 
year have only the basket full of receipts^ and checks spent for 
advertising left^ and then don't believe in advertising. Our business 
is to educate carefully, patiently, and persistently, and show the 
way to real success. 

Another important principle in this hitching up process is to 
show our buyers that the best advertising success is obtained by 
following out simplicity and uniformity. If they have a good 
design already, or trade-mark, use it to the full limit in all your 
designs, for it has been proven that a strong, simple design used 
with persistent regularity on all the advertising will get the name 
and merits of the goods it represents before the buying public 
far more effectively than several beautiful and brilliant paintings, 
or advertisements, used plromiscuously and in scattered sections. 

If we will call to mind the National products best known, we 
shall see that this is true. It is our business, as advertising sales- 
men, to keep hammering into our buyers this principle, until it is 
followed out in their publicity campaigns. And we ought to be 
unselfish enough to lose an order, now and then, if some other 
kind of advertising will at some particular time be of more service 
to the company he represents than our own. I know it takes a 
lot of " grit and grace " to say to a possible customer ready to 
buy our goods, " You are not quite ready for me. Your campaign 
of education can best be followed by using such and such a kind 
of advertising now. Later on I am sure we can help you more 
effectively." But, brethren of the ** Publicity Family," we must 
come to this sooner or later if we are to be kept by our buyer, 
for if we are really and truly his keeper, he will become our 
keeper also. 

Again, we must educate our buyers along the line of effective 
advertising. Work out with the brain sweat and nerve tissue 
your ideas for promoting his business in the best and most effective 
manner and educate him to stay by his plan, mapped out with you 
through long and careful study and thought, knowing that it will 
bring results, if you have both done this before entering into it. 
It is wonderful how a strong, steady presentation of the merits of 
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any good product can change the thoughts of the buying public^ 
and secure their patronage in a comparatively brief period^ where 
this is done. It is our business to educate our buyers to this idea 
of more effective advertisings and then higher results are sure to 
follow. 

Step 8. — Pulling Together. When I was a mere lad I can 
remember a story my father used to tell of how two men traded 
horses and both made $50. For years I looked upon it as a 
species of harmless farm lore^ humorous^ but not worth serious 
consideration, because utterly improbable. But in later years I 
have come to know that it could be and probably was literally true. 
For Mr. B. had a roadster and needed a draught horse, and Mr. A. 
had a draught horse and needed a roadster, and as neither could 
use to advantage what he had, they traded, and then each had 
what he needed, and so both made money by the wise transaction. 

Here is Mr. Manufacturer, who has a finished product and 
cannot successfully market it; and here is Mr. Advertising Man, 
who has the ability to sell it if he had a product to sell. And 
so they work together, and both make a good profit in the union. 
And Mr. Manufacturer has learned also that he can afford to 
let a few things on to-day's ticker go over till to-morrow if his 
office boy hands him in a card, upon which he reads^ " Peter 
Housetop." Representing, "We Have the Goods Co." 

And pulling together, in the spirit of ** Live and let live," Mr. 
Buyer and Mr. Manufacturer soon come to know that it costs 
as much loss to change advertising experts as it does to change 
manufacturing experts! That when a man has come to know him 
and his company, and has given him, at a reasonable price, a first- 
class service, for years, — the kind which "hits the nail on the 
head," that to change to another man or company, because they 
underbid the figures of his concern, will, as a rule, cost him far 
more than it will save. The sales-manager of one of our largest 
Chicago companies said to me once, " I have found from careful 
study and dealings that there are just four concerns in the United 
States with whom we have dealt who can do better work for us than 
any one else. When I want something in their line (which was 
catalogue work), I send for the salesman of a certain one of these 
four companies who I have found can do a little better in that 
particular job in view, and I tell him what I want and ask him 
to get up a certain design, or whatever I need to have done before 
placing the order, with the distinct understanding that his firm 
alone gets the order, provided their work and prices are satis- 
factory. I do not ask six or seven companies to each spend a 
hundred dollars or more on artists' work and twice as much in 
shoe leather and time on the part of each representative of each 
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of these companies^ and then finally reject all but one and leave 
the loss of several hundred dollars to be shotddered by the losing 
concerns. I save the seventeen or more calls upon me of all of these 
six or seven salesmen from these competitive concerns^ and the 
attendant annoying and unwise simmering down process through 
which such metho£ run, to the final " sugaring off day," where one 
man walks away with an order gained by methods not always above- 
board and the rest feel like a chicken in a duck-pond. 

And yet again, '* pulling together " will mean that I must never 
ask my buyer to purchase anything of me which I wpuld not buy 
if I were in his place and had to pay the bills. I must have as 
much regard for the funds of his company as I have for my own, 
if I am to remain his keeper. I believe that the future business 
of this country, and the world too, will gradually grow into such 
relations. We do not necessarily commit suicide to our financial 
prospects when we remember that " there are others." 

As we study the history of the human race, we find two great, 
impelling motives everywhere present, — the majesty of the indi- 
vidual and the supremacy of the race. Carlyle held that the indi- 
vidual was supreme and the race subservient; that all real life 
and action centred around the man, and that the race was only to be 
taken into account as a secondary incident; that if we knew the 
story of the four hundred leaders of history who for six thousand 
years stood like a chain of mountain peaks, towering far above 
the common humanity, we should have all the history world worth 
knowing, and Emerson also contended " There is no history, it is 
all biography." ''Around the individual revolves all real action." 

As we study into these theories and into the laws which govern 
the development of racial growth, we find that both of these con- 
tentions are true — that we do have an individuality which we 
must use to the full extent of our limited powers, if we and the 
race would be at the best estate, and that both are enlarged in the 
union of these two theories, when put into actual practice. 

And let him who fears that his own sacrifice of himself for 
the good of the " other fellow " will result in disaster to him, ' 
simply look right here upon the earth, upon which his activity 
and life are to grow, for the most perfect example which can be 
found of the correct and * harmonious working out of these two 
great laws. 

If that power which created suns and stars and planets can 
work out to such a nicety the control of the home of the race of 
man, why may not man himself work out in complete harmony 
the problems of business and social progress, with only good result 
to all? Why may I not be, njy brothers, my buyer's keeper without 
in the least endangering my own rights to the legitimate fruits of 
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my own mind and body^ and at the same time contribnte my little 
part toward making here^ on this earthy possible that condition 
which has been the hope of the seers and prophets of all time? 

The Chairman. I want to leave this thought with yon. There 
has been some criticism^ and justly^ on the holding of departmental 
convention meetings^ especially in this department There is a 
way, however, in which specialty advertising in the next annual 
convention should take tlie place which belonjyps to it, and that 
would be if we could have an exposition of specialty advertising. 
Those fellows over there in the other buildings have all the white 
sp€U!e in the world to sell, but we have all the goods. All we 
need to do is to prepare for an exposition at the next convention, 
and nothing more interesting could possibly be shown, — nothing 
would bring more advertising buyers to the next convention than 
an exposition of the work of tiie advertising novelty manufac- 
turers. I don't think it would be wise to wait now to appoint a 
committee, but I think this matter can be taken up with the men 
who will have charge of the advertising specially department next 
year, and I want to leave that thought with you to spread among 
the people who are to be interested. Suppose, for instance, in my 
own line, that we were to have samples showing the growth of 
the metal sign business in the last fifteen years, showing the work 
turned out then and that manufactured now. That is only one 
suggestion that would make it of intense interest to every one in 
our line of business, and of course we could easily capture a great 
deal of the interest of the delegates to the next convention. I want 
to thank those who have come here this morning for the very 
careful attention and patience they have shown. I feel sure that 
* I am but speaking the thought of the audience when I thank most 
heartily the three gentlemen who were so kind as to speak to us. 
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